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TO THE RIGHT HON* 

LORD FOLKESTONE: 

MY LORD» 

The style and genius o^ dedieationS in general^ 
have neither done honour to the Patron nor to 
the Author. Sensible of this^ we intended to 
have published a wofk^ which has been the 
labour of years, without the usual mode of soli* 
citing protection. An accident has brought us 
into the number of Dedicators. Had not you 
accompanied your noble Father, to our humble 
retreat, we should still have been unacquainted 
with your growing virtues, your extraordinary 
erudition, and perfect knowledge of the Greek 
language and learning ; and Plutarch would have 
remained as he did in his retirement at Chae- 
ronea, where he sought no patronage but in the ' 
bosom of philosophy. 

Accept, my Lord, this honest token of respect 
from men. Who, equally independent and unam- 
bitious, wish only for the countenance of genius 
and friendship. Praise, my Lord, is the usual 
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language of Dedications : But will our' praise be 
of value to you ? Will any praise be of value to 
you, but that of your own heart i Follow the 
example of the Earl of Radnor, your illustrious 
father. like him, maintain that temperate spirit 
of policy, which consults the Dignity of Govern- 
ment, while it supports the Liberty of the Sub- 
ject. But we put into your hands the best of 
political Preceptors, a Preceptor who trained to 
virtue tfie greatest Monarch upon earth; 9pd, by 
giving happiness to (he world, enjoyed a pleasure 
somethii^ like that of the Benevolent Being who 
created it 

We are, ray Lord, 

Your Lordship's most obedient, 

and very humble Servants, 

J. AND W. LANGHORNE. 



PREFACE. 



If the merit of a Work may be estimated from 
the universality of its reception, Plutarch's Lives 
have a claim to the first honours of Literature. 
No book has been more generally sought after, or 
read with greater avidity. It was one of the first 
that were brought out of the retreats of the 
learned, and translated into the modem languages. 
Amiot, Abb^ of Bellozane, published a French 
translation of it in die reign of Henry the Second; 
and from that work it was translated into English, 
in the time of Queen EUzabeth. 

It is said by those who are' not willing to allow 
Shakspeare much learning, that he availed himself 
of the last mentioned translation; but they seem 
to forget that, in order to support their ai^uments 
of this kind, it is necessary for them to prove that 
Plato too was translated into English at the same 
time; for the celebrated soliloquy, ''To be, or 
not to be," is taken almost verbatim, from that 
philosopher; yet we have pever found that Plato 
was translated in those times. 

Amiot was ti man of great industry and consi- 
derable learning. He sought diligently in the 
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' libraries of Rome and Venice for those lives of 
Plutarch which are lost; and though his search 
was unsuccessful, it had this good effect, that, by 
meeting with a variety of manuscripts, and com- 
paring them with the printed copies, he was ena- 
bled in many places to rectify the text. This 
was a very essential circumstance ; for few ancient 
writers had suffered more than Plutarch from the 
carelessness of printers and transcribers ; and, with 
all his merit, it was his fate, for a long time, to 
find no able restorer. The Sdhoohnen despised 
his Greek, because it had not the purity of Xeno-r 
phon, nor the Attic terseness of Aristophanes ; 
and, on that account, very unreasonably bestowed 
their labours on those that wanted diem less. 
Amiot's Translation was published in the yeac 
1558 ; but no reputable edition of the Greek text 
of Plutarch appeared till that of Paris in 1624. 
The abovementioned translation, however, though 
drawn from an imperfect text, passed through 
many editions, and was still read, till Dacier> 
under better auspices, and in better times, at- 
tempted a new ope ; which he executed with great 
elegaivce, and tolerable accuracy. The text he 
followed was not so correct as might have been 
wishedj for the London edition of Plutarch was 
not then published. However, the French Ian* 
guage being at that time in great perfection, and 
the fashionable language of almost every court in 
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Europci Dacier's translation came not only into 
the libraries but into the hands of men* Plutarch 
was universally read^ and no book in those times 
had a more extensive sale, or went through a 
greater number of impressions. The translator 
had, indeed, acquitted himself, in, one respect, 
with great happiness. His book was not found to 
be French Greek. He had carefully followed that 
rule, which no translator ought ever to lose sight 
of, the great rule of humouring the genius, and 
maintaining the structure of his own language. 
For this purpose he frequently broke the long and 
embarraissed periods of the Greek; and by di- 
viding and shortening diem in his translation, he 
gave them greater perspicuity and a more easy 
movement. Yet still he was faithful to his ori- 
ginal ; and where he did not mistake him, which 
indeed he seldom did, conveyed his ideas with 
clearness, though not without verbosity. His 
translation had another distinguished advantage^ 
He enriched it with a variety of explanatory notes. 
There are so many readers who have no compe- 
tent acquaintance with the customs of antiquity, 
the laws of the ancient states, the ceremonies of 
their religion, and the remoter and minuter parts 
of their history and genealogy, that to have an 
account of these matters ever before the eye, and 
to travel with a guide who is ready to describe to 
us every object we are unacquainted with, is a 
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privilege equally convenient and agreeable. But 
here the annotator ought to have stopped. Sa« 
tisfied with removing the difficulties usualFjf aris* 
ing in the circumstances abovementioned^ he 
should not have swelled his pages mih idle de- 
clamations on trite morals and obvious sentiments. 
Amiot's margins, indeed, are every where crowded 
with such. In those times they followed the me- 
thod of the old Divines^ which was, to make prac- 
tical imprpvemeqts of every matter; but it is 
somewhat strange that Dacier, who wrote in a 
more enlightened age, should fall into that beaten 
track of insipid moralizing, and l^e at pains to 
say Vhat every one must know. Perhaps, as the 
commentator of Plutarch, he considered himself 
as a kind of traveling companion to the reader; 
and, agreeably to the manners of his country, he 
meant to show hU politeness by never holding 
his peace. The apology he makes for deducing 
and detailing these flat precepts, is the view of 
instructing younger minds. He had not philoso- 
phy enough to consider, th^t to anticipate the 
conclusions of such minds^ in their pursuit of 
history and characters, is to prevent theh* proper 
effect. When examples are placed before them> 
they will not f^il to make right inferences ; but if 
those are made for them, tlie didactic air of in- 
formation destroys tlieir influence. 

After the old English translation of Plutarch, 
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Mrfaich was professedly taken from Amiot*s French^ 
no other appeared till the time of Drydeb. 
That great man, who is never to be mentioned 
without pity and admiration, was prevailed upon, 
by his necessities, to head a company of transla- 
tors ; ^atid to lend the sanction of his glorious 
name to a translation of Plutarch, written, as he 
himself acknowledges, by almost as many hands 
as there were lives. That this motley work was 
fiiU of errors, inequalities, and inconsistencies, is,' 
not in the least to be wondered at. Of such a 
variety of translators, it would have been very 
singular if some had not failed in learning, and 
some in language. The truth is, that the great- 
est part of them were deficient in both. Indeed, 
their task was not easy. To translate Plutarch 
under any circumstances would require no ordi* 
nary skill in the language and antiquities of 
Greece: But to attempt it whilst the text was 
in a depraved state; unsettled and unrectified; 
abounding with errors, ^misnomers, and trans- 
-positions; this required much greater abilities 
than fell to the lot of that body of translators 
in general. It appears, however, from the ex- 
ecution of their undertaking, that they gave 
themselves no great concern about the difficulties 
that attended it. Some few blundered at the 
Greek; some drew from the Scholiast's Latin; 
and others, more humble, trod scrupulously in 
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the paces of Amiot. Thus copying the idioDM 
of different languages, they proceeded like the 
ivorkmen at Babel, and fell into a confusion of 
tongues, while they attempted to speak the same. 
But the diversities of style were not the greatest 
fault of this strange translation. It was full of 
the grossest errors. Ignorance on the one hand, 
and hastiness or negligence on the other, had filled 
it with absurdities in every life, and inaccuracies 
in almost every page. The la&gtKige, in general, 
was insupportably tame, tedious, and embar- 
rassed. The periods had no harmony; the 
phraseology had no elegance, no spirit, no pre« 
dsion. 

Yet this is the last translation of Plutardi's 
Live^ that has appeared in the English language, 
and the only one that is now read. 

It must be owned, that when Dacier's transla?- 
tion came abroad, the proprietor of Pryden's 
copy endeavoured to repair it. But how was 
this done? Not by the application of learned 
men, who might have rectified the errors by con- 
sulting the original, but by a mean recourse to 
the labours of Dacier. Where the French trans- 
lator had differed from the English, the opinions 
of the latter were religiously given up ; and some- 
times a period, and sometimes a page, were 
translated anew from Dacier ; while, in due com- 
pliment to him, the idiom of his language, and 
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every tour cTexpression were most scrupulously 
preserved. Nay, the editors of that editroii, 
which was published in l?^?^ did more. They 
not. only paid Dacier the complim'ent of mixing 
his French with their English, but while they 
borrowed his notes, they adopted even the most 
frivolous and superfluous eommeota that escaped 
his pen. 

Thus the English Plutarch's Lives^ at first so 
heterogeneous and absurd, received but little be* 
nefit from this whimsical reparation. Dacier'a 
best notes were, indeed, of some value ; but the 
patckwork alterations the editors had drawn from 
his trandation, made their book appear ^ill more 
like Otway's Old Woman, whose gown of. many 
colours spoke 



> variety of wretchedness. * 



This translation continued in the same form up- 
wards of thirty years. But in die year 1758 the 
proprietor engaged a gentleman of abilities, very 
different from those who had formerly been em- 
ployed, to give it a second purgation. He suc- 
ceeded as well as it was possible for any man of 
the best judgment and learning to succeed, in an 
attempt of thi^ nature. That is to say, he recti- 
fied a multitude of errors, and in many places 
endeavoured to mend the miserable language. 
Two of the Lives he translated anew ; and this he 
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executed in such a manner, that, had he done the 
whole^ the present translators would never have 
thought of the undertaking. But two Lives out 
of fifty made a very small part of this great work ; 
and though he rectified many errors in the old 
translation, yet, where almost every thing was 
error, it is no wonder if many escaped him. This 
wasr, indeed, the case. In the course of our 
Notes we had remarked a great number; but, 
apprehensive that such a continual attention to 
the faults of a former translation might appear 
invidious,, we expunged the greatest part of the 
remarks^ and sufficed such only to remain as 
m^ht testify the propriety of our present under'- 
takmg. Besides, though the ingenious reviser of 
the edition of 1758 might repair the language 
where it was most palpably deficient, it was im- 
possible for him to alter the cast and complexion 
of the whole. It would still retain its inequa- 
lities,, its tameness, and heavy march; its mixture 
of idioms, and the irksome train of far-connected 
periods. These it still retains ; and, after all the 
operations it has gone through, remains 

Like some patched doghole eked with ends of wall! 

In this view of. things, the necessity of a new 
translation is obvious ; and the hazard does not 
appear to be great. With such competitors for 
the public favour, the contest has neither glory 
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nor danger attending it. Biit the labour and at^ 
tention necessary, as well to secure as to obtain 
that favour, neither are, nor ought to be, less : 
And MTith whatever success the present translators 
m9y be thought to have executed their under* 
taking, they will always at least have the merit of 
a diligeot desire to discharge this public duty 
faithfully. 

Where the text of Plutarch appeared to them 
enxHieous, they .have spared no pains, and neg- 
lected no means in their power, to rectify it. 

Sensible that the great art of a translator b to 
prevent the peculiarities of his Author's language 
from stealing into his own^ they have been parti- 
cularly attentive to this point, and have generally 
endeavoured to keep their English unmixed with 
Greek. At the same time it must be observed, 
that there is frequently a great similarity in the 
structure of the two languages ; yet that resem- 
blance, in some instances, makes it the more 
necessary to guard against it on the whole. This 
care is of the greater consequence, because Plu- 
tarch's Lives generally pass through die^ hands 
of young people, who ought to read their own lan- 
guage in its native purity, unmixed and untainted 
with the idioms of different tongues. For their 
sakes too, as well as for the sake of readers of a 
different class, we have omitted some passages in 
the text, atid have only signified the omission by 
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asterisms. Some, perhaps, may censure ils for 
taking too great a liberty with our Author in this 
circumstance : However, we must beg kave in 
that instance to abide by our own opinion; and 
sure we are, that we should have censured no 
translator for the same. Could every thing of 
that kind have been omitted, we should have been 
still less dissatisfied ; but sometimes the chain of 
the narrative would not admit of it, and the disa- 
greeable parts were to be got over with as mudi 
decency as possible. 

In the descriptions of battles, camps, and 
sieges^ it is more than probable that we may 
sometimes be mistaken in ibe military termd. We 
have endeavoured, however, to be as accurate in 
this respect as possible, and to acquaint ourselves 
with this kind of knowledge as well as our sitaa-^ 
tions would permit; but we will not promise 
the reader diat we have always succeeded. 
Where something seemed to have fallen out of 
the text, or where the ellipsis was too violent for 
the forms of our language, we have not scrupled 
to maintain the tenor of the narrative^ or the 
chain of reason, by such little insertions as ap* 
peared to be necessary for the purpose. These 
short insertions we at first put between hooks ; 
but as that deformed the page, without answer- 
ing any material purpose, we soon rejected it. 

'Such are the liberties we have taken vnth Plu* 
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tarch ;> and the learaed^ ^e flatter ourselves, will 
not think them too great. Yet there is one more^ 
which^ if we could have presumed upon it, would 
have made his book infinitely more uniform and 
agreeable. We often wished to throw out of the 
t«xt into die notes those tedious and digressive 
comments that spoil the beauty and order of his 
aarrativey mortify the expectation, frequently^ 
when it is most essentially interested, and destroy 
the natural influence of his story, by turning the 
attention into a di£ferent channel. What, for in- 
stance, can be more irksome and impertinent 
than a long dissertation on a point of natural phi- 
losophy starting up at die very crisis of some im- 
portant action ? Every reader of Plutarch must 
have felt the pain of these unseasonable digres- 
sions; but we could^not, upon our own pleasure 
or authority, remove them. 

In the ^otes we have prosecuted these several 
intentions. We have endeavoured to bring the 
English reader acquainted with the Greek and 
Hpman Antiquities ; where Plutarch had omitted 
any thmg remarkable in the Lives, to supply it 
from other authors, and to make his book in 
some measure a general history of the periods 
under his pen. In the Notes too we have as- 
signed reasons For it, where we have difiered from 
the former translators. 

This part of our work is neither wholly bor- 
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rowed, nor altogether prigiflal. Where Dacier 
or other annotators offered' us any thing to the 
purpose, 'we have not scrupled to make use of it; 
and, to avoid the endless trouble of citations, we 
make this acknowledgment once fpr all. The 
number of original notes the learned reader will 
find to be very considerable : But there are not 
so many notes of any kind in the latter p^ct of the 
work ; because the manners and customs, the re* 
ligious ceremonies, laws, state-offices(, and forms 
of government, among the ancients, b^ing ex- 
plained in the first Lives, much did not remain 
for the business of information* 

Four of Plutarch's Parallels are supposed to 
be lost : Those of Themistocles and Camillus ; 
Pyrrhus and Marius ; Phocion and Cato ; Alex- 
ander and Caesar. These Dacier supplies by 
others of his own composition ; but so different 
from those of Plutarch, that they iiave little right 
to be incorporated with his Works. ^ 

The necessary Chronological Tables, tc^ether 
with Tables of Money, Weights and Measures, 
and a copious Index, have been provided for this 
translation ; of which we may truly say, that it 
wants no other advantages than such as the 
Translators had not power to give. 
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LIFE OF PLUTARCH. 



As, ia the progress of life, we first pass through 
scenes of innocence, peace, and fancy, and after- 
wards encounter the vices and disorders of society ; 
so we shall here amuse ourselves a While in the 
peaceful solitude of the philosopher, before we pro- 
ceed to those more animated, but less pleasing ob- 
jects he describes. 

Nor will the view of a philosopher's life be less 
instructive than his labours. If the latter teach us 
how great vices, accompanied with great abilities, 
may tend to the ruin of a state ; — if they inform us 
how Ambition attended with magnanimity, how 
Avarice directed by political sagacity, how Envy 
and Revenge armed with personal valour and popu- 
lar support, will destroy the most sacred establish- 
ments, and break through every barrier of human 
repose and safety ; the former will convince us that 
equanimity is more desirable than the highest privi- 
leges of mind, and that the most distinguished situa- 
tions in life, are less to be envied than those quiet 
allotments, where Science is the support of Virtue. 

Pindar and Epaminondas had, long before Plu- 
tarch*8 time, redeemed, in soine measure, the credit 
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of BoBOtia, and rescued the inhabitaats of that 
country from the proverbial imputation of stupidity. 
When Plutarch appeared, he confirmed the reputa- 
tion it had recovered. He ^shewed til^t genius is 
not the growth of any particular soil ;^nd that its 
coltivation requires /no peculiar qualities of ^climate. 

Chaeronea, a town in Boeotia, betvireen SPhocis 
and Attica> had the honour to give him birt^ This 
place was remarkable for nothing but the f^meness 
and servility of its inhabitants, whom Anthony's 
soldiers made beasts of burthen, and obliged to carry 
their corn upon their shoulders to the coast. As it 
lay between two seas, and was partly shut up by 
mountains, the air, of course, was heavy, and truly 
Boeotian. But situations as tittle favoured by nature 
as Chaeronea have given birth to the greatest men; 
of which the celebrated Locke and many others are 
instances. 

Plutarch himself acknowledges the stupidity of 
the Boeotians in general ; but he imputes it rather to 
their diet than to their air: for, in his Treatise on 
Animal Food, he intimates, that a gross indulgence 
in that article, which was usual with his countrymen^ 
contributes greaUy to obscure the intellectual facul- 
ties. 

It is not easy to ascertain in what year he was 
bom. Ruauld places it about the middle of the 
reign of Claudius ; others, towards the end of it. 
The following circumstance is the only foundation 
they have for their conjectures. 

Plutarch says, that he studied philosophy under 
Ammonius, at Delphi, when Nero made hi^ progress 
iuto Greece. This, We know, was in the twelfth 
year of that Emperor*s reign, . in the consulship of 
Paulinus Suetonius and Pontius Telesinus, the se- 
cond year of' the Olympiad 211, and the sixty-sixth 
of the Christian £ra. Dacier observes, that Plu^ 
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larch must have heen seventeen or eighteen at least, 
when he was engaged in the abstruse studies of 
philosophy ; and he, therefore, fixes his birth about 
five or six years before the death of Claudius. This, 
however, is bare supposition; and that, in our opi- 
nion, not of the most probable kind. The youth of 
Greece studied under the philosophers very early; 
for their works, with those of the poets and rhetori- 
cians, formed their chief course of discipline. 

But to determine whether he was bom under the 
reign of Claudius, or in the early part of Nero's 
reign (which we the rather believe, as he says him,- 
aelf, that he was very young when Nero entered 
Greece); to make it clearly understood, whether he 
studied at Delphi at ten, or at eighteen years of age, 
18 of much less consequence, than it is to know by 
what means, and under what auspices, he acquired 
that humane and rational philosophy which is dis- 
tinguished in his works. 

Ammonius was his preceptor; but of him we 
know little more than what his scholar has acci- 
dentally let fall concerning him. He mentions a sin- 
gular instance of his manner of correcting his pupils. 

** Our master (says he) having one day observed 
4hat we had indulged ourselves too luxuriously at 
,dioner, at his afternoon lecture, ordered his freed- 
|nan to give his own son the discipline of the whip, 
in our presence ; signifying, at the same time, that 
he suffered this punishment, because he could not 
eat his victuals without sauce. The philosopher all 
the while had his eve upon us, and we knew well for 
whom this example of punishment was intended." 
This circumstance shows, at least, that Ammonius 
was not of the school of Epicurus. The severity of 
his discipline, indeed, seems rather of the Stoic cast; 
but it is most probable, that he belonged to the Aca- 
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demicians ; for their schools, at Uiat time, had the 
greatest reputation in Greece. 

It was a happy circumstance in the discipline of 
those schools, that the parent odly had the power of 
corporal punishment: the rod and the ferula were 
snatched from the hand of the petty tyrant: his 
office alone was to inform the mind: he had no 
authority to dastardize the spirit : he had no power 
to extinguish the generous name of freedom, or to 
break down the noble independency of soul, by the 
slavish, debasing, and degrading application of the 
rod. This mode of punishment in our public schools 
is one of the worst remains of barbarism that pre- 
vails among us. Sensible minds, however volatile 
and inattentive in early years, may be drawn to their 
duty by many means, which shame, and fears of a 
more liberal nature than' those of corporal punish- 
ment, will supply. Where there is but little sensi- 
bility, the effect which that mode of punishment 
produces is not more happy. It destroys that little ; 
though it should be the nrst care and labour of the 
preceptor to increase it. To beat the body is to 
debase the mind. Nothing so soon, or so totally, 
abolishes the sense of shame ; and yet that sense is 
at once the best preservative of virtue, and the 
greatest incentive to every species of excellence. 

Another principal advantage, which the ancient 
mode of the Greek education gave its pupils, was 
their early access to every branch of philosophical 
learning. They did not, like us, employ their youth 
in the acquisition of words: they were engaged in 
pursuits of a higher nature; in acquiring the know- 
ledge of thmgs. They did not, like us, spend seven 
or ten years of sholastic labour, in making a general 
acquaintance with two dead languages. Those years 
were employed jn the study oi nature, and in gain- 
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lag the elements of philosophical knowledge from 
her original economy and laws. Hence all that 
Dacier has observed concerning the probability of 
Plutarch's being seventeen or eighteen years of age 
when he studied under Ammonius, is without the 
least weight. 

The way to mathematical and philosophical know-^ 
ledge was, indeed, much mdre easy among the an- 
cient Greeks than it can ever be with us. Those, 
and every other science, are bound up in terms, 
which we can never understand precisely, till we 
become acquainted with the languages from which 
they are derived. Plutarch, when he learned the 
Roman language, which was not till he was some- 
what advanced in life, observed that he got the 
knowledge of words from his knowledge of things. 
But we lie under the necessity of reversing his 
meUiod ; and before we can arrive at the knowledge 
of things, we must first labour to obtain the know- 
ledge of words. - 

However, though the Greeks had access to science 
without the acquisition of other languages, they were, 
nevertheless, sufficiently attentive to the cultivation 
of their own. Philology, after the mathematics and 
philosophy, was one of their principal studies; and 
they applied themselves considerably to critical in- 
yeistigation. 

A proof of this we find in that Dissertation which 
Plutarch hath given us on the word », engraved on 
the Temple of Apollo at Delphi. In this tract he 
introduces the scholastic disputes, wherein he makes 
a principal figure. After giving us the various sig- 
nifications which others assigned to this word, he 
adds his own idea of it; and that is of some con^&t 
quence to us, because it shows us that he was not a 
polytheist. ** li, says he, Thfiu ar^; as if it were 
£t £y. Thou art one. I mean not in (he aggregate 
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sense, as we say, one army, or one body of men 
composed of many individuals ; but that which ex- 
ists distinctly must necessarily be one; and the very 
idea of Being implies individuality. One is that 
which is a simple Being, free from mixture and com- 
position. To be one, therefore, in this sense, is con- 
sistent only with a nature entire in its first principle, 
and incapable bf alteration or decay/* 

So far we are perfectly satisfied with Plutarch's 
creed, but not with his criticism. To suppose that 
the word hi should signify the existence of one God 
only, is to hazard too much upon conjecture ; and 
the whole tenor of the Heathen theology makes 
against it. 

Nor can we be better pleased with the other in- 
terpretations of this celebrated word. We can 
never suppose, that it barely signified if; intimating 
thereby, that the business of those wno visited the 
temple was inquiry, and that they came to ask the 
Deity, if such events should come to pass. This 
construction is too much forced ; and it would do as 
well, or even better, were the st interpreted, if you 
make large presents to the God, if you pay the 
priest. 

Were not this inscription an object of attention 
amons the learned, we should not, tit this distant 
period of time, have thought it worth mentioning, 
otherwise than as it gives us an idea of one branch 
of Plutarch's education. But as'a ^ngle word, in^ 
scribed on the Temple of Apollo at Delphi, cannot 
but be matter of curiosity with those who carry their 
inquiries into remote antiquity, we shall not scruple 
to add one more to the other conjectures concern- 
ing it. 

We will suppose then, that the word si was here 
used, in the Ionic dialect, for hie, I wish. This per- 
fectly expressed the state of mind of all that efntered 
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the temple on the business of consultatioii ; and it 
might be no less emphatical in the Greek than Vir- 
gil's Quan^iucm Of was in the Latin. If we carry 
this conjecture farther, and think it probable, that 
this word might, as the initial word of a celebrated 
line in the tlSrd hook of the Odyssey, stand there 
to signify the whole hne, we shall reach a degree of 
probability almost bordering on certa^ity. The 
ver^e we allude to is this : 

£i ja^ t/(f 01 fjftMvytfZt ^(01 $i;y0|^iy iro^atOtifv ! 

*' O that fhe Gods would empower me to obtain my 
wkhes !'' What prayer more proper on entering the 
temples of the Gods, particularly with the view of 
consulting them on the events of life. 

If it should be thought, that the initial word is in- 
sufEcient to represent a whole verse, we have to 
answer, that it was agreeable to the custom of the 
ancieojts. They not only conveyed the sense of par* 
ticular verses by their initial words, but frequently of 
lai^epassages by the quotation of a sinde line,oreven 
of hatt a hne; some instances of which occur in the 
foUowiiig lives. The reason of this is obvious. The 
works of their best poets were almost universally 
committed to memory; and the smallest quotation 
was sufficient to convey the sense of a whole passage. 

These observations are matters of mere curiosity, 
indeed ; but they have ha'd their use : for they have 
naturally pointed out to us another instance of the 
excellence of that education which formed our young 
philosopher. 

This was the improvement of the memory, by 
means of exercise. 

Mr. Locke has justly, though obviously enough, 
observed, that nothing so much strengthens tibis 
faculty as the employment of it. 

The Greek mode of education must have had a 
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wonderful effect in this case. The continual exercise 
of the memory, in laying up the treasures of theij* 
poets, the. precepts oi their philosophers, >and the 
problems of their mathematicians, must have given 
it that mechanical power of retention, which nothing 
could easily escape. Thus Pliny * tells us of a 
Greek called Charmidas, who could repeat from me- 
mory the contents of the largest library. 

The advantages Plutarch derived from this exer- 
cise appear in every part of his works. As the 
writings of poets lived in his memory, they were 
ready for use and application on every apposite oc- 
casion. They were always at hand, either to cdn- 
firm the sentiments and justify the principles of his 
heroes, to support his own, or to illustrate both. 

By the aid of a cultivated memory too, he was 
enabled to write a number of c6temporary Lives, 
and to assign to each such a portion of business in 
the general transactions of the times, as might be 
sufficient to delineate the character, without repeated 
details of the same actions and negotiations. This 
made a very difficult part of his work ; and he ac- 
quitted himself here with great management and 
address. Sometimes, indeed, he has repeated the 
same circumstances in cotemporary lives; but it 
was hardly avoidable. The great wonder is, that 
be has done it so seldom. 

But though an improved memory might, in this 
respect, be of service to him, as undoubtedly it was, 
there were others in which it was rather a disad- 
vantage. By trusting too much to it, he has fallen 
into inaccuracies and inconsistencies, where he was 
professedly drawing from preceding writers ; and we 
have often been obliged to rectify his mistakes, by 
consulting those authors, because he would not be 
at the pains to consult them himself. 

• Hist. Nat. lib. vii. cap* 24. 
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If Plutarch might properly be said to belong to 
any sect of philosophers, his education, the ration- 
ality of his principles, and the modesty of his doc- 
trines, would incline us to place him with the latter 
academy. At least, when he left his master Am- 
monius, and came into society, it is more than pro- 
bable, that he ranked particularly with that sect. 

His writings, however, furnish us with many rea- 
sons for thinking, that he afterwards became a citizen 
of the philosophical world. He appears to have 
examined every sect with a calm and unprejudiced 
attention ; to have selected what he found of use for 
the purposes of virtue and happiness ; and to have 
left the rest for the portion of those whose narrow- 
ness of mind could think either science or felicity 
confined to any denomination of men. 

From the Academicians he took their modesty of 
opinion, and left them their onginal scepticism : he 
borrowed their rational theology, and gave up to 
them, in a great measure, their metaphysical refine- 
ments, together with their vain, though seductive, 
enthusiasm. 

With the Peripatetics, he walked in search of na- 
tural science, and of logic ; but, satisfied with what- 
ever practical knowledge might be acquired, he left 
them to dream over the hypothetical part of the 
former, and to chase the shadows of reason tiirough 
the mazes of the latter. 

To the Stoics, he was indebted for the belief of a 
particular Providence ; but he could not enter into 
their idea of future rewards and punishments. He 
knew not how to reconcile the present agency of the 
Supreme Being with his judicial character hereafter ; 
though Theodoret tells us, that he had heard of the 
Christian religion, and inserted several of its myste- 
ries in his works*. From the Stoics too, he bor- 

* Nothing of Plutarch^s is now extant, from which we can 
infer, that he was acquainted with the Christian religion. 
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rowed the doctrine of fortitude : but he rejected the 
unnatural foundation on which they erected that yir-- 
tue. He went back to Socrates for principles where- 
on to rest it. 

With the Epicureans he does not seem to have 
had much intercourse, though the accommodating 
philosophy of Aristippu^ entered frequently into his 
politics, and sometimes into the general economy of 
his life. In tbe little states of Greece that philo^ 
sophy had not much to do ; but had it been adopted 
in the more violent measures of the Roman Ad- 
ministration, our celebrated biographer would not 
have had such scenes of blood and ruin to describe ; 
for emulation, prejudice, and opposition, upon what- 
ever principles they might plead their apology, first 
struck out the fire that laid the commonwealth in 
ashes. If Plutarch borrowed any thing more from 
Epicurus, it was his rational idea of enjoyment. 
That such was his idea, it is more than probable ; 
for it is impossible to believe the tales that the 
Heathen bigots have told of him, or to suppose that 
the cultivated mind of a philosopher should pursue 
its happiness out of the temperate order of nature. 
His irreligious opinions he left to him, as he had left 
to the other sects their vanities and absurdities. 

But when we bring him to the school of Pytha> 
goras, what idea shall we entertain of him 1 Shall 
we consider him any longer as an Academician, or 
as a citizen of the philosophical world? Naturally 
benevolent and humane, he finds a system of divi- 
nity and philosophy perfectly adapted to his natural 
sentiments. The whole animal creation he had ori- 
ginally looked upon with an instinctive tenderness ; 
but when the amiable Pythagoras, the priest of 
Nature, in defence of the common privileges of her 
creatures, }iati called religion into their cause ; — 
when he sought to soften Sie cruelty that man had 
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' exetxslsed agaiost them, by the honest, art of in- 
sinuating the doctrine of transmigration, how eould 
the humane and benevolent Plutarch refuse to serve 
under this priest of Nature ? It was impossible* 
He adopted the doctrine of the Metempsychosis. * 
He entered into jthe merciful scheme of Pythagoras, 
and, hke him, diverted the cruelty of we human 
species, by appealing to the selfish qualities of their 
nature, by subduing their pride, and exciting their 
sympathy^ while he showed them that their future 
existence might be the condition of a reptile. 

This spirit and disposition break strongly from him 
in his observations ov the elder Cato. And as no- 
thing can exhibit a more lively picture of him than 
these paintings of his own, we shall not scruple to 
introduce them here : ** For my part, I cannot but 
charge his using his servants like so many beasts 
of burden, and turning them off, or selling them 
when they grew old, to the account of a mean and 
ungenerous spirit, which thinks that the sole tie be- 
tween man and man is interest or necessity. But 
goodness moves in a larger sphere than justice. The 
obligations of law and equity reach only to mankind, 
biit kindness and beneficence should be extended to 
creatures of every species ; and these still fiowfirom 
the breast of a well-natured man, as streams that 
issue from the living fountain. A good man will 
take care of his horses and dogs, not only while they 
are young, but when old and past service. Thus 
the people of Athens, when they had finished the 
Temple called Hecatomnedon, set at liberty the 
beasts of burden that haa been chiefly employed in 
the work, suffering them to pasture at large, free 
from any other service. It is said, that one of these 
afterwards came of its own accord to work^ and 
putting itself at the head of the labouring cattle, 
marched before them to the citadel. This pleased 

VOL. I. D 
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the people, and th^y made a decree, that it should 
be kept at the pubhc charge so long as it lived. The 
graves of Cimon's mares, with which he thrice con- 
quered at the Olympic games, are still to be seen 
near his own tomb. Many have shown particular 
marks of regard, in burying the dogs which they had 
cherished and been fond of ; and amongst the rest, 
Xantippus of old, whose dog swam by the side of 
his galley to Salamis, when the Athenians were 
forced to abandon their city, and was, afterwards 
buried by him upon a promontory, which tb this day 
is called the Dog's Grave. We certainly ought not 
to treat living creatures like shoes or household goods, 
which, when worn out with use, we throw away ; 
and were it only to learn benevolenc)^ to humankind, 
we should be merciful to other creatures. For my 
own part» I would not sell even an old ox that had 
laboured for me'; much less would I remove, for thf^ 
sake of a little money, a man gro#n old in my ser- 
vice, from his usual lodgings and diet ; for to him, poor 
man ! it would be as bad as baiiishment, since he 
could be of no more use to the bu^er than he was to 
the seller. But Cato, as if he took a pHde in these 
things, tells us, that when consul, he left his war- 
horse in Spain, to save the public the charge of his 
conveyance. Whether such things as these are in- 
stances of greatness or littleness of soul, let the reader 
judge for himself.'' 

What an amiable idea of our benevolent philoso- 
pher ! How worthy the instructions of the priest of 
Nature ! How honourable to that great master of 
truth and universal science, whose sentiments were 
decisive in every doubtful matter, and whose maxims 
were received with silent conviction* ! 

Wherefore should we wonder to find Plutarch 
more particularly attached to the opinions of this 
* Val. Max. lib. viii. cap. 15. 
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great man ? Whether we consider the immensity of 
his erudition, or the henevolence of his system, the 
motives for that attachment were equally powerful. 
Pythagoras had collected all the stores of human 
learning, and had reduced them into one rational and 
useful body of science. like our glorious Bacon, 
he led Philosophy forth from the jargon of schools, 
and the fopperies of sects. He made her what she 
was ori^^lly designed to be, the handmaid of Na-' 
ture ! Jrtendly to her creatures, and faithful to her 
laws. Whatever knowledge could be gained by 
human industry, by the most extensive inquiry and 
observation, he had every means and opportunity to 
obtain. The priests of Egypt unfolded to him their 
mysteries and their learning : they led him through 
the records of the remotest antiquity, and opened all 
those stores of science that had been amassing 
through a multitude of ages. The Magi of Persia 
cooperated with the priests of Egypt in the instruc- 
tion of this wonderful philosopher. They taught him 
those higher parts of science, by which they were 
themselves so much distinguished, astronomy and 
the system of the universe. The laws of moral life, 
and the institutions of civil societies, with their se- 
veral excellences and defects, he learned from the 
various states and establishments of Greece. Thus 
accomplished, when he came to dispute in the Olym- 
pic contests, he was considered as a prodigy of wis- 
dom and learning ; but when the choice of his title 
was left to him, he modestly declined the appellation 
of a vns^ man, and was contented only to be called 
a lover of wisdom*. 

Shall not Plutarch then meet with all imaginable 
indulgence, if, in his veneration for this great man, 
he not only adopted the nobler parts of his philoso- 
phy, but (what he had avoided with regard to the 

* Val, Max. lib. vlii. cap. 7. 
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Other sectB) followed him too io his errors \ Such, in 
particular, was his doctrine of dreams ! to which our 
biographer, we must confess, has paid too much at- 
tention. Yet absolutely to condiemn him for this 
would, perhaps, be hazarding as much as totally to . 
defend him. We must acknowledge, with the elder 
Pliny, 8i exemplis agatWy profoctd paria Jiant *; 
or, in the language of honest Sir Kobeft de Coverle^r, 
" Much may be said on both sides.'' However, if 
Pliny, whose complaisance for the credit of the mar- 
vellous in particular was very great, could be doubt-^ 
ful about this matter, we of little faith may be allowed 
to be more so. Yet Plutarch, in his Treatise on 
Oracles, has maintained his doctrine by such power* 
ful testimonies, that if any regard is to be paia to his 
veracity, some attention should be given to his opi* 
nion. We shall Iberefore leave the point, where Mr, 
Addison thought proper to leave a more improbable 
doctrine, in suspense. 

When Zeno consulted tine oracle in what manner 
he should live, the answer was, that he should in** 
quire of the dead. Assiduous and indefatigable ap- 
plication to reading made a considerable part of the 
Greek education ; and in this onr biographer seems 
to have exerted the greatest industiy. The number 
of books he has quoted, to which he has referred, 
and from which he has written, seems almost incre-> 
dible, when it is considered, that the art of printing 
was not known in his time, and that the purchase of 
manuscripts was difficult and dear. 

His family, indeed, was not without wealth. In 
his Symposiacs, he tells us, that it was ancient in 
Chaeronea ; and that his ancestors had been invested 
with the most considerable offices in the magistracy. 
He mentions in particular his great-grandfather m- 
i^rchus, whom he had the happiness of knowing ; 
« Hist, Nfit. l|b. ^. cap, 75. 
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and relates, from his authority, the misfortunes of his 
fellow citizens, under the severe discipline of An- 
thony's soldiers. 

His grandfather Lamprias, he tells us, was a man 
of great eloquence, and of a brilliant imagination. 
He was distinguished by his merit as a convivial 
companion ; and was one of those happy mortals, 
who, when they sacrifice to Bacchus, are favoured 
by Mercury. His good-humour and pleasantry in* 
creased with his cdps ; and he used to say, that 
wine bad the same effect upon him, that fire has on 
incense, which causes the finest and richest essences 
to evaporate. 

Plutarch has mentioned his father likewise; but 
has not given us his name in any of those writings 
that are come down to us. However, he has borne 
honourable testimony to his memory ; for he tells us, 
that he was a learned and a virtuous man, well ac- 
quainted with the philosophy and theology of his 
time, and conversant with the works of the Poets. 
Plutarch, in his Political Precepts, mentions an in- 
stance of his father's discretion, which does him great 
honour. " I remember," says he, " that I was sent, 
when a very young man, along with another citizen 
of Chaeronea, on an embassy to the proconsul. My 
colleague being, by son>e accident, obtiged to stop 
in the way, I proceeded without him, and executed 
our commission. Upon my return to Chaeronea, 
Ivhen I was to give an account in public of my ne- 
gociation, my father took me aside, and said, my son, 
take care that in the account you are about to give, 
you do not mention yourself distinctly, but jointly 
with your colleague. Say not, / went, I spoke, I 
executed ; but we went, we spake, we executed. Thus, 
though your colleague was incapable of attending 
you, he will share in the honour of your success, as 
well as in that of your appointment; and you will 

d2 
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avoid that envy which necessarily follows all jaiTo«- 
gated merit*' 

Plutarch had two brothers, whose names were 
Timon and Lamprias. These were his associates in 
study and amusement; and he always speaks of 
them with pleasure and affection. Of Timon in par- 
ticular he says, *' Though Fortune has, on many 
occasions, been favourable to me, yet I have no ob- 
ligations to her so great as the enjoyment of my bro- 
ther Timon's invariable friendship and kindness .'' 
Lamprias too he mentions as inheriting the lively dis- 
position and good'-humour of his grandfather, who 
bore the same name.. 

Some writers have asserted, that Plutarch passed 
into Egypt. Others allege, tiiat there is no autho- 
rity for that assertion ; and it is true, that we have 
no written record concerning it. Nevertheless, we 
incline to believe, that he did travel into that coun- 
try ; and we found our opinion on the following rea- 
sons. In the first place, this tour was a part of 
liberal 43ducation among the Greeks ; and Plutarch, 
being descended from a family of distinction, was 
therefore, likely to enjoy such a privilege. In the 
next place, his treatise of Isis and Osuris, shows that 
he had a more than common knowledge of the reli- 
gious mysteries of the Egyptians ; and it is there- 
fore highly probable, that he obtained this knowledge 
by being conversant amongst them. To have writ- 
ten a treatise on so abstruse a subject, without 
some more eminent advantages than other writers 
might afford him, could npt have been agreeable 
to the genius, or consistent with the modesty, of 
Plutarch. 

However, supposing it doubtful whether he passed 
into Egypt, there is no doubt at all that he traveled 
into Italy. Upon what occasion he visited that 
country, it is not quite so certain ; but he probably 
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went to Rome in a public capacity^ on the business of 
the Chasroneans. ror, in the life of Demosthenes, he 
tells us^ that he had no leisure in his journey to Italy 
to learn the Latin language^ on the account of public 
business. 

As the passage here referred to affords us further 
matter of speculation for the life of Plutarch, we 
shall give it as we find it. " An author who woujd 
write a history of events which happened in a foreign 
country, and cannot be come at m his own, as he • 
has his materials to collect from a variety of books, 
' dispersed in different libraries, his first care should 
be to take up his residence in some populous town 
which has an ambition for literature. There he will 
meet with ma^y curious and valuable books ; and the 
particulars that are wanting in writers he may, upon 
inquiry, be supplied with, by those who have laid 
them up in the faithful repository of memory. This 
will prevent his work from being defective in any ma- 
terial point. As to myself, I live in a little towq ; 
and I qhoo^e to live there^ lest it should become still 
less. When I wa« in Rome, and other parts of Ita^y, 
1 had not leisure tp study the Latin tongue, on ac- 
count of the public commissions with which I was 
charged, ai|d the number of people who came to be 
instructed by me in philosophy. It was not, there- 
fore, till a late period in life that I began to read the 
Roman authors/' 

From this short account, we ipay collect with to- 
lerable certainty, the following circumstances : 

In the first place, Plutarch tell us, that while he 
was resident in Rome, publip business and lectures 
in philosophy left him no time for learning the Latin 
language; and yet, a little before, he had observed, 
that those who write a history of foreign characters 
and events, ought to be conversant with the histo- 
rians of that country where the character existed, 
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and the scene is laid : but he acknowledges, that be 
did not learn the Latin language till he was late in 
life, because, when at Rome, he had not time for 
that purpose. 

We may, therefore, conclude, that he wrote his 
Morals at Rome, and his Lives at Chaeronea. For 
the composition of the former, the knowledge of the 
Roman language was not necessary: the Greek 
tongue was then generally understood in Rome ; and 
he had no necessity for making use of any other^ 
when he delivered his lectures of philosophy to the 
people. Those lectures, it is more than probable, 
made up that collection of Morals which is come 
down to us. 

Though he could not avail himself of the Roman 
historians, in the great purpose of writiRg his Lives, 
for want of a competent acquaintance with the lan<- 
guage in which they wrote; yet, by conversing with 
the principal citizens in the Greek tongue, he must 
have collected many essential circumstances, and 
an.ecdotes of characters and events, that promoted 
his design, and enriched the plan of his work. The 
treasures he acquired of this kmd he secured by means 
of a common-place book, which he constantly car- 
ried about with him : and as it appears that he was 
at Rome, and in other parts of Italy, from the be- 

finning of Vespasian*s reign to the end of Trajan's, 
e must have had sufficient time and opportunity to 
procure materials of every kind ; for this was a pe- 
riod of almost forty years. 

We shall the more readily enter into the belief that 
Plutarch collected his materials chiejfly from conver- 
sation, when we consider in what manner, and on 
what subjects, the ancients used to converse. The 
discourse of people of education and distinction in 
those days was somewhat different from that of ours. 
It was not on the powers or pedigree of a horse : it 
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was not a match of traveling between geese and 
turkeys ; it was not on a race of maggots, started 
against each other on the table, when diey first came 
to daylight from the shell of a filbert : it was not by 
what part you may suspend ^ spaniel the longest 
without making him whine : it was not on the exqui- 
site finesse, jand the highest manoeuvres of play. The 
old Romans had no ambition for attainments of this 
nature. They had no such masters in science as 
Heber and Hoyle. The taste of their day did not 
run so high. The powers of ppetry and philosophy, 
the economy of human life and manners, the culti- 
vation of the intellectual faculties, the enlargement 
of the mind., historical and political discussions on 
the events of their country ; — these, and such sub- 
jects as these, made the principal part of their con- 
versation. Of this Plutarch has givei^ us at once a 
proof and a specimen, in what he calls his Sympo- 
siacs, or, as our Selden calls it, his Table-Talk. 
From such conversations as these, then, we cannot 
wonder thdt he was able to collect such treasures as 
were necessary for the maintenance of his biographi- 
cal undertaking. 

In the sequel of tjie last quoted passage, we find 
another argument which confirms us in the opinion 
that Plutarch's knowledge of the Bqman history, 
was chiefiy of colloquial acquisition. " My me- 
thod of learning the Roman language, says he, may 
seem strai^ge ; and yet it is very true. I did not so 
much gain the, knowledge of things by the words, as 
words by the knowledge I had of things." This 
plainly implies, that he was previously acquainted 
with the events described in the language he was 
learning. 

It must be owned that the Roman History had 
been already written in Greek by Polybius ; and^ 
that, indeed, somewhat invalidates the last-imsn- 
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tioned argument. Nevertheless, it has still sufficient 
evidence for its support. There are a thousand cir- 
cumstances in Plutarch's lives, which could not be 
collected from Polybius ; and it is clear to us, that 
he did not make much use of his Latin reading. 
' He acknowledges that he did not apply himself to 
the acquisition of that language till he was far ad- 
vanced in life : possibly it might be about the latter 
part of the reign of Trajan, whose kind disposition 
. towards his country, rendered the weight of public 
and political business easy to him. 

But whenever he might begin to learn the language 
of Rome, it is certain that he made no great pro- 
gress in it. . This appears as well from the little com- 
ments he has occasionally given us on certain Latin 
words, as from some passages in his Lives, where 
he has professedly followed the Latin historians, and 
yet followed them in an uncertain and erroneous 
manner. 

That he wrote the Lives of Demosthenes and Ci« 
cero at Cbseronea, it is clear from his own account ; 
and it is more than probable too, that the rest of his 
Lives were written in that retirement ; for if, while 
he was at Rome, he could scarcely find time to learn 
the language, it is hardly to be supposed that he could 
do more than lay up materials for composition. 

A circumstance arises here, which confirms to us 
an opinion we have long entertained, that the Book 
of Apophthegms, which is said to have been written 
by Plutarchj^ is really not his work. This book is 
dedicated to Trajan ; and the dedicator assuming 
the name and character of Plutarch, says, he had, 
before this, written the Lives of illustrious men : but 
Plutarch wrote those Lives at Chaeronea; and he 
did not retire to Chseronea' till after the death of 
Trajan. 

There are other proofs, if others were necessary. 
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lo show that this, work was supposititious. For, ia 
this dedication . to Trajan, not the least mention id 
made of Plutarch's having been his preceptor, of his 
being raised by him to the consular dignity, or of 
his being appointed governor of Illyria. Dacier, ob^ 
serving this, has drawn a wrong conclusion from it, 
and, contrary to the assertion of Suidas, will have it, 
that Plutarch was neither preceptor to Trajan, nor 
honoured with any appointments under hii6. Had 
it occurred to him that the Book of Apophthegms 
could not be Plutarch's book, but that it was merely 
an extract made from his real works, by some indus- 
trious grammarian, he would not have been under 
the necessity of hazarding so much against the re- 
, ceived opinion of his connexions with Trajan ; nor 
would he have found it necessary to allow him so 
little credit to his letter addressed to that emperor^ 
which we have upon record. The letter is as follows : 

PLUTARCH j:0 TRAJAN. 

*' I AM sensible that you sought not the empire. 
Your natural modesty would not suffer you to apply 
for a distinction to which you were always entitled 
by the excellency of your manners. That modesty, 
however, makes you still more worthy of those ho* 
nours you had no ambition to solicit. Should your 
future government prove in any degree answerable 
to your former merit, I shall have reason to congra- 
tulate both your virtue and my own good fortune 
on ibis great event. But if otherwise, you have ex- 
posed yourself to danger, and me to obloquy ; for 
Kome will never endure an emperor unworthy of 
her ; and the faults of the scholar will be imputed to 
the master. Seneca is reproached, and his fame 
still suffers, for the vices of Nero t the reputation of 
Quintilian is hurt by the ill conduct of his scholars ; 
arid even Socrates is accused of negligence in the 
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education of Alcibiades. Of you, ho^^ever, I hav6 
better hopes, and flatter myself that your admtmstr^- 
tion will do honour to your virtues. Only continue 
to be what you are« Let your goyemment com- 
mence in your breast ; and lay the foundation of it 
in the commands of your passions. If you make 
tirttte the rule of your, conduct, and the end of your 
actions; every thing will proceed in harmony and 
order. I have explained to you the spirit of those 
laws and constitutions that were established by yoar 
predecessors; and you have nothing to do but to 
carry them into execution. If this should be the 
case, I shall have the glory of having formed an 
emperor to virtue ; but if otherwise, let this letter 
remain a testimony with succeeding ages, that yoii 
did not ruin the Roman empire under pretence of the 
counsels or the authority ot Plutarch." 

Why Daeier should think that this letter ift neither 
worthy of the pen, nor written in the manner of Plu- 
tarch, it is not easy to conceive ; for it has all the 
spirit, the manly freedom, and the sentimental turn 
of that philosopner. 

We shall find it no very difficult matter to account 
for his connexions with Trajan, if we attend to the 
manner in which he lived, and to the reception' he 
met with in Rome. During bis residence in that 
city, his house was the resort of the principal citi- 
zens. All that were distinguished by their rank, 
taste, learning, or politeness, sought his conversation, 
and attended his lectures^ The study of the Greek 
language and philosophy was, at that time, the 
greatest pursuits of the Roman nobility, and even 
the emperors honoured the most celebrated profes- 
sors with t^heir presence and support. Plutarch, in 
bis Treatise on Curiosity, has introduced a circum- 
stance, which places the attention that was paid to 
his lectures in a very strong light. " It once hap- 
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pftned," says he, "that when I was speaking in 
public at Rome, Arulenus Rusticus, die same whom 
Domitian, through envy of his growing reputation, 
afiterwards put to dead), was one of my hearers. 
When I was in the middle of my discourse, a soldier 
came in, and brought him a letter from the emperor. 
Upon this, there was a general silence through the 
audience, and I stopped to give him time to peruse 
this letter; but he would not suffer it; nor did he 
open the letter till I had finished my lecture and the 
audience was dispersed.'* 

To understand the importance of this compliment, 
it will be necessary to consider the quality and cha* 
racter of the person who paid it. Arulenus was 
one of the greatest men in Rome ; distinguished as 
well by the lustre of his family, as by fin honourable 
ambition and thirst of glory. He was tribune of the 
people when Nero caused Psetus and Soranus to be 
capitally condemned by a decree of the senate. 
When Soranus was deliberating with his friends, 
whether he should attempt or give up his defence, 
Arulenus had the spirit to propose an opposition to 
the decree of the senate, in his capacity of tribune; 
and he would' have carried it into execution, had he 
not been overruled by Paetus, who remonstrated, 
that by such a measure he would destroy himself, 
without the satisfaction of serving his ^end. He 
was afterwards praeter after Yitellius, whose inte- 
rests he followed with the greatest fidelity. But his 
spirit and magnanimity do him the greatest honour, 
in that eulogy which he wrote on Paetus and Helvi- 
dius Priscus. His whole conduct was regulated by 
the precepts of philosophy ; and the respect he 
showed to Plutarch on this occasion was a proof of 
his attachment to it. Such was the man who post-* 
poned the letter of a prince to the lecture of a phi-> 
losopher. 

VOL. I. E 
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But Plutarch was not only treated with general 
marksi of distinction by the superior people in Kone ; 
he had particular and yery respectable friendships. 
Sossius Senecioy who was four times consul, once 
under Nerva, and thrice under Trajan^ was his most 
intimate friend. To him he addresses his lives, ex* 
cept that of Aratus, which is inscribed to Poly- 
crates of Sycion, the grandson of Aratus. With 
Seoecio he not only lived in the strictest friendship 
whilst he was in Eiome, but corresponded with him 
after he retired to Greece. And is it not easy to be- 
lieve, that through the interest of this zealous and 
powerfrd friend, Plutarch might not onlv be ap- 
pointed tutor to Trajan, but be advanced likewise 
to the consular dignity 1 When we consider Plu- 
tarch's eminence in Home as a teacher of philosophy^ 
nothing can be more probable than tne former: 
when we remember the consular interest of Senecio 
under Trajan, and his distinguished regard for Plu- 
tarch, nothing can be more ukely than the latter. 

The honour of being preceptor to such a virtuous 
prince as Trajan, is so important a point in the life 
of Plutarch, that it must not hastily be given up* 
Suidas has asserted it. The letter above quoted, if 
it be, as we have no doubt of its being, the genuine 
composition of Plutarch, has confirmed it. Pe- 
trarch has maintained it. Dacier only has doubted, 
or rather denied it But upon what evidence has he 
grounded his opinion 1 Plutarch, he says, was but 
Uuree or four vears older than Traian, and therefore 
was unfit to be his preceptor in philosophy. Now 
let us inquire into the force of this argument. Tra- 
. jan spent the early part of his life in arms : Plutarch 
in the study of the sciences. When that prince ap- 
plied himself to literary pursuits, he was somewhait 
advanced in life : Plutarch must have been more so. 
And why a man of science should be an unfit pre- 
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ceptor in phUosopiiy to a military man, though do 
more than four years older, the reason, we appre- 
hend, will be somewhat difficult to discover. 

Dacier> moreorer, is reduced to a petUio principii, 
when he says that Plutarch was only four years 
older than Trajan : for we have seen that it is im^ 
possible to ascertain the time of Plutarch's birth ; 
and the date which Dacier assigns it is purely con- 
jectural : we will therefore conclude, with those 
learned men who have formerly allowed Plutarch ' 
the honour of being preceptor to Trajan, that he 
certainly was «o. There is little doubt that they 
grounded their assertions upon proper authority; 
and, indeed, the internal evidence arising from tbe 
natore and effects of that education, which did honour 
to the scholar and to the master, comes in aid of the 
amiment. , 

oome chronologers have taken upon them to as- 
certain the time when Plutarch's reputation was es- 
tablished in Rome. Peter of Alexandria fixes it in 
the thirteenth year of the reign of Nero, in the con- 
sulate of Gapito and Rafus: ^^Lucian," says he, 
^' was, at this time, in great reputation amongst the 
Romans; and Musonius and Plutarch were well 
known.'' Eusebius brings it one year lower, and 
tells us, that, in the fourteenth year of Nero's reign, 
Mosonius and Plutarch were in great reputation. 
3o^ these writers are palpably mistaken. W^e 
have seen, that in the tweltth year of Nero, Plu- 
tarch was yet at school under Ammonius ; and it 
is not very probable that a schoolboy should be ce- 
lebrated as a philosopher in Rome, within a year or 
two after. Indeed, Eusebius contradicts himself; 
fovi on another occasion, he places him in the reign 
of Adrian, the third year of the olympiad 224, of the 
Christian anra 120 1 **In this year,'*^sayshe, "the 
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philosophers Plutarch of Chaeroneay Sextus, and 
Agathobulus, flourished/' Thus he carries hiia as 
much too low, as he had before placed him too high. 
It is certain, that he first grew into reputation under 
the reign of Vespasian, and that his philosophical 
fame was established in the time of Trajan. 

It seems that the Greek and Latin writers of 
those times were either little acquainted with each 
other's works, or that there were some literary 
jealousies and animosities between tbem» When 
Plutarch flourished, there were several cotemporary 
•writers of distinguished abilities; Perseus, Lucan, 
Silius Italicus, Valerius Flaccus, the younger Pliny, 
Solinus, Martial, Quintilian, and many more/ Yet 
none of those have made the least mention of him* 
Was this envy 1 or was it Roman pride t Possibly 
they could not bear that a Greek sophist, a native of 
9ucb a contemptible town as,Ch«ronea, should enjoy 
the palm of bterary praise in Rome. It must be 
pbserved, at the same time, that the principal Roman 
writers had conceived a jealousy ot the Greek phi-r 
losophers, which was very prevailing in that age. 
Of this we find a strong testimony in the elder 
Pliny, where, speaking of Cato the Censor's disap- 
proving and dismissing die Grecian orators, and of 
the younger Cato's bringing in triumph a sophist 
from Greece, he exclaims in terms that signified con- 
tempt, quanta marum commutaHo f 

HoVirever, to be undistinguished by the encomiums 
pf cotemporary writer8,-was by no means a thing pe? 
culi^r to Plutarch. It ha9 oeen, and still is^ the 
fate of superior genius, to be beheld either with 
silent or abusive envy. It makes its way Uke the 
sun, which we look upon with pain, unless some^ 
thing passes over him that obscures his glory. We 
then view with eagerness the shi^dow, the cloud, or 
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the spoty and are pleased with what eclipses the 
briffhtaess we otherwise cannot bear» 

Yet, if Plutarch, like other great men, found 
** £nvv never con(](uered but by death," his manes 
have been appeased by the amplest atonements. 
Amongst the many that have done honour to his 
memory, the following eulogiums deserve to be 
recorded. 

AUL17S Gellius compliments him with the high- 
est distinction in science*. 

Taurus, quoted by Gellias, calls him a man of 
the most consummate learning and wisdoint. 

EusBBitJS places him at we head of the Gteek 
philosophers t^ 

Sardianus, in his Prefkce to the lives of the 
Philosophers, calls him the most divine Plutarch, 
the beauty and harmony of philosophy. 

Petrarch, in his moral writings, frequentiv dis- 
tinguishes him by the title of the great Plutarch. 

Honour has been done to him likewise by Origen, 
Himerius the Sophist, Cyrillus, Theodoret, Suidas, 
I^otius, Xiphilinus, Joannes, Salisberiensis, Vic- 
torius, lipsius, and Agathias, in the epigram which 
is thus translated by Dryden : i 

CbieroneaD Plutarch, to thy deathless praise 
Does martial Rome this grateful statue raise ; 
Because both Greece and she thy fame ba've shared ; 
Thdr heroes written, and their lives compared. 
But thou thyself cpuldst never write thy own : 
Their lives have parallels, but thine has none 

But this is perfectly extravagant. We are much 
better pleased with the Greek verses of the honest 
metropolitan under Constantino Monomachus. 
They deserve to be translated. 

• A. Gellios, lib. iv. cap. 7. f Gell. lib. i, cap, 26. • 

i Easeb. Prasp. lib. iii. init. 

£2 
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I^ord of that light, that living p6wer, to tave 
Which her lost sons no Heathen Science gave $ 
If aught of these thy mercy means to spare. 
Yield Plato, Lord, — yield Plutarch to my prayer. 
Led by no grace, no new conversion wrought. 
They felt thy own dtvinity of thought 
That grace exerted, spare the partial rod : 
The last, best witness, that thou art their God ! 

Theodore Gaza, who was a man of congiderabie 
learning, and a great reviver of letters, had a parti- 
cular attachment to our biographer. When he was 
asked, in case of a general destruction of books, 
what author he would wish to save from the ruin, 
he answered Plutarch. He considered his historical 
and philosophical writings as the most beneficial to 
society, and, of course, the best substitute for all 
other books. 

Were it necessary to produce further suffrages for 
the merit of Plutarch, it would be sufficient to say, 
that he has been praised by Montaigne, 8t. Evre-* 
mont and Montesquieu, the best critics and the 
ablest writers of their time. 

After receiving the most distinguished honours 
that a philosopher could enjoy ; i^ter the godlike 
office 01 teaching wisdom and goodness to the me- 
tropolis of the world ; after having formed an em- 
peror to virtue ; and after beholding the effects of 
his precepts in the happiness of humankind : Plu- 
tarcn retired to his native country. The death of 
his illustrious prince and pupil, to a man of his sen- 
sibility, must have rendered Rome even painful : for 
whatever influence philosophy may have on the cul- 
tivation of the mina, we find that it has very little 
power over the interests of the heart. 

It must have been in the decline of life that Plu- 
tarch retired to Chseronea. But though he with- 
drew from the busier scenes of the world, he fled not 
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to ail Unprofitable or inactive solitude. . In that re- 
tirement ne formed the great work for which he had 
so long been preparing materials, his Lives of Illus- 
tnous Men ; a work which, as Soaliger says, turn 
solum fait in manibus haminum, at etiam hMmani 
generis menuniam occupamt. 

To recommend by encomiums what has been re* 
ceiv^ with universal approbation, would be super- 
fluous. But to observe where the biographer has 
WoeUed, and in what he has failed ; to make a due 
estimate as well of the defects as of the merits of his 
work ; may have its use. 

lipsius has observed, that he does not write his^ 
lory, but scra^ of history; non hisioriam, sed par- 
ticuku hist€ri4B* This is said of his Lives, and, in 
one sense, it is true. No single life that he has 
written will afford a sufficient history of its proper 
period ; neither was it possible that it should do so. 
As his plan comprised a number of cotemporary 
lives, most of which were in public characters, the 
business of their period was to be divided amongst 
them. The general history of the time was to be 
thrown into separate portions; and those portions 
were to be allotted to such characters as had. the 
principal interest in the several events. 

This was, in some measure, done by Plutarch ; 
but it was not done with great art or accuracy. At 
the same time, as we have already observed, it is 
not to be wondered, if there were some repetitions, 
when the part which the several characters bore in 
the principal events, was necessary to be pointed out. 

Yet these scraps of history, thus divided and dis- 
persed, when seen in a collective form, make no 
very imperfect narrative of the times within their 
view* Their biographer's attention to the minuter 
circumstances of character, his disquisitions of prin- 
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ciples and maDoerSy and his political and philoao* 
phical discussions, lead us in an easy and intelligent 
manner, to the events fae describes. 

It is not to be denied, that his narratiyes are 
sometimes disorderly, and too often encumbered 
with impertinent digressions. By pursuinff with too 
much indulgence the train of ideas, he has nequently 
destroyed me order of facts, broneht together events 
that lay at i^ distance from each other, called forward 
those circumstances to which he should have made 
a regular progress, and made no other apology for 
these idle excursions, but by telling us that he is out 
of the order of time. 

Notes, in the time of Plutarch, :were not in use. 
Had he known the convenience of marginal writing, 
he would certainly have thrown the greatest part of 
his digressions into that form. They are, undoubt* 
edly, tedious and disgustful ; and all we can do to 
reconcile ourselves to them, is to remember, that, in 
the first place, marginal writing was a thing un- 
known ; and that the benevolent desire of conveying 
instruction, was the greatest motive with the biogra- 
pher for introducing them. This appears, at least, - 
nrom the nature of Siem ; for they are chiefly disqui- 
sitions in natural history and philosophy. 

In painting the manners of men, Flutarch is truly 
excellent Nothing can be more clear than his 
moral distinctions ; nothing ^ner than his delinea- 
tions of the mind. 

The spirit of philosophical observation and inquiry, 
which, when properly directed, is the great orna- 
ment and excellence of histoiical composition, Plu- 
tarch possessed in an eminent degree. His biogra- 
phical writings teach philosonny at once by precept 
and by example. His mojUs and his characters 
mutually explain and give race to each other. 
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His sentuuents of the duty of a biographer were 
peculiarly just and delicate. This will appear from 
bis strictures on those historians who wrote of Phi- 
Jistus. '* It is plain/' says he, ** that Timaeus takes 
every occasion, from Philistus's known adherence to 
arbitrary power, to load him with the heaviest re- 
proaches. Those whom he injured are in some' de- 
gree excusable, if, in their resentment, they treated 
him with indignities after death. But wherefore 
should his biographers, whom he never injured, and 
who have had the benefit of his works ; wherefore 
should they exhibit him with all the exaggerations of 
scurrility, in those scenes of distress to which for- 
tune sometimes reduces the best of men t On the 
other handy Ephorus is no less extravagant in his en- 
comiums on Fhilistus. He knows well how to 
throw into shades the foibles of the human charac- 
ter, and to give an air of plausibility to the most in- 
defensible conduct : but with all his elegance, with 
all his art, he cannot rescue Philistus from the im- 
putation of being the most strenuous supporter of 
arbitrary power, of being the fondest follower and 
admiser ot the luxury, the magnificence, the alliance . 
of tyrants. Upon the whole, he who neither defends 
the principles of Philistus, nor insults over his 
mi^ortunes, will best discharge the duties of the\ 
bistorian." . ^ 

There 4s such a thing as constitutional religion. 
There is a certain temper and frame of mind natu- 
rally productive of devotion. There are men who 
are born with the original principles of piety ; and 
in this class we need not hesitate to place Plutarch. 

If this disposition has sometimes made him too 
indulgent to superstition, and too attentive to the less 
rational circumstances of the heathen theology, it is 
not to be wondered. But, upon the whole, he had 
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coiuisfeot and honourable BoCtons of the Supreme 
Beings 

That he believed the unity of the Divine Nature, 
we have already seen in his observations on the 
word $i, engraved on Apollo's temple. The same 
opinion too is found in his Treatise on the Cessation 
of Oracles ; where, in the character of a P|atoiiist» 
he argues against the Stoics, who denied the plu- 
raUty of worlds. ** If there are many worlds, said 
the Stoics, why then is there only one Fate, and 
one Providence to guide them 1 for the Platonista 
allow tbat.there is but one. Why should not many 
Jupiters, or Gods, be necessary for the government 
of many worlds!'' To this Plutarch answers, 
" Where b the necessity of supposing many Jupiters 
for this plurality of worlds 1 is not one Excellent 
Being, endued with reason and intelliffence, such as 
He is whom we acknowledge to be Uie Father and 
Lord of all things, sufficient to direct and rule these 
worlds 1 If there were more supreme agents, their 
decrees would be vain, and contradictory to each 
other r 

But though Plutarch acknowledged the iadivi- 
duality of the Supreme Being, he believed, never- 
theless, in the existence of intermediate beings of an 
inferior order, between the divine and the human 
nature. These beings he calls genii, or daemons* 
It is impossible, he thmks, from the general order 
and principles of creation, that there should be no 
mean betwixt the two extremes of a mortal and im- 
mortal being; that there cannot be in nature so 
greats a vacuum, without some intermediate species 
of life, which might in some measure partake of 
botb. And as we find the connexion between soul 
and body to be made by means of the -animal spirits, 
«o these demons are intelligences between divinity 
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and luimantty. Their jiature, howev^, is belieyed 
to be progressive. At first they are supposed to 
have been virtuous tAen, whose souls being refined 
from the gross parts of their former existence^ are 
adnutted into uie higher order of genii, and are 
from thence either raised to a more exalted mode 
of etfierial being, or degraded to mortal forms, ac- 
cording to their merit or their degeneracy. One 
order of these genii; he supposes, presided over 
oracles; others administerea, under the Supreme 
Being, the affiiirs and the fortunes of men, support- 
ing the virtuous, punishing the bad, and sometmies 
even communicating with the best and purest na- 
turea. Thus the genius of Socrates still warned 
him of approachmg danger, and taught him to 
avoid it. 

It is this order of beings which the late Mr. 
Thomson, who in enthusiasm was a Flatonist, and 
in beDevolence a Pythagorean, has so beautifully 
described, in his Seas9ns i and, as if the good bard 
had believed the doctrine, he- pathetically invokes' a 
favourite spirit which had lately forsakoi its former 



And art thou, Stanley, of that sacred bond ? 
Al98 ! for ui'too toon ! 

Such were Plutarch's religious principles ; and as 
a proof that'he thought them of consequence, he en- 
tered, after his retirement, into a sacred diaracter, 
and was consecrated priest of Apollo. 

This was not his sole appointment, when he re- 
turned to Chaeronea. He united the sacerdotal with 
the magistratial character, and devoted himself at 
once to the service of the gods, and to the duties of 
soeieiy. He did not think that phUosophy, or the 
pursuit of letters, ought to exempt any man from 
personal service in the community to which he be- 
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longed ; and though his literary labours were of the? 
greatest importance to the world, he sought no et-^ 
cuse in those from discharging offices of public trust 
in his little city of Chaeronea. 

It appears that he passed through several of these 
offices, and that he was, at last, appointed archon, 
or chief magistrate of the city. Whether he retained 
bis superintendency of lUyria after the death of 
Trajan, we do not certainly know : but, in this hum- 
ble sphere, it will be worth our while to inquire in 
what manner a philosopher would administer justice. 

With regard to the inferior offices that he bore, he 
looked upon them in the same light as the great 
Epaminondas had done, who, when he was appointed 
to a commission beneath his rank, observed, ** that 
no office could give dignity to him that held it; 
but that he who held it might give dignity to any 
office/' It is not unenterti^ning to hear our philo- 
sopher apologize for his employment when he dis- 
charges the office of commissioner of sewers and 
public buildings. " I make no doubt," says he, 
*'that the citizens of Chaeronea often smile, when 
they see me employed in such offices as these. On 
such occasions, I generally call to mind what is said 
of Antisthenes: when he was bringing honie, in his 
own hands, a dirty fish from the market, some, who 
observed it, expressed their surprise ; It is for myself, 
said Antisthenes, that I carry this fish. On the con- 
trary, for my own part, when I am rallied for mea-» 
suring tiles, or for calculating a quantity of stones or 
mortar, I answer, that it is not for myself I do 
these things, but for my country. For, in all things 
of this nature, the public utilitjr takes off the dis- 
grace ; and the meaner the office you sustain may 
be, the greater is the compliment that you pay to the 
public.*' 

Plutarch, in th^ capacity of ,a public magistrate^ 
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l^as indefatigable in recommending unanimity to die 
citizens. To carry thb point more effectually, he 
lays it down as a first principle, that a magistrate 
should be affable and easy of access ; that his house 
should always be open as a place of refuge for those 
who sought for justice; and that he should not 
satisfy himself merely with allotting certain hours 
of the day to sit for the dispatch of business, but 
that he should employ a part of his time in private 
negociations, in making up domestic quarrels, and 
reconciling divided friends. This employment he 
regarded as one of the principal parts of his ofBce ; 
and, indeed, he might properly consider it in a poli- 
tical light; for it too frequently happens, that the 
most dangerous public factions are at first kindled 
by private misunaerstandings. Thus, in one part of 
bis works, he falls into the. same sentiment: '* As 
public conflagrations,'' says he, ** do not always be- 

E' i in public edifices, but are caused more frequently 
some lamp neglected in a private hou^e ; so in the 
ministration of states, it does not always bappen 
that the flame of sedition arises from political differ- 
ences, but from private dissentions, which, running 
through a long chain of connections, at length affect 
the whole body of the people. For this reason, it is 
one of the principal duties of a minister of state or 
magistrate, to heal these private animosities, and to 
prevent them from growing into public divisions."-^ 
After these observations, he mentions several states 
and cities which had owed their ruin to the same 
little causes ; and then adds, that we ought not by 
any means to be inattentive to the misunderstandings 
of private men, but apply to them the most timely 
remedies; for, by proper care, as Cato observes^ 
what is great becomes little, and what is little is re- 
duced to nothing. Of the truth of these observa- 
ticms, the annals Qf our own country, we wish we 
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bad no leasoo to say our own'times, have presented 
us with many melaneholy instfaoes. 

As Pliitarck observed that it was a fashionable 
fault amongst men of fortune to refuse a proper res- 
pect to mafistratesof inferior rank, he endeavoured 
to remove this impolitic evil as well by precept as 
by exailmle* ** To learn obedience and deference to 
the magistrate/' says he, ''is one of the first and 
best principles of discipline ; nor ought these by any 
means to be dispensed with, thoagh that magistrate 
should be inferior to us in figure or in fortune. For 
how absurd is it, if, in theatrical exhibitions, the 
meanest actor, that wears a momentary diadoB, 
shall receive his due respect from superior {layers ; 
and yet, in civfl life, men of greater power or wealth 
shall withhold the deference that is due to the ma- 
gistrate! In this case, however, they should re- 
membcar, Ihat while they consult their own import- 
aaee, they detract from the honour of the state. 
Private dignity ought always to give place to pubfic 
authority ; as, in Sparta, it was usual for the kings 
to rise in compliment to the ephori.'' 

With regard to Plutarch's political principles, it 
is dear that he was, even whilst at Rome, a repub- 
lican in heart, and a friend to liberty : but this does 
him no peculiar honour. Such privileges are the 
burdiright of maakmd ; and they are never parted 
with but through fear or favour. At Rome, he acted 
Mke a philosopher of the world. Qwmdo not niame 
in Roma, noifaciamo came EngUnofanno in Roma, 
He found a constitution which he had not power to 
alter; yet, though he could not make mankind free, 
he made them comparatively happy, by teaching cle- 
mency to their temporary ruler." 

At Chaeronea we find him more openly avowing 
the principles of liberty. During his residence at 
Rome, he had remarked an essential error in the 
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p<£oe. In all eomplaiaUi aad prooesses, however 
triffingy the people had recourse to the first officfers of 
state* By thia means they . supposed that their 
interest would be promoted; bat it had a certain 
teodency to easlave ^m still more, and to reader 
them the tools and dependents of court power. Of 
these measures the archon of Chaeronea thos ex« 
presses hb disapprobation: ''At the same time," 
says he» ** that we endearour to reader a city obe- 
dient to its magistrates, we must beware of reduoing 
it to a servile or too humiliating n condition* Those 
who carry every tiifle to the cognisance of the su« 
pjreme magistrate, are contributaag all they can to 
the servitude of their country." And it is undonbt- 
edlv true, that the habitual and universal ezerlioa of 
authority has a natural tendency to arbilnury domi- 
ni<Hi* 

We have now oonsidttred Plutarch in the light of 
a philosopher, a bic^rapher, and a magistrate; we 
have entered into his moral, religioiis, and political 
character, as well as the informations we could 
obtain would enable us. It only remains that we 
view him in the domestic sphere of life-^that little^ 
but trying sphere, where we act wholly from our* 
selves, and assume no character but that which 
nature and education has given us. 

DacAer, on falling into Uiis part of Plutarch's his- 
tory« has made a whimsical observa^n. ** There 
are two cardinal points," says he, "in a man*s life, 
which determine his happiness or his misery. These 
are his birth and his marriage. It is m vain for a 
man to be bom fortunate, if he be unfortunate in his 
marriage." How Dacier could reconcile the astro- 
logers ,to this new doctrine, it is not easy to say : 
for, upon this principle, a man must at least have 
(wo good stars, one for his birthday, the other for 
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his wedding day; as h seems that the influence of 
the natal star could not extend beyond thtf bridal 
mom, but that a man then falls under a different 
dominion. 

At what time Plutarch entered into this state, we 
are not quite certain ; but as it is not probable that 
a man of his wisdom would mairy at an advaiteed 
time of life, and as his wife was a native of Chnro* 
nea, we may conclude that he married before he 
went to Rome. Howeyer that might be, it appears 
that he was fortunate in his choice ; for his wife was 
not only wellborn and wellbred, but a woman of 
distinguished sense and virtue. Her name was 
Timoxena. 

Plutarch appears to have had at least five children 
by her, four sons, and a daughter, whom, out of te- 
gard for her mother, he oalled Timoxena. He has 
given us a proof that he had all the tenderness of an 
affectionate father for these children, by recording a 
little instance of his daughter's natural benevolence. 
*' When she was very young,*' says he, '* she would 
frequently beg of her nurse to give the breast not 
onlv to Uie other children, but to her babies mid 
dolls, which she considered as her dependents, and 
under her protection." Who does not see, in this 
simple circumstance, at once the fondness of the 
parent, and the benevolent disposition of the man ? 

But the philosopher soon lost his litde blossom. of 
humanity. His Timoxena died in her infancy ; and 
if we may judge from the consolotary letter he wrote 
to her mother on the occasion, he bore the loss as 
became a philosopher. ** Coiisider," said he, '* that 
death has deprived your Hmoxena only of small en- 
joyments. The things she knew were but of little 
consequence, and she could be delighted only with 
trifles.'' In this letter we find a portrait of his wife. 
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which does her the gfeatost honour. From the tee- 
tfanon]^ giveo by her hosbaod, it appears that she 
was £ur above the general weakness and affectation 
of her sex. She had no passion for the ezpensive* 
Bess of dress^ or the parade of pubUc appearances. 
She thought eveiy kind of eztrayaganoe blameablas 
and her ambition went not beyond the decencies and 
proprieties of life. 

Plutarch had before this buried two of his sonSy 
his eldest son, and a younger named Charon ; and 
it appears firom the aboyementioned letter, that the 
conauct of Timoxena, on these events, was worthy 
the wife of a philosopher. She did not ^figure 
hersdf by change of apparel, or give way to the 
extravagance of grief, as women in genml do on 
such occasions, but supported the dispensations of 
Providence with a solemn and rational submission, 
even when they seemed to be most severe. She 
had taken unwearied pains, and undergone the 
greatest sufferings, to nurse her son Charon at her 
own breast, at a time when an abscess formed near 
the part had obliged her to undergo an incision. 
Yet, when the child, reared with so much tender 
pain and difficulty, died, thos$ who went to visit her 
on the melancholy occasion, found her house in na 
more disorder than if nothing distressful had hap- 
pened. She received her friends as Admetus enter- 
tained Hercules, who, the same day that he buried 
Alceste, betrayed not the least confusion before his 
heroic guest. 

With a woman of so much dKgnity of mind and 
excellence of disposition, a man of Plutarch*s wis- 
dom andhumanily must have been infinitely happy: 
and, indeed, it appears from those precepts of con- 
jugal happiness and affection which he nas l^ft us, 
that he has drawn hb observations from experience, 

f2 
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and that the rules he recommended had been pre- 
viously exemplified in his own family. 

It is said that piutarch had some misunderstand'- 
ing with his wife's relations; upon which Timoxena, 
fearing that it might affect their union, had doty and 
rehgion enough to go as far as Mount Helicon and 
sacrifice to Loye, who had a celebrated temple 
there. 

He left two sons, Plutarcb iTnd Lamprius. The 
latter appears to have been a philosopher, and it is 
to him we are indebted for a catalogue of his 
father's writings; which, however^ o^e cannot look 
upon, as Mr. Dryden says, without the same emo- 
tions that a merchant must feel in perusing a bill of 
freight after he has lost his vessel. The writings no 
longer extant are these : 

^ Hercules^ 
Hesiod> 
Pindar, 

Crates and Daiphantus, with a Pa- 
rallel, 
Leonidas, 
Aristomenes, 

Scipio Africanus Junior, and Me- 
The Lives of ^ tellus, 
Augustus, 
Tiberius, 
Claudius, 
Nero, 
Califfula, 
ViteTlius, 

Epaminondas and the Elder Scipio, 
with a Parallel. 



Four Books of Commentaries on Homer. 
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f oar Bookd of Commentaries on Hesiod. 

Tire Books to £mpedocle)»» on the Quintessence. 

five Books of Essays. 

Throe Books of Fables. 

Three Books of Rhetoric. 

Three Books on the Introduction of the Soul. 

Two Books of Extracts from the Philosophers. 

Three Books or Sense. 

Thi^e Books on the ^at Actions of Cities. 

Two Books on Politics. 

An Essay on Opportunity, to Theophrastus. 

Four Books on the Obsolete Parts of History. 

Two Books of Proverbs. 

Eight Books on the Topics of Aristotle. 

Three Books on Justice, to Chrysippus. 

An Essay on Poetry. 

A Dissertation on the Difference between the Pyr- 
rhonians and the Academicians. 

A Treatise to prove that there was but one Aca- 
demy of Plato. 

Aulus Gellius has taken a long story from Taurus, 
about Plutarch's method of correcting a slave, in 
which there is nothing more than this, that he 
punished him like a philosopher, and gave him his 
discipline without being out of temper. 

Plutarch had a nephew named Sextus, who bore 
a considerable reputation in the world of letters, and 
taught the Greek language and learning to Marcus 
Antoninus. The character which that philosopher 
has given him, in his First Book of tleflections» 
may, with great propriety, be applied to his uncle. 
'' Sextus, by his example, taught me mildness and 
humanity; to govern my house like a good father 
of a family ; to fall into an easy and unaffected 
gravity of manners; to live agreeably to nature; 
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to find out the art of discovering and preventing 
the wants of my friends ; to connive at the npisy 
follies of the ignorant and impertinent ; and to 
comply with the understandings and the humomrs 
c^men/' 

One of the rewards of philosoj^y is long life ; and 
it is clear that Plutarch enjoyed this ; but of tibe 
time, or the circumstances of his deaths we have no 
satisfactory aocouni 
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^s geographers thrust into the extremities of their 
maps those countries that are unknown to them^ re-» 
marking at the same time^ that all beyond is hills of 
sand and haunts of wild beasts, frozen seas, marshes, 
and mountains that are inaccessible to human cou- 
rage or industry; so, in comparing the lives of 
illustrious men, when I have passed through those 
periods of time which may be described with proba- 
bility, and where history may find firm footing in 
facts, I may say, my Senecio *, of the remoter ages, 
that all beyond is full of prodigy and fiction, the 
regions of poets and fabulists, wrapped in clouds, 
and unworthy of belief f. Yet since I had given an 
account of Lycurgus and Numa, I thought I might 

' Sossins Senecio, a man of consular dignity, who floi^ 
rished under Nerra and Trajan, and to whom Pliny ad- 
4retBed some of bis Epistles i not the Senecio put to death by 
Domitian. 

,f The wild fictions of the fabulous ages may partly be 
accounted for from the genius of the writers, who (as Plutarch 
observes) were chiefly poets j and partly from an affectation 
ot something extraordinary or preternatural in antiquity, 
irbieb has generally prevailed, both in nations and families. 
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without impropriety ascend to Romoliui, as I had 

approached his times. But considering 

Who, for the palm, in contest hi^h sInU join ? 
Or who in equal ranlu shall stand } 

(as ^chylus expresses it) it appeared to me, that 
he who peopled the beautiful and fiEuned city of 
Athens^ mig^t be beet contrasted and compared 
with the father of the magnificent and inyincible 
Rome. Permit us then to take from Fable her ex« 
trayagance, and make her yield to, and accept the 
^form of. History: but where she obstinately de- 
spises probability, and refuses to mix with wnat is 
credible, we must implore the candour of our 
readers, and their kind allowance for the tales of 
Antiquity. 

Theseus, then, appeared to answer to Romulus 
in many particulars. Bolii were of uncertain pa- 
rentage, bom out of wedlock ; and both had the 
repute of being sprung from the gods. Both stood 
in the first rank of warriors; for both had great 
powers of mind, with great strength of body. One 
was the founder of Rome, and one peopled Athens, 
the most illustrious cities in the world. Both car- 
ried off women by violence. Both were involved in 
domestic miseries, and exposed to family resent* 
ment* : and both, towards tne end of their lives, are 
said to have offended their respective citizens, lif we 
may believe what seems to be delivered with the 
least mixture of poetical fiction. 

The lineage of TheSeus, by his &thtf*s side, 
stretches to Erectheus and the first inhabitants 
of his country t; by his mother's side to Pe- 



f Theseos ¥Pa8 the sixth in descent from £recthens,or Eric 
thonius, said to be the son of Vipldan and Minerva, or Cranae^ 
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lops * y/9ho was die most powerful of all the Peloponr 
nesian kiog8;Bot only on accouDt of his great opulence^ 
hut the Bomber of his children ; for he married his 
dangfators to persons of the first dignity, and found 
meaos to place his sons at the h^ of die chief 
states. One of them named Pittheus, mndfather to 
Theseus, founded the small city of Troesene, and 
was esteemed the most learned and the wisest man 
of his age. The essence of the wisdom of those 
days consisted in such moral sentences as Hesiodf 
is celebrated for in his Book of Works. One of ' 
these is ascribed to Pittheus : 

Blast not the hofe which frieodahip has coacciTed, 
Bot mi iU measure high. 

This is confirmed by Aristotle: and Euripides, in 
saying that Hippolytus was tBxtfht by *'the sage 
and venerable Pittheus," gives him a very honour- 
able testimony. 

grandanghter of Cranaos, the second king of Athens i so that 
Platarch Tcry justly says, that Theseus was descended firom the 
Antocthones, or first inhabitants of Attica, who were so 
called because they pretended to be bom in that yery conn* 
(17. It is generally allowed, howerer, that this kingdom was 
foonded by Cecrops an Egyptian, who brought hither a colony 
of Saites, about the year of the world 2448, before Clirist 
1550. The inhabitants of Attica were indeed a more ancient 
people than those of many other districts of Greece, which 
being of a more fertile soil, often changed their masters, while 
few were ambitions of settling in a barren coontry. 

*' Pelops was the son of Tantalus, and of Phrygian ex- 
traction. He carried with him immense riches into Pelopon* 
nesos, which he had dug out of the mines of mount Sypilus. 
By means of this wealth he got the gOTemment of the most 
considerable towns for his sons, and married his daughters to 
princes. 

f Hesiod flourished about Atc hundred years after Pittheus. 
Solomon wrote hb Moral Sentences two or three hundred 
years after Pittheus. 
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jfigeuSy wanting to hare children, is said to haw 
received, from the Oracle at Delphi, that celebrated 
answer, which commanded Mm not to approach any 
woman before he returned to Athens* JBut as the 
Oracle seemed not to give him clear instroction, he 
came to Trcezene, and communicated it to Pittheus 
in the following terms : 

The mystic vessel shall iintouch*d remain. 
Till in thy nativb realm- 
It is uncertain what Pittheus saw in this Oracle. 
However, either by persuasion or deceit, he drew 
iBgeus into conversation with his daughter Mihm. 
JSgeus afterwards coming to know that she whom 
he had lain with was Pittheus's daughter, and sus- 
pecting her to be with child, hid a sword and a pair 
of sandals under a large stone, which had a cavity 
for the purpose. Before his departure, he told the 
secret to the princess only, and left orders, that if 
she brought forth a son, who, when he came to a 
man's estate, should be able to remove the stone, 
and take away the things left under it, she should 
send him with these tokens to him, with aJl imagina- 
ble privacy ; for he was very much afraid that some 
plot would be formed against him by the Pallan- 
tidae, who despised him for bis want of children. 
These were fifty brothers, the sons of Pallas *• 

^thra was delivered of a. son ; and some say he 
was immediately named Theseusf, becante of the 

* Pallas was brother to JEgens ; and as JEgeva was sap* 
posed to have no children, (be PallantidsB considered ibe 
kingdom of Athens as their undoubted inheritance. It was 
natural, therefore, for iEgeus to conclude, that if they came 
to know he had a son, they would attempt to assassinate 
either him or his son. 

f The Greeks, as well as the Hebrews, gave names both to 
persons and thbgs from some event or cIrcninstaQCC attending 



laying up of tbe tokens ; others^ that he recleif ed his 
name afterwards at Athens, when Mgeus acknow^ 
ledged him for his son. He was brought up by 
Pittheusy and had a tutor named Connidas, ta wboni 
the Athenians, even in our times, sacrifice a ram, on 
the day preceding the Thes^an Feasts, giving thi^ 
honour to his memory upon a much juster account 
than that which they pay to Silanion and Farrhasius, 
who only made statues and pictures of Theseus. 

As it was then the custom for such as had arrived 
at man's estate, to go to I^elphi to offer the first- 
fruits of their hair to Apollo, Theseus went thither, 
and the place where this ceremony is performed » 
from him, is , said to be yet called Thes^. He 
shaved, however, only the fore part of his head, as 
Homer tells us the Abantes did* ; and this kind of 
tonsure, on his account, was called Theseis. The 
Abantes first cut their hair in this manner, not ia 
imitation of the Arabians, as some imagine, nor yet 
of the Mysians, but because they were a warlike 
people, who loved close fighting, and, were more ex- 
pert in it than any other nation. Thus Archilocusf ; 

These twang not bows, nor sling the hissing stone, 
TVhen Mars exults, and fields with armies groan : 
Far nobler skill Euboea's suns display. 
And with the thnndering sword decide the fray. 

that which they were to name. The Greek 'Word Thesii sig- 
nifies Ittifing up, and thesthai uion^ to acknowledge, or rather to 
adopt a $on. iBgeus did both ; the ceremony of adoption 
being necessary to enable Theseus, who was not a legitimate 
ton, to inherit the crown. 

* The Abantes were the inhabitants of Enbcea, but origi- 
nally of Abae, a town in Thrace. 

fi Archilochtts was a Greek poet, who lived about the time 
of Romulus. Homer had given the same account of the 
Abantes above three hundred years before. For, in the 
second book of the Iliad, he tells us, the Abantes pierced the 
breastplates of their enemies with' extended spears or pikes | 
that is to say, they fought hand to hand. 
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That they might not, therefore, give adrantage fa 
their enemies by their hair, they took care to cut it 
off. And we are informed that Alexander of Mace^ 
don, having made the same observation, ordered his 
Macedonian troops to cut off tiieir beards, these 
being a ready handle in battle* 

For some time ^thra declared not the real fieither 
of Theseus ; but the report propagated by Pittheus 
was, that he was the son of Neptune : for the Tree- 
zenians principally worship that god; he is the 
patron of their city ; to him they offer their first- 
fruits ; and their money bears the impression of a 
trident. Theseus, in his youth, discovering not only 
great strength of body, but firmness and solidity of 
mind, together with a large share of understanding 
and prudence. JEthra lA him to the stone, and 
having told him the truth concerning his origin, or- 
dered him to take up his father's tokens, and sail to 
Athens. He eiisily removed the stone, but refused 
to go by sea, though he might liave done it with 
great safety, and though he was pressed to it by the 
entreaties of his grandfather and his mother ; while 
it was hazardous, at that time^ to go by land to 
Athens, because no part was free from the danger of 
ruffians and robbers. Those times, indeed, produced 
men of strong and indefatigable powers of body, of 
extraordinary swiftness and agility ; but they applied 
thpse powers to nothing just or useful. On the con- 
trary, their genius, their disposition, their pleasures, 
tended only to insolence, to violence, and to rapine. 
As for modesty, justice, e(|uity, and humanity, they 
looked upon them as qualities in which those who 
had it in their power to add to their possessions, had 
no manner of concern ; virtues praised only by such 
as were afraid of being injured, and who abstained 
from imuring others out of the same principle of 
fear. Some of these ruffians were cut off by Uereu- 
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1m in, his peregrinationB, while others escaped to _ 
their lurking holes, and were spared hy the nero in 
coDtemjpt of their cowardice* But when Hercules 
had unfortunately killed Iphitus, he retired to Lydia* 
where, for a long time, he was a slave to Omphale*, 
a punishment which he imposed upon himself for the 
murder. The Lydians then enjoyed great quiet and 
security ; but in Greece the same kind of enormities 
broke out anew, there being no one to restrain or 
quell them. It was therefore extremely dangerous 
to travel by land from Peloponnesus to AUiens; 
and Pittheus, acquainting Theseus with the number 
of these ruffians, and with t^eir cruel treatment of 
strangers, advised him to go by sea. But he had 
long secretly been fired with the glory of Hercules, 
whom he held in the highest esteem, listening with 
great attention to such as related his achievements, 
particularly to those that had seen him, conversed 
with him, and had been witnesses to his prowess. 
He was affected in the same manner as Themistp^ 
cles afterwards was, when he declared that the 
trophies of Miltiades would not suffer him to sleep. 
The virtues of Hercules were his dream by night, 
und by day emulation led him put and spurred him 
on to perform some exploits like his. Besides, they 
were nearly related, being born of cousin-germans ; 
for ^thra was the daughter of Pittheus and Alcmena 
of Lysidice, and Pittheus and Lysidice were brother 
and sister by Pelops and Hippodamia. He consi-^ 
dered it, therefore, as an insupportable dishonour, that 
Hercules should traverse botn sea and land to clear 
them of these villains, while he himself declined such 
adventures as occurred to him; disgracing his re« 
puted father, if he took his voyage, or rather flighty 

• Those who had been guilty of murder became voluntary 
exiles aod imposed on themselTes a certain penance, which 
they continued till they thought their crime expiated. 
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hy 'sea; and carrying to his real father a pair of 
sandals and a sword unstained with blood, instead 
of the ornament of great and good actions, to assert 
and add lustre to his noble birth. With such 
thoughts and resolutions as these he set forward, 
determined to injure no one, but to take vengeance 
of such as should offer him any violence. 

He was first attacked by Periphetes, in Epi- 
dauria, whode weapon was a club, and who, on that 
account, was called Corynetes, or the Club-bearer. 
He engaged with him, and slew him. Delighted 
with the club, he took it for his weeu^on, and used it 
as Hercules did the lion's skin. The skin was a 
proof of the vast size of the wild beast which that 
here had slain ; and Theseus carried about with him 
this club, whose stroke he had been able to parry, 
but which, in his hand, was irresistible. In the 
Isthmus he slew Sinnis the Pine-bender*, in the 
same manner as he had destroyed many others : and 
this he did, not as having learned or practised the 
bending of those trees, but to show that natural 
strength is above all art. Sinnis had a daughter 
remarkable for her beauty and stature, named Pe- 
rigune, who had concealed herself when her father 
was killed. Theseus made diligent search for her, 
and found, at last, that she had retired into a place 
overgrown with shrubs, and rushes, and wild aspa- 
ragus. In her childish simplicity she addressed her 
prayers and vows to these plants and bushes, as if 
they could have a sense of her misfortune, promisins*, 
if they would save and hide her, that she would 
never bum or destroy them. But wheii Theseus 
pledged his honour for treating her politely, she 
came to him, and in due time brought him a son 

, « SiDois was so called from his bendiDgr tb« heads of two 
pines, and 'tying passengers between the opposite braoches^ 
which, by their sudden return, tore then} to pieces. 
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named Melanippus.' Aflerwards, by Theseus* per- 
mbsion, she married Deioneus, die son of Eurytus 
the CEchalian. Melanippus had a son named loxus, 
-who joined witih Omytus in planting a colony in 
Caria: whence the loxides; with whom it is an 
Inviolable rule, not to bum either rushes or wild 
aspliragusy but to honour and worship them. 

About this time Crommyon was infested by a 
wild sow named Phna, a fierce and formidable 
creature. This savage he attacked and killed *, 
going out of his way to engage her, and thereby 
showing an act of vouintary valour: for he believed 
it equiJly became a braver man to stand upon his 
defence against abandoned ruffians, and to seek 
but, and begin the combat with strong and savage 
animals. But some say, that Phsea was an aban- 
doned female robber, who dwelt in Crommyon, diat 
she had the name of Sow from her life and manners ; 
and was afterwards slain by Theseus. 

In the borders of Megara he destroyed Sciron, a 
robber, by casting him headlong from a precipice, as 
the story generally goes : and it is added, tha^ in 
wanton villanyi this odron used to make strangers 
wash his feet, and to take those opportunities to 
push them into the sea. But the writers of Megara 
in contradiction to this report, and, as Simonides 
expresses it, fighting with all antiquity, assert, that 
Sciron was neither a robber nor a ruffian, but, on 
the. contrary, a destroyer of robbers, and a man 
whose heart and house were ever open to the good 
and the honest. For iEacus, say they, was looked 
upon as the justest man in Greece, Cychreus of 

.• In this InstaDce our hero deflated from the principle he 
tet oat npon, which was never to be the aggreaor in any en- 
pLgement, The wild sow was certainly no less respectable 
an animal than the pine4>ender. 

g2 
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Salamis bad divine honours paid him at Athens, and 
the virtue of Peleus and Telemon too was universally 
known. Now Sciron was son-in-law to Cyehreus, 
father-in-law to JBacus, and grandfather to Peleus 
and Telemouy who were both of them sons of 
Endeis, the daughter of Sciron and Chariclo: there- 
fore it was not probable that the best of men 
should make such alliances with one of so vile a 
character, giving and receiving the greatest and 
dearest pledges. Besides, they tell us, that The- 
seus, did not slay Sciron in his first journey to 
Athens, but afterwards, when he took J^eusis from 
the Megareosians, having expelled Diodes, its chief 
magistrate, by a stratagem. In such contradictions 
are these Uiings involved. 

At Eleusis he engaged in wrestling with Cercyoa 
the Arcadian, and killed him on the spot. Proceed-<^ 
ing to Hermione *, he put a period to the cruelties 
of Damastes, surnamed Procrustes, making his body 
fit the size of his own beds, as he had served 
^strangers. These things he did in imitation of Hert- 
cules, who always returned upon the aggressors the 
same sort of treatment which they intended for him : 
tor that hero sacrificed Busiris, killed Antaeus in 
wrestling, Cygnus in single combat, and broke the 
skull of Termerus ; whence this is csdled the Terme- 
rian mischief ; for Termerus, it seem^, destroyed the 
passengers he met by dashing his h^ad against 
theirs. Thus Theseus pursued his travels to punish 
abandoned wretches, who suffered the same kind of 
death from him that they inflicted on others, and 
were requited with vengeance suitable to their crimes. 

• This seems to be a mbtake ; for we know of no place 
called Hannione, or Hermione, between Bleusis and Athens. 
Pausanias calls it Erione ; and the authors of the Universaj 
History, after Philochorus, calls it Termione. 



1 
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In his progress he came to Cephisus, where he 
was first saluted by some of the Phytalidae *. Upon 
his desire to hare the customary purifications^ they 
gave him them in due form, and having offered pro- 
pitiatory sacrifices, invited kim to their houses. 
This was the first hospitable treatment he met with 
on the road. He is said to have arrived at Athens 
on the eighth day of the mon& Cronius, which now 
they call Hecatomboeon [July]. There he found the 
state ftiH of troubles and distraction, and the family 
of JEgeus in great disorder: for Medea, who had 
fled from Corinth, promised by her art to enable 
.^Bgeus to have children, and was admitted to his 
bed. 8he first discovering Theseus, whom as yet 
^geus did not know, persuaded him, now in years, 
and full of jealousies and suspicions, on account of 
the faction that prevailed in the city, to prepare an 
entertainment for him as a stranger, and take him off 
by poison. Theseus, coming to the banquet, did not 
intend to declare himself first, but, willing to give his 
father occasion to find him out, when the meat was 
served up, he drew his sword -f, as if he designed to 
carve with it, and took care it should attract his no- 
tice, ^geus quickly perceiving it, dashed down the 
cup of poison, and after some questions, embraced 

* These were the descendants of Pb^vtalus, with whom 
Ceres entrosted the superiotendeoce of her holy mysteries, in 
recompense for the hospitality ^with which she had been 
treated at his house. Thesens thought himself unfit to be ad- 
mitted to those mysteries without expiation, because he had 
dipped his hands in blood, though it was only that of thieves 
and robbers. 

+ Some needless learning has beep adduced to show,'that 
in the heroic times they carved with a cutlass or large knife, 
and not with a sword ; and that consequently Plutarch here ' 
must certainly be mistaken ; but as puixfuf^ signifies either a 
cutlass or a sword, how do we know that it was a sword, and 
not a cutlass, which iEgeus bid under a stone ? 
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him as his son : then assembling the people, he ao- 
knowledged him also before them, who received him 
with great satisfaction on aiccount of his valour. 
The cup is said to have fallen, and the poison to 
have been spilt, where the inclosure now is, in the 
place called Delphinium ; for there it was that JBgeus 
dwelt; and the Mercury which stands on the east 
side of the temple, is yet called Ihe Mercury of 
jSBffeus's gate. 

The Pallantidae„ who 'hoped to recover the king- 
dom, if ^geus died childless, lost all patience when 
Theseus was declared his successor. Exasperated 
at the thought that JBgeus, who was not in the least 
allied to the Erecthidae, but only adopted by Pan- 
dion *, should first gain the crown, and afterwards 
Theseus,' who was an emigrant and a stranger, they 
prepared for war ; and dividing their forces, one party 
marched openly, with their father, from Sphettus to 
the city; and the other, concealing themselves in 
GargettuB, lay in ambush, with a desisn to attack the 
enemy from two several quarters. They had with 
them an herald named Leos, of the tribe of Aenus* 
This man carried to Theseus an account of all the 
designs of the Pallantidae; and he immediately fell 
upon those that lay in ambush, and destroyed themi. 
Pallas and his company being informed of this, 
thought fit to disperse. Hence it is said to be, that 
the tribe of Pallene never intermarry with the Ag- 
nusians, nor suffer any proclamation to begin wiUi 
these words, Akouete Leoi (Hear, O ye people) ; for 
they hate the very name of Leos, on account of the 
treachery of that herald. 

Theseus, desirous to keep himself in action, and 
at the same time courting the favour of the people, 
went against the Marathonian bull, which did no 

* It had not been actually reported, that iEgeos w^ not 
the son of Pandion, but of Scyrias. 
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small mischief to the inhabitants of Tetrapolis. 
When he had taken him, he brought him alive in 
triumph through the city, dnd afterwards sacrificed 
him to the Delphinian Apollo* Hecale also, and 
the story of her receiving and entertaining Theseus, 
does not appear destitute of all foundation ; for th^ 
people in that neighbourhood assemble to perform 
the Hecalesian rites to Jupiter Hecalus : they ho- 
nour Hecale too, calling her by the diminutive. He- 
calene, because when she entertained Theseus, while 
be was but a youth, she caressed him as persons in 
years use to do children, and called him by such 
tender diminutive names. She vowed, moreover, 
when he went to battle, to offer sacrifices to Jupiter, 
if he returned safe ; but as she died before the end 
of the expedition, Theseus performed those holy 
rites in testimony of the grateful sense he had of her 
hospitality. So Philochorus relates the story*. 

Not long after, there came the third time, from 
Crete, the collectors of the tribute, exacted on the fol- 
lowing occasion. Androgeus f being treacherously 
slain in Attica, a very fatal war was carried oi| 
against that country by Minos, and Divine Ven- 
geance laid it waste ; for it was visited by famine and 
pestilence, and want of water increased their misery. 
The remedy that Apollo proposed was, that they 
should appease Minos, and be reconciled to him ; 
whereupon the wrath of Heaven would cease, and 
their calamities come to a period. In consequence 
of this, they sent ambassadors with their submis- 

* Philochorus was an Athenian historian, who flourished in 
the reign of Ptolomy Philopater, about two hundred years 
before the birth of our Saviour. He \yrote many valuable 
pieces, of which nothing remains, but some frajpnents pre- 
served by other writers. 

f Some say iSgeus caused him to b6 murdered, because he 
was in the intere^ of the Pallantidse ; others, that he was 
killed by the Marathonian bull. 
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ftioa; and, as most writers agree, engaged them« 
selyes by treaty, to send every ninth year a tribute 
of seven young men and' as inany virgins. When 
these were brought into Crete, the fabulous account 
informs us, that Ihey were destroyed by the Mino- 
taur * in the Labyrinth, or that, lost in its mazes, and 
unable to tind the way out, they perished there. 
The Minotaur was, as Euripides tells us, 

A mingkd form prodigious to behold, 
Half bull^ half man! 

But Philochorus says the Cretans deny this, and 
will not allow the labyrinth to have been any thin^ 
but a prison, which had no other inconvenience than 
this, that those who were confined there could not 
escape : And Minos having instituted games in ho- 
nour of Androgens, the prize for the victors was 
those youths, who had been kept till that time in th^ 
labyrinth. He that first won the prizes in those 
games, was a person of great authority in the court 
of Minos, and general of his armies, named Taurus, 
who being unmerciful and savage in his nature, had 
treated the Athenian youths with great insolence 
and cruelty. And it is plam that Aristotle himself, 
in his account of the Bottioean Government, does 
not suppose that the young men were put to death 
by Minos, but that they lived, some otthem to old 
age, in servile employments in Crete. He adds, 
that the Cretans, in pursuance of an ancient yow, 
once sent a number of their first-born to Delphi, 
among whom were some of the descendants of these 
Athenian slaves, who not being able to support 
themselves there, first passed from thence into Italy, 

* Feigned by the poets to have been begot by a ball upon 
Paaiphae, Minos's queen, who was inspired^t seems, with this 
horrid passion by Neptune, in revenge for Mino8*8 refusing him 
a beautiful bull, which he expected as an offering. 



where ^y settled about Japygia ; atid from thence 
they rei^oved again into Thrace, and were called BoU 
tioeans. Wherefore the Botticean irirgins, in some 
solemnities of leligio^^ sing, " To Athens let us go.^ 
And, indeed^ it seems dangerous to be at enmity 
with a city which is the seat of eloquence apd leani<» 
ing : For Minos always was satirized on the Athe* 
nian stage ; nor Was his fame jiufficiently rescued by 
Hesiod's calling him ** Supreme of Kings,'* or Ho^ 
mer's saying that he ** conversed with Jo?e ;*' for 
the writers of tragedy prevailing, repreiented him as 
a man of vicious character*, violent, and implaca<» 
ble ; yet) inconsistently enough, they say that Minos 
was a king and a lawgiver, and that Rhadamanthus 
was an upright judge, and guardian of the laws 
which Minos had made. 

When the time of the third tribute came, and 
those parents who had sons not arrived at full ma- 
turity, were obliged to resign them to the lot, com* 
plaints against .Sigeus sprung up again among the 
people, who expressed their grief and resentment, 
that he who was the cause of all their misfortunes 
bore no part of the punishment, and while he wad 
adopting, and raising to the succession, a stranger of 
spurious birth, took no thought for them who lost 
their legitimate children. Those things were matter 
of great concern to Theseus, who, to express his re- 
gara for justice, and take his share in the common 
fortune, voluntarily offered himself as oife of the 
seven, without lot. The citizens were charmed with 
this proof of his magnanimity and public spirit ; and 
.Xgeus himself, when he saw that no entreaties or 

' • This is a mistake, into which Plutarch and severa) other 
writers have fallen. There were two of the name of Minos. 
One was the son of Jupiter and Europe, and a ja^ and ex- 
cellent prince ; the other, his grandson, and son or Lycaster,' 
wajp a tyrant* 
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persuasions availed to turn him from it, gave out tbe 
lots for the rest of the young men. But Hellanicus 
says, that the youths and yirgins which the city fur- 
nished were not chosen by lot, but that Minos came 
in person and selected them, and Theseus before the 
rest, upon these conditions: That the Athenians 
should furnish a vessel, and the young men embark 
and sail along with him, but carry no arms ; and 
that if they could kill the Minotaur, there should be 
an end of the tribute. There appearing no hopes of 
safety for the youths in the two former tributes, they 
sent out a ship with a black sail» as carrying them to 
certain ruin. But when Theseus encouraged his 
father by his confidencjB of success against the Mi* 
Qotaur, he gave another sail, a white one, to the 
pilot, ordering him, if he brought Theseus safe back, 
to hoist the white; but if not, to sail with the black 
one in token of his j[nisfortune. Simonides, how- 
ever, tells us, that it was not a white sail which 
iBgeus ^ave, but a scarlet one dyed with the juice 
of the flower of a very flonrishing holm-oak *» and 
that this was to be the signal that all was welK He 
adds, tliat Phereclus, the son of Amarsyas, was 
pilot of the ship : but Philochorus says, that Theseus 
had a pilot sent him by Sciras,. from SaJamis, named 
Nausitheus, and one Fheeax to be at tbe prow, be- 
cause as yet the Athenians had not applied them- 
selves to navigation t; and that Sciras did this, be- 
cause one of the young men, named Meaesthes, was 
his daughter's son. This is confirmed by the monu- 

« It is not the 6(ywer but tbe fruit of tbe Ilex, full of little 
worms, which the Arabiaus call KermeSy from which a scarlet 
dye is procured. 

f The Athenians, according to Homer, sent fifty ships to 
Troy t bat those were only transport ships. Thucydides as- 
sures us, that they did not begin to malce any figure at sea till 
ten or twelve years after the battle of Marathon^ near seven 
hundred years after the siege of Troy. 
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la^nis of Nausttheus and Pliaeax, built by Tlieseus, 
at Phaleram, near the Temple of Sciron ; and the 
feast called Cybeniesia, or the Pilot's Feast, is said 
to be kept io bononr of them* . 

When the lots were cast, Theseus takings with him, 
out of the Prytaneum, those upon whom they fell, 
went to the Delphinian temple and made an offer* 
ing to Apollo for them. This offering was a branch 
of consecrated olive bound about with white wool. 
Having paid his devotions, he embarked on the sixth ' 
of Apni; at which time they still send the virgins 
to Delphinium to propitiate the God. It is reported 
that the oracle at Delphi commanded him to tak« 
Venus for his guide, and entreat her to be. bis com-r 
panion in the voyage; and when he sacrificed to her 
a she goat on the seashore, its sex was immediatdy 
changed: hence the goddess had the name of £pi- 



i^hen he arrived in Crete^ according to most his« 
torians and poets, Ariadne, fallmg in love with him, 
gave him a clue of thread, and instructed him how 
to pass with it through the intricacies of the laby- 
rinth. Thus assisted, he killed the Minotaur, and 
then set sail^ carrying off Ariadne, together with the 
young men. Pherecydes says, that Theseus broke 
up the keels of the Cretan ships, to prevent their pur-^ 
suit. But, as Demon has it, he killed Taurus, Minos's 
commander, who engaged him in the harbour, just 
as he was 'ready to sail out. Again, according to 
Philochorus, when Minos celebrated the games in 
honour of his son, it was believed that Taurus would 
bear away the prizes in them as formerly, and every 
one grudged htm that honour; for his excessive 
power and haughty behaviour were intolerable ; and, 
oesides, he was accused of too great a familiarity 
with Pasiphae: therefore, when Theseus desired the 
combat, Minos permitted it. In Crete it was the 

VOL. 1. H 
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custom for the women as well as tMe men to see the 
games ; and Ariadne, being present, was struck with 
the person of Theseus, and with his superior vigour 
and address in the wrestling-ring. Minos too was 
greatly delighted, especially when' h^ saw Taurus 
vanquished and disgraced ; and this induced him to 
give up the young men to Theseus, and to remit the 
tribute. Clidemus beginning higher, gives a prolix 
account of these matters, according to his manner. 
There was, it seeins, a decree throughout all Greece, 
that no vessel should sail with more than five hands, 
except the Argo commanded by Jason, who Was 
appointed to clear the sea of pirates. But when 
Dfedalus escaped by sea to Athens, Minos pursning 
him with his men of war, contrary to the decree, was 
driven by a storm to Sicily, and there ended his life. 
And when Deucalion his successor, pursuing bis 
father's quarrels with the Athenians, demanded that 
they should deliver up Daedalus, and threatened, 
if they did not, to make away with the hostages that 
Minos had received, Theseus gave him a mild an- 
swer, alleging that Daedalus was his relation, nearly 
allied m blood, being son to Merope the daughter of 
£rectheus. But privately he prepared a fleet, part 
of it among the Thymoetadae, at a distance from any 
public road, andpart under the direction of Pittheus, 
at TrcBzene. Wlien it was ready » he set sail, taking 
Daedalus, and the rest of the fugitives from Crete, 
for his guide. The Cretans receiving no information 
of the matter, and, when the^ saw his fleet, takins 
them for friends, he easily gained th^ harbour, and 
makinga descent, proceeded immediately to Gnos- 
sus. There he engaged with Deucalion and his 

nds, before the gates of the labyrinth, and slew 
u The government by this means fiedling to 
Ariadne, he entered into an agreement with her, by 
which he received the young captives, and made a 
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perpetual league between, the Atheuians and the 
Cretans, both sides swearing to proceed to hostili- 
ties no more. 

There are many other reports about these things, 
and as many concerning Ariadne, but none of any 
certainty. For some say, that being deserted by 
Theseus, she hanged herself; others, that she was 
carried hj the mariners to Naxos, and there married 
Onarus the priest of Bacchus, Theseus having left 
her for another mistress : 

For 'JEgle*s charms had pierced the heroes heart. 

Whereas the Megarensian tells us, that Pisistratus 
struck the line out of Hesiod ; as, on the contrary^ 
to gratify the Athenians, he added this other to 
Homer's description of the state of the dead: 

The godlike Theseus and' the groat Pirithous. 

Some say Ariadne had two sons by Theseus, 
CEnopion and Staphylus. With these agrees Ion of 
Chios^ who says of his native city, that it was built 
by GEnopion tne son of Theseus. 

But the most striking passages of the poets, re- 
lative to these things, are in every body s moutli. 
Something moreparticular is delivered by Paeon the 
Amathusian. He relates, that Theseus, being driven 
by a storm to Cyprus, and having with him Ariadne, 
who was big with child, and Extremely discomposed 
with the agitation of the sea, he set her on shore, 
and left her alone, while he returned to take care of 
the ship ; but by a violent wind was forced out again 
to sea: that the women of the country received 
Ariadne kindly, consoled her under her loss, and 
brought her feigned letters as from Theseus: that 
they attended and assisted her, when she fell in 
labour; and, as she died in childbed, paid her the 
funeral honours :. thatvTheseus, on his return, greatly 
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afflicted at the news, left money with the inhabitants^ 
ordering them to pay divine honours to Ariadne ; 
and that he caused two little statues of her to be 
made, one of silver, and the other of brass: that 
they celebrate her festival on the second of Septem- 
ber, when a young man lies down, and imitates the 
cries and gesture of a woman in travail : and that 
the Amathusians call the grove in which they show 
her tomb the Grove of Venus Ariadne. 

Some of the Jfaxian writers relate, that there were 
two Minos, aod two Ariadnes ; one of which was 
married to Bacchus in Naxos, and had a son named 
Staphylus ; the other, of a later age, being carried 
off by Theseus, and afterwards deserted, came to 
Naxos, with her nurse Corcyne, whose tomb is still 
shown. I'hat this Ariadne died there, and had dif- 
ferent honours paid her from the former; for the 
feasts of one were celebrated with mirth and revels, 
while the sacrifices of the other were mixed with 
sorrow and mourning*. 

Theseus, in his return from Crete, put in at De- 
lost; and having sacrificed to Apollo, and dedi- 
cated a statue of Venus, which he received from 
Ariadne, he joined with the young men in a dance, 
which the Delians are said to practise at tbis day. 
It consists in an imitation of the mazes and outlets 
of the labyrinth, and, with various involutions and 
evolutions, is performed in regular time. This kind 
of dance, as Dicaearchus informs us, is called by the 
DeUans the Crane X. He danced it round the altar 

• The FeaBts of Ariadoe,the wife of Bacchus, were cele- 
brated with joy, to denote that she was become a divinity ; 
those of the other Ariadne signified that she fell like a mere 
mortal. 

f Hence came the custom of sending annually a deputation 
from Athens to Delos, to sacrifice to Apollo. 

^ This dance, Gallimachus tells us, was a particular one ; 
and probably it was called the Crane, because cranes com* 
monly fly in the figure of a circle. 
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Keraton, which was built entirely of the left-side 
horns of beasts. He is also said to have instituted 
ga.nies in Delos, where he began the custom of giving 
a palm to the victors. # 

When they drew near to Attica, both Theseus 
•and ike pilot were so trauisported with joy, that they 
forgot to hoist the sail which was to be the signal to 
£geus of their safety, who, therefore, in <^spair, 
threw himself from the rock, and was dashed to 
pieces. Theseus disembarked, and performed those 
sacrifices to the gods which he had vowed at Pha- 
lerum, when he set sail, and sent a herald to the city, 
witii an account of his safe return. The messenger 
met with numbers lamenting the fate of the king, and 
others rejoicing, as it was natural to expect, at the 
return of Theseus, welcoming him with the greatest 
kindness, and ready to crown him with flowers for 
his good news. He received the chapl^ts, and 
twined them round his herald's staff. Returning to 
the seashore, and finding that Theseus had not yet 
finished his libations, he stopped without, not choos^ 
ing to disturb the sacrifice. When the libations were 
over, he announced the death of iBgeus. Upon this, 
they hastened, with sorrow and tumultuous lamen- 
tations, to the city. Hence, they tell us, it is, that, 
in the Oschophoria, or Feast of Boughs, to this day 
the herald is not crowned, but his staff; and those 
that arepresent at the libations cry out, Eleleu ! Jou, 
j€u^ ! The former is the exclamation of haste and 
triumph, and the latter of trouble and confusion. 
Theseus, having buried his father, paid his vows to 
Apollo on the seventh of October; for on that day 
they arrived safe at Athens. The boiling of all sorts 
of pulse at that time is said'to take its rise from their 

* EUUu denotes the joy and precipitation with which 
Theseus marched towards Athens; and «/*ou, joiif his sorrow 
for the death of his father. 

h2 
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mixiDg the remains of their provisions, when ihey 
found themselves safe ashore, boiling them in one. 
pot, and feasting upon them all together. In that 
&ast they also carry a branch bound about with 
wool, such as they then made use of in their suppli- 
cations, which they call £iresione, laden with all 
sorts of fruits ; and to signify the ceasing of scarcity 
at that time, they sing this strain : 

Tbe goldeo ear, the* ambrosial bi?e, 
In fair Etresione tbiive. 
See the juicy figs appear! 
01i?e8 crown tbe wealthy year ! 
See the cluster-bending ylne f* 
See, and drink, and drop supine ! 

Some pretend that this ceremony is retained in 
memory of the Heraclidse*, who were entertained 
in that manner by the Athenians ; but the greater 
part relate it as above delivered. 

The vessel in which Theseus sailed, and returned 
safe, with those young men, went with thirty oars. 
It was preserved by the Athenians to the times of De- 
metrius Phalereus f ; being so pieced and new framed 
with strong plank, that it afforded an example to 
the philosophers, in their disputations concerning the 
identity of things that are changed by growth ; some 
contencUng that it was the sam^ and others that it 
was not. 

• The descendants of Hercoles, being driven out of Pelo- 
ponnesus and all Greece, applied to tbe Athenians for their 
protection, which was granted : and as they went as suppU- 
unts, they went with branches in their hands. This subject . 
is treated by Euripides in his Heraclide. 

f That is near 1000 years. < For Theseus returned from 
Crete about tbe year before Christ 1235, and Callimachiis, 
who was cotemporary with Demetrius, and who tells us the 
Athenians continued to send this ship to Delos in bh time, 
flourished about the year before Christ 83Q. 
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The feast called Oschophoria*, which the Athe- 
iiiaDs still celebrate, was then first instituted by The- 
seus. For he did not take with him all the yirgios 
upon whom the lot had fallen, but selected two 
youne men of his acquaintance who had feminine 
and florid aspects, but w^re not wanting in spirit 
and presence of mind. These by warm bathing, and 
keepmg them out of the sun, by providing unguents 
for their hair and complexions, and every thing ne- 
cessary for their dres^, by forming their voice, their 
manner, and their step, he so eflectually altered, that 
thev passed among the virgins designed for Crete, 
and no one could discern the difference. 

At his return, he walked in procession with the 
same young men, dressed in the manner of those who 
now carry the branches. These are carried in ho- 
nour of Bacchus and Ariadne, on account of the story 
before related ; or rather because they returned at 
the-time of gathering ripe fruits. The Deipnophorae, 
women who carry the provisions, bear a part in the 
«olemnity, and have a share in the sacrifice, to re- 
present the mothers of those upon whom the lots 
fell, who brought their children provisions for the 
voyage. Fables and tales are the chief discourse, 
because the women then told their children stories to 

* Tbia ceremony was performed in the following manner i 
They made choice of a certain number of youths of the most 
noble families in each tribe, whose fathers and mothers both 
were living. They bore vine-branches in their hands, with 
grapes opoo them, and ran from the temple of Bacchus to that 
of Minerva Sciradia, which was near the Phalerean gate. 
He that arrived there first dranli off a cup of wine, mingled 
with Koney, cheese, meal, and oil. They were followed by a 
choms conducted by two young men, dressed in women's ap- 
parel, th^ chorus singing a song in praise of those young men. 
Certain women, with baskets on their heads, attended them, 
and were chosen for that office from among the most wealthy 
of the citizens. The whole procession was headed by a her 
raid, bearing a staff encircled with boughs. 
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comfort them and keep up their spirits. These par- 
ticulars are taken from the History of Demon. There 
was a place consecrated, and a temple erected to 
Theseus ; and those families which would have been 
liable to the tribute, in case it had continued, were 
obliged to pay a tax to the temple for sacrifices. 
These were committed to the care of the Phytalidae, 
Theseus doing them that honour in recompense of 
their hospitality. 

After the death of ^geus, he undertook and 
effected a prodigious work. He settled. all the in- 
habitants of Attica in Athens, and made them one 
people in one city, who before were scattered up and 
down, and could with difficulty be assembled on any 
pressing occasion for the public good. Nay, often 
such differences had happened between them, as 
ende4 in bloodshed. The method he took was to 
apply to them in particular by their tribes and fami- 
lies. Private persons and the poor easily listened to 
his summons. To the rich and great he represented 
the advantage of a government without a king, where 
the chief power should be in the people, while he 
himself only desired to command in war, and to be 
the ffuardian of the laws ; in all the rest« every one 
womd be upon an equal footing. Part of them 
hearkened to his persuasions; and others fearing 
his power, which was already very great, as well 
as his enterprising spirit, chose rather to be per- 
suaded, than to be forced to submit. Dissolving, 
therefore, the corporations, the councils, and courts 
in each particular town, he built one common 
Prytaneum and court-hall, ^where it stands to this 
day. The citadel, with its dependencies, and the 
city, or the old and new town, he united under the 
common name of Athens, and instituted the Pana- 
thensea as a common sacrifice*. He appointed also 

* Th^ Athensa were celebrated before, in honour of the 
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the MetGBcia, or Feast of Migration*, andfiz^d it to 
the sixteentii of July, and so it still continues. Giving 
up the kingly power, as he had promised, he settled 
the commonwealth under the auspices of the gods ; 
for he consulted the Oracle at Delphi concerning his 
new gOTemment, and received this answer : 

From royal steins thy bonoar, Theseus, springs ; 

By Jove beloved, the sire supreme of kings. 

See rising towns, see widerextended states. 

On thee dependent, ask their future fates ! 

Hence, hence with fear ! Thy favoured bark shall ride 

Safe o'er the surges of the foamy tide f. 

With this agrees the Sibyl's prophecy, which, we 
are told, she delivered long after, concerning Athens: 
The bladder may be dipp'd but never drown'd. 

Desiring yet farther to enlarge the city, he invited 
all strangers to equal privileges in it ; and the words 
fttiU in use, " Come hither, all ye people," are said 

Goddess Minerva; but as that was a feast peculiar to the city 
of Athens, Theseus enlarged it, and made it common to till 
the inhabitants of Attica; and therefore it was called Pana- 
thenaea. There were the greater and the less Panathenaea* 
The less were kept annually, and the greater every fifth year. 
In the latter they carried in procession tt^e mysterious j»ep/um 
or veil of Minerva, on which were embroidered the victory 
of the gods over the giants, and the most remarkable achieve- 
ments of their heroes. 

*^ In memory of their quitting the boroughs, and uniting- 
in one city. 

On this occasion, he likewise instituted, or at least restored, 
the famous Isthmian games, in honour of Neptune. All these 
were chiefly designed to draw a concourse of strangers I and 
as h, farther encourageipent for them to come and settle in 
Athens, he gave them the privileges of natives. 

f In the original it is, "• Safe, like a bladder, &c." When 
Syllahad taken Athens, and exercised all manner of cruelties 
there, some Athenians went to Delphi, to inquire of the ora- 
cle, whether the last hour of their city was come ? and the 
priestess, according to Pausanias, made answer, r(» m row 
axx,w 'X^*^^ l%at which belongs to the bladder now has an end^ 
plainly referring to the old prophecy here delivered.. 
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to be the beginning of a proclamation^ wkkh Theseus 
ordered to be made when he composed the common- 
wealth, as it were, of all nations. Yet he left it not 
in the confusion and disorder likely to ensue from the 
confluence and strange mixture of people ; but distin- 
guished them into noblemen, husbandmen, and me- 
chanics. The nobiUty were to have ihe care of re- 
ligion, to supply t^e ciiy with magistrates, to explain 
the laws, and to inteipret whatever related to the 
worship of the gods. As to the rest, he balanced 
the citizens against each other as nearly as possible ; 
the nobles excelling in dignity, the husbandmen in 
usefulness, and the artificers in number. It appears 
from Aristotle, that Theseus was the first wno in- 
clined to a democracy, and gave up the regal power; 
and Homer also iseems to bear witness to the same 
in his catalogue of ships, where he gives the name 
of People to the Athenians only. 1\) his money he 
gave the impression of an ox, either on account of 
tile Marathonian bull, or because of Minos's general 
Taurus, or because he would encourage the citizens 
in agriculture. Hence came the expression of a diing 
being worth ten or an hundred oxen. Having also 
made a secure acquisition of the country about Me- 
' gara to the territory of Athens, he set up the famed 
pillar in the Isthmus''', and inscribed it with two 
verses to distinguish the boundaries. That on the 
east side ran thus ; 

This is not Peloponnesus, bat Ionia : 
and that on the west was. 

This is Peloponnesus, not Ionia. 

* This pillar was erected by the common consent of the 
lonians and PeloponnesiaDS, to put an end to the disputes 
jabont their boundaries ; and it continued to the reign of Cod- 
rus, daring which it was demolished by the I^eraclidae, who 
had made themselves masters of the territory of Megara, 
which thereby passed from the lonians to the Dorians. Strabo, 
lib. ix. 
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He likewise instituted games in imitation of Hercu- 
lesy being ambitious, that as the Greeks, in pursu- 
ance of that hero's appointment, celebrated the 
Olympic games in honour of Jupiter, so they should 
celebrate the Isthmian in honour of Neptune : for 
the rites performed there before, in Memoiy of Meli- 
certes, were observed in the night, and had more the 
air of mysteries, than of a public spectacle and as- 
sfembly. But some say the Isthmian games were 
dedicated id Sciron, Theseus inclining to expiate his 
untimely fate, by reason of their being so nearly re- ^ 
lated ; for Sciron was the son of Canethus and He- 
nioche, the daughter of Pittheus. Others will have 
it, that Sinnis was their son, and that to him, and 
not to Sciron, the games were dedicated. He ma^e 
an agreement too with the Corinthians, that they 
shouM give the place of honour to the Atiienians 
who came to the Isthmian games, as far as the 
ground could be covered with the sail of the public 
ship that brought them, when stretched to its full ex- 
tent. Thisjparticular we learn from HeUanicus and 
Andron of Halicamassus. 

Philpchorus and some others relate, that he suled, 
in company with Hercules, into the Euxine sea, to 
carry on war witii the Amazons *, and that he re- 
ceived Antiopef as the reward of his valour : but 
the greater number, among whom are Pherecydes, 
Helbnicus, and Herodorus, tell us, that Theseus 
made that voyage, with his own fleet only, some 
time after Hercules, and took that Amazon captive, 
which is indeed the more probable account ; for we 

♦ Nothing can be more fabulous than the whole history of 
the Amazons. Strabo observes, that the most credible of 
Alexander's historians have aot so much as mentioned them : 
and indeed, if they were a Scythian nation, how came they 
all to have Greek names ? 

f Justin says, Hercules gave Hippolyte to Theseus, and 
kept Antiope for himself. ^ 
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do not read that any other of his fellow warriorsr 
made any Amazon prisoner. But Bion says, he 
took and carried her off by a stratagem. The Ama^ 
2ons, being' naturally lovers of men, were so far 
from avoiding Theseus, when he touched upon their 
coasts, that they sent him presents. Theseus invited 
Antiope, who brought them into his ship, and as 
soon as she was aboard, set' sail. But the account 
of one Menecrates, who published a History of Nice, 
in Bithynia, is, that Theseus, having Antiope aboard 
his vessel, remained in those parts some time ; and 
that he was attended in that expedition by three 
young men of Athens, who were brothers, Eu- 
Beus, Thoas, and Soloon. The last of these, un-^ 
knoi^tt to the rest, fell in love with Antiope, and 
communicated his passion to one of bis companions, 
who applied to Antiope about the affair. She firmly 
xejectedhis pretensions, but treated him with civility, 
and prudently concealed the matter from Theseus^ 
But Soloon, in despair, leaped into a river and 
drowned himself: Theseus, then sensible of the cause, 
and the young man's passion, lamented his fate, and, 
in his sorrow, recollected an oracle which he had 
formerly received at Delphi. The priestess had or- 
dered, that when, in some foreign country, he should 
labour under the greatest affliction, he should build 
a city there, and leave some of his followers to go- 
vern it. Hence he called the city which he built 
Pythopolis, after the Pythian God, and the neigh- 
bouring river Soloon, in honour of the young man. 
He left the two surviving brothers to govern it, and 
give it laws ; and along with them Hermus, who 
was of one of the best families in Athens. From 
him the inhabitants of Pythopolis call a certain place 
in their city Hermes's House, [Hermou oikia], and 
i>y misplacing an accent, transfer the honour from the 
hero to the God Mercury. 
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~ Hence the war with the Amazons took its rise. 
And it appears to have been no slight or womanish 
enterprise ; for they could not have encamped in the 
town, or joined battle on the ground about the Pnjrz* 
and the Museum f, or fallen in so intrepid a manner 
upon the city of Athens, unless they had first re- 
duced the country about it. It is difficult, indeed, 
to believe (though Hellanicus has related it) that 
they crossed the Cimmerian Bosphorus upon the ice ; 
but that they encamped almost in the neart of the 
city is confirmed by the names of places, and by the 
tombs of those that fell. 

There was a long pause and delay before either 
army would begin the attack. At last, Theseus, «by 
the direction of some oracte, offered a sacrifice to 
Fear]:, and after that immediately engaged. The 
battle was fought in the month Boedromion, [Sep- 
tember] the day on which the Athenians still cele- 
brate the feast called Boedromia. Clidemus, who 
is willing to be very particular, writes, that the left 
wing of the Amazons moved towards what is now 
called the Amozonium ; and that the right extended 
as far as the Pnyx^ near Chrysa : That the Athenians 
first engaged with the left wing of the Amazons, 
falling upon them from the Museum ; and that the 
tombs of those that fell in the battle are in the street 
which leads to the gate called Piraica, which is by 
the monument erected in honour of Chalcodon, 
where the Athenians were routed by the Amazons, 
and fled as far as the Temple of the Furies : but 

* The Poyz was a place (near the citadel) where the peo- 
ple of Athens used to assemble, lind where the orators spoke 
to them about public affairs. 

.+ The Museum was upon a little hill over against the cita- 
del, and probably so called from a temple of the Muses there. 

J The heathens considered not only the passions, but even 
distempers, storms, and tempests, as divinities, and wonhiped 
them, that they might dp them no harm. 

VOL. I. I 
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that the left wing of the Athenians^ which charged 
from the PaUa^um, Ardettas, and Lyceum, drove 
the right wing of the enemy to their camp, and slew 
many of them : That after four months a peace was 
concluded by means of Hippolyte ; for so this au- 
^or caUs the Amazon that attended with Theseus, 
not Antiope. But some say this heroin^ fell fight- 
ing by Theseus' side, being pierced with a dart by 
Molpadia, and that a pillar, by the Temple of the 
Olympian earth*, was^et up over her grave. Nor is 
it to be wondered, that in the account of things so 
very ancient, history should be thus uncertain, since 
they tell us that some Amazons, wounded by An- 
tiope, w^re privately sent to Ghalcis to be cured, 
and that some were buried there, at a place now 
called Amazonium. But that the war was ended by a 
league, we may assuredly gather from a place called 
Horcomosium, near the temple of Theseus, where 
it was sworn to, as well as from an ancient sacrifice, 
which is offered to the Amazons the day before the 
feast of Theseus. The people of Megara too show 
a place, in the figure of a lozenge, where some Ama- 
zons were buried, as you go from the market-place 
to the place called Rhus. Others also are said to 
have died by Chseronea, and to have been buried by 
the rivulet, which, it seems, was formerly called 
Thermodon, but now Haemon ; of which I have 
given a farther account in the life of Demosthenes. 
It appears likewise, that the Amazons traversed 

* By this is meant the moon, so called (as Platarch sup- 
poses in his Treatise on the cessation of Oracles) because, like 
the Genii or Demons, she is neither so perfect as the gods, 
Dor so imperfect as hnmanlKind. But as some of the philoso- 
phers, we mean the Pythagoreans, had astronomy enough af- 
terwards to conclude that the sun is the centre of this system, 
we presume it might occnr to thinking men in the more early 
ages, that the moon was an opaque, and, therefore, probably 
a terrene body. 
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Thessaly, not without opposition ; for their gepttlchres 
are shown to this day, between Scotussaea and Cy- 
noscephalae. 

This is all that is memori^ble in the story of tiie 
Amazons; for as to what the author of the Theses 
relates, <^ the Amazons rising to take vengeance for 
Antiope, when Theseus quittedlier, and married Ph»- 
dra» and of their being slain by Hercules, it has 
plainly the air of fable. Indeed he married Phaedra 
after Uie death of Antiope, having by the Amazon 
a son named Hippolytus*, or aocordmg to Pindar, 
Demophoon. As to the calamities which befell Phas- 
dra and Hippolytus, since the historians do not differ 
from what the writers of tragedy hare said of them, 
we may look upon them as matters of fact. 

Some other marriages of Theseus are spoken of, 
but have not been represented on the stage, which 
had neither an honourable beginning, nor a hi^^py 
conclusion. He is also said to have forcibly carried 
off Anaxo'of Troezene, and having slain Smnis and 
Cercyon, to have committed rapes upon tibeir daugh- 

* lliesetti bad a aon^ bj tbe AmazoniaB queen, named Hip- 
poWtns, having soon after taarried Pliedra, the sister of Dea- 
calioD, the son and successor of Minos, by whom he had iwo 
sons; he sent Hippolytus to be brought up by his own mother 
iBtfara, queen of Troezene : but he coming afterwards to be 
present at some Athenian games, Phsedra fell in love with 
him, and having solicited him in vain to a compliance, in a 
lit of resentment, accused him to Theseus of having made aa 
attempt upon her chastity. The fable says, that Theseus 
prayed to Neptune to punish him by some violent death ; and 
all solemn execrations, according to the notions of the hea- 
thens, certainly taking effect, as Hippolytus was riding along 
the seashore, Neptune sent two seacalves, who frightened 
the horses, overturned the chariot, and tore him to pieces. 
The poets add, that the lustful queen hanged herself for grief i 
but as for Hippolytus, Diana being taken with his chastity, 
and pitying the sad fate it brought upon him, prevailed upon 
.£sculapius to restore him to life, to be a companion of her 
diversions. 
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tens : to have married Peribcea, the mother of Ajaic, 
too, and Pheroboea, and lope the daughter of Iphi- 
cles. Besides, they charge him with being en- 
amoured of JBgle, the daughter of Panopeus, (as 
above related) and, for her, leaving Ariadne, contrary 
to the rules of both justice and honour; but above 
all, with the rape of Helen, which involved Attica 
in war, and ended in his banishment and death, of 
wifich we shall speak more at large by and by. . 

Though there were many expeditions undertaken 
by the heroes of those times, Herodorus thinks that 
Theseus was not concerned in any of them, except in 
assisting the Lapithae against the Centaurs. Others 
write, that he attended Jason to Colchos, and Me- 
leager in killing the boar ; and that hence came the 

f>roverb, "Nothing without Theseus." It is al- 
owed, however, that Theseus, without any assist- 
ance, did himself perform many great exploits; and 
that the extraordinary instances of his valour gave 
occasion to the saying, " This man is another Her- 
-culeft."' Theseus was likewise assisting to Adrastus^ 
in recovering the bodies of those that fell before 
Thebes, not by defeating the Thebans in battle, as 
Euripides has it in his tragedy, but by persuading 
them to a truce; for so most writers agree: and 
Philochorus is of opinion, that this ,was the first 
truce ever known for burying the dead. But Her- 
cules was, indeed, the first who gave up their dead 
to the enemy, as we have shown in liis life. The 
burying place of the common soldiers is to be seen 
at Eleutherae, and of the officers at Eleusis ; in which 
particular Theseus gratified Adrastus. .^chylus, 
in whose tragedy of the Eleusinians Theseus is in- 
troduced relating the matter as above, contradicts 
M^hat Euripides has delivered in his Suppliants. 

The friendship between Theseuls and jPirithous is 
said to have commenced on this occasion. The- 
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iSeus beiog much celebrated for his strmigth and 
▼alour, Pirithous was desirous to prove it, and there- 
fore drove away his oxen from Marathon. When 
he heard that Theseus pursued him in arms, he did 
not fly, but turned back to meet him. But, as soon 
as they beheld one another, each was so struck with 
admiration of the other's person and courage, that 
they laid aside all thoughts of fighting; and Piri- 
thous first giving Theseus his hand, bade him be 
judge in this cause himself, and he would willingly 
abide by his sentence. Theseus, in his turn, left the 
cause to him, and desired him to be his friend and 
fellow warrior. Then they confirmed their friend- 
ship with an oath. Pirithous afterwards marrying 
Deidamia*, entreated Theseus to visit his countiy, 
and to become acquainted with the Lapithaef. He 
had also invited the Centaurs to the entertainment. 
These, in their cups behaving with insolence and in- 
decency, and not even refraining from the women, 
the Lapithae rose up in their defence, killed some of 
the Centaurs upon the spot, and soon after beating 
them in a set battle, drove them out of the country 
with the assistance of Theseus. Herodorus relates 
the matter dilQerently. He says that, hostilities being 
already begun, Theseus came in aid to the Lapithae, 
and then had the first sij^ht of Hercules, having 
made it his business to find him out at Trachin, 
where he reposed himself after all his wanderings 
and labours; and that this interview passed in 
marks of great respect, civility, and mutual compli- 

* All other writers call hcfr Hippodamia, except Proper- 
tius, who calls her Ilichomacha* She was the daughter of 
Adrastus. 

f Homer calb the LapithsB heroes. The Centaurs are 
, feigned to have been half man half horse, either from their 
brutality, or because (if not the inventors of horsemanship, 
yet) they generally appeared on horseback. 

I 2 
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ments. But we tfre rather to follow those historians 
who write, that they had very frequent- interviews ; 
and that by means of Theseus, Hercules was initt" 
ated into the mysteries of Ceres, having first ob- 
tained lustration, as he desired, on account of several 
involuntary pollutions. 

Theseus was now fifty years old, according to 
Hellanicus, when he was concerned in the rape of 
Helen*, who had not yet arrived at years of matu- 
rity. Some writers, thinking this one of the heaviest 
cltarges against him, endeavour to correct it, by- 
saying that it was not Theseus that carried off 
H^elen, but Idas and Lynceus, who committed her 
to his care, and that therefore he refused to give her 
up, when demanded by Castor and Pollux; or rather 
that she was delivered to him by Tyndarus himself, 
to keep her from Enarsphoru^, the son of Hippo- 
coon, who endeavoured to possess himself by vio- 
lence of Helen, that was yet but a child. But what 
authors generally agree in as most probable is as 
follows : The two friends went together to Sparta, 
and having seen the girl dancing in the temple of 
Diana Orthia, carried heroff, and fled. The pursuers 
that were sent after them following no farther than 
Tegea, they thought themselves secure, and having 
traversed Peloponnesus, they entered into an agree- 
ment, that he who should gain Helen by lot should 
have her to wife, but be obliged to assist in pro- 
curing a wife for the other. In consequence of these 
terms, the lots being cast, she fell to Theseus, who 
received the virgin, and conveyed her, as she was 
not yet marriageable, to Aphidn%. Here he placed 
his mother wi£ her, and committed them to the care 

* This princess was the reputed daughter of Jupiter, by 
Leda the wife of Tyndarus, Jciogof (Ebalia, in Pelopoqnesus ; 
and though then but nine years old, was reckoned the greatest 
beauty in the world. 
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of Ilia friend Aphidnus, cfaar^og him to keep them 
M the uttDost secrecy and safety ; whilst, to pay his 
debt of service to Pirithous, himself traveled with 
him into Epirus, with a view to the daughter of 
AidoDeuSy kiDg of the Molossians. This prince 
named his wife Proserpine*, his daughter Cor6, and 
his dog Cerberus : with this dog he commanded all 
his daughter's suitors to tight, promising her to him 
that should overcome him. But understanding that 
Pirithoiks came not with an intention to court his 
daughter, but to carry her off by force, he seized 
both him and his friend, destroyed Pirithous imme- 
diately by means of his dog, and shut up Theseus in 
close prison. 

Mean time Menestheus, the son of Peteus, grand- 
son of Omeus, and great grandson of Erectheus, is 
said to be the first of mankind that undertook to be 
a demagogue, and by his eloquence to ingratiate 
himself with the people. He endeavoured also to 
exasperate and inspire the nobility with sedition, 
wjio had but ill borne with Theseus for some time ; 
reflecting that he had deprived every person of 
family of his government and command, and shut 
them up together in one city, where he used them as 
his subjects and slaves. Among the common peo- 
ple he sowed disturbance by telling them, that though 
they pleased themselves with the dream of liberty, in 
fact they were robbed of their country and religion; 
and, instead of many good and native kings, were 
lorded over by one man, who was a new comer and 

* Proserpine and Cor6 was the same -person, daughter to 
Aidoneus, whose wife was named Ceres. Plutarch himself 
tells us so in his Mor^s, where he adds, that by Proserpine is 
meant the Moon, whom Pluto, or the God of Darkness, some- 
times carries off. Indeed, Core signifies nothing more than 
ifoung woman or daughter ; and they might say a daughter of 
Epirus, as we say a daughter of France, or of Spain. 
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a stranger. Whilst he was thus busily employed^ 
the war declared by the Tyndaridae greatly helped 
forward the sedition. Some say plainly, they were 
invited by Menestheus to invade the country. At 
first they proceeded not in a> hostile manner, only 
demanding their sister ; but the Athenians answer- 
ing, that mey neither had her among them, not knew 
where she was left, they began their warlike opera- 
tions. Academus, however, finding it out by some 
means or other, told them she was concealed at 
Aphidnae. Hence, not only the Tyndaridas treated 
him honourably in his Ufetime, but the Lacedae- 
monians, who, in after times, often made inroads 
into Attica, and laid waste all the country besides, 
spared the Academy for his sake. But Dicaearchus 
aays, that Echedemus and Marathus, two Arcadians^ 
being allies to the Tyndaridae in that war, the place 
which now goes by the name of the Academy, was 
first called Echedemia, from one of them ; and that 
from the other the district of Marathon had its name^ 
because he freely offered himself, in pursuance of 
some oracle, to be sacrificed at the head of the 
army. To Aphidnae then they came, where they 
beat the enemy in a set battle, and then took the 
city, and razed it to the ground. There, they tell 
us, Alycus, the son of Sciron, was slain, fighting for 
Castor and Pollux ; and that a certain place, within 
the territories of Megara, is called Alycus, from his 
being buried there : and Hereas writes, that Alycus 
received his death from Theseus*s own hand. These 
verses also are alleged as a proof in point : 

For brigbt-hair*d Helen he was slain 
By Theseus, on Aphidna's plain. 

But it is not probable that Aphidnae would have 
been taken, and his mother made prisoner, had The- 
seus been present. 
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Aphidnae, however, was taken, and Athens in 
danger. Menestheus took this oppoi'tunity to per- 
suade the people to admit the Tyndarids into the 
city, and to treat them hospitably, since they only 
levied war against Theseas, who began with violence 
first, bat that they were benefactors aqd deliverers 
to the rest of the Athenians. Their behaviour also 
confirmed what was said ; for, though conquerors, 
they desired nothing but to be admitted to the mys- 
teries, to which they had no less claim than Her- 
cules*, since they were equally allied to the city. 
This request was easily granted them, and th(^ were 
adopted by Aphidnus, as Hercules was by Fylius. 
They had also divine honours paid them, with the 
title of Anakes, which was given them, either on 
account of the truce [anoche] which they made, or 
because of their great care that no one should be 
injured, though there were so many troops in the 
city ; for the phrase anakos echein signifies to keep 
or take care of any thing ; and for this reason, per- 
haps, kings are called Anaktes. Some again say^ 
they were called Anakes, because of the appear- 
ance of their stars ; for the Athenians use the words 
tmehas and oneAa^Aen, instead of wiw and aTiothen, 
that is, idwM or on high. 

We are told that ^thra, the mother of Theseus, 
who was now a prisoner, was carried to Lace- 
daemon, and from thence, with Helen, to Troy ; and 
that Homer confirms it when, speaking of those 
that waited upon Helen, he mentions ' 



-The beauteous Clymeoe, 



And ^thra born of Pittbeus. 

« For Castor and Pollux, like him, were sons of Jupiter, 
from whom the Athenians too pretended to derive their ori- 
gin. It was necessary, however, ^t they should be iiato- 
ralized before they were admitted to4he mysteries, and ac- 
cordingly they were naturalized by adoption. 
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Others r^ect this verse as none of Homer's* ^ they 
do also the stoiy of Munychus, who is said to haye 
been the fruit ot a secret commerce between Denao- 

§hoon and Laodice, and brought up by ^thra at 
Toy. But Ister, in the thirteenth book of his His- 
tory of Attica gives an account of ^thra different 
from all the rest. He was informed* it seems, that 
after the battle in which Alexander or Paris was 
routed by Achilles and Patroclus, in Thessaly near 
the river Sperchius, Hector took and plundered the 
city of Troezene, and carried off .Slthra* who had 
been left there. But this is highly improbable. 

It happened that Hercules, in passing through 
the country of the Molossians, was entertained by 
Aidoneus the king* who accidentally made mention 
of the bold attempts of Theseus and Pirithous, and 
of the manner in which he had punished them when 
discovered. Hercules was much disturbed to hear 
of the inglorious death of the one, and the danger of 
the other. As to Pirithous, he diought it in vain to 
expostulate about him ; but he begged to have The* 
sens rdeased, and Aidoneus granted it Theseus, 
thus set at liberty, returned to Athens, where lus 
party was not yet entirely suppressed : and what- 
ever temples and groves the city had assigned him, 
he consecrated them all, but four, to Hercules, and 
called them, (as Philochorus relates) instead of The- 
sea, Heraclea. But desiring to preside in the com* 
monwealth, and direct it as before, he found himself 
encompassed with faction and se<htion; for those 
that were his enemies before his departure, had now 
added to their hatred a contempt of his authority; 
and he beheld the people so generally corrupted, 
that they wanted to be flattered into their duty, 
instead of silently executing his commands. When 
he attempted to reduce them by force, he was over- 
powered by the prevalence of faction ; and, in the 
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endy finding his a^hirs d€S|>erate» he prirately sent 
his children into £ub(Ba, to £lephenor» the son of 
Chalcodon ; and himself^ haying uttered soJemn ex- 
ecrations against the Athenians at Gargettus, where 
there is stiil a place thence called Araterion, sailed 
to Scyros*. He imagined that there he should find 
hospitable treatment, as he had a paternal estate in 
that island. Lycomedes was then king of the Scy- 
rians. To him, therefore, he applied, and desired to 
be put in possession of his lands, as intending to 
setde there. Some say, he asked assistance of hnn 
against the Athenians. But Lycomedes, either jea- 
lous of the glory of Theseus, or willing to ouige 
Menestheus, haying led him to the highest cliffs of 
the country, on pretence of showing him from thence 
his lands, threw him down headlong firom the rocks, 
and killed him. Others say he fell of himself, mis-^ 
sing his step, when he took a walk, according to his 
custom, After supper. At that time his death was 
disregarded, ana J^enestheus quietly possessed the 
kingdom of Athens, while the sons of Theseus 
attended Elephenor, as priyate persons to the Trojan 
war. But Menes^eus dying in the same expe- 
dition, they returned and recoyered the kingdom. 
In succeeding ages the Athenians honoured Theseus 
as a 4^mi-god, induced to it as well by other rea- 
sons, as because, when they were fighting the Medes 
at Marathon, a considerable part ofthe army thought 
they saw the apparition of Theseus completely armed, 
and bearing down before them upon the barbarians. 
After the Median war, when Phaedon was aichon*, 

* The ungrateful Athenians were in process of time made so 
sensible of the effects of bis curse, that, to appease his ghost, 
they appointed solemn sacrifices and divine honoars to be paid 
to him. 

♦ Codrus, the seyenteenth king of Athens, cotemporary 
with Saul, devoted himself to death for the sake of his coun- 

\ 
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the Athenians consulting the Oracle of Apollo^ were 
ordered by the priestess to take up the bones of 
TheseuSy and lay them in an honourable place at 
Athens, where they were to be kept with the greatest 
care. But it was difficult to take them up, or even 
to find out the grave, on account of the savage and 
inhospitable disposition of the barbarians who dwelt 
in Scyros. Nevertheless, Cimon having taken the 
island {as is related in his Life), and being very de-' 
sirous to find out the place where Theseus was 
buried, by chance saw an eagle, on a certain emi- 
nence, breaking the ground (as they tell us) and 
scratching it up with her talons. This he considered 
as a divine direction, and, digging there, found the 
coffin of a man of extraordinary size, with a lance of 
brass and a sword lying by it. When these remains 
were brought to Athens in Cimon's galley, the 
Athenians repeived them with splendid processions 

try, in the year before Christ 1068; having learned that the 
Oracle had promised its enemies, the Dorians and the Hera- 
cHdae, victory, if they did not kill the king of the Athenians. 
His subjects, on this account, conceived such veneration for 
him, that they esteemed none worthy to bear the royal title 
after him, and therefore committed the management of the 
state to elective magistrates, to whom they gave the title of 
archons, and chose Medoii, the eldest son of Codrus, to this 
new dignity. Thus ended the legal succession and title of 
kings of Athens, after it had continued without any interrup- 
tion 487 years, from Cecrops to Codras. The archon acted 
with sovereign authority, but was accountable to the people 
whenever it was required. There- were thirteen perpetual 
archons in the space of 325 years. After the death of Alc- 
msBon, who was the last of them, this charge was continued to 
the person elected for ten years only ; but always in the same 
family, till the death of Eryzias, or, according to others of 
TIesias, the seventh and last decennial archon. For the family 
of Codrus or of the MedonttdsB, ending in him, the Athenians 
created annual archons, and, instead of one, they appointed 
nine every year. See a farther account of the archons in the 
Notes on the Life of Solon. 
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and gacfificeSy aad were as much transported as if 
Theseus himself had returned to the city. He lies 
interred in the middle of the town, near &e Gymna- 
sium : and his oratory is a place of refuge for ser- 
vants and all persons of mean condition, who fly 
from men in power, as Theseus, while he lived, was 
a humane and benevolent patron, who graciously re- 
ceived the petitions of the poor. The chief sacrifice 
is offered to him on the eighth of October, the day 
on which he returned with the voung men from 
Crete. They sacrifice to him likewise on each eighth 
day of the other months, either because h^ first 
arrived from Trcezene on the eighth of July, as Dio- 
dorus the geographer relates; or else thinking this 
number, alrave all others, to be most proper to him, 
because he was said to be the son of Neptune ; the 
solemn feasts of Neptune bmng observed on the 
eighth day of every month. For the number eighty 
as the first cube of an even number, and the double 
of the first square, properly represents the firmness 
and immoveable power of this god, who thence has 
the names of Asphalius and Gai^ochus. 



ROMULUS. 

From whom, and for what cause, the city of Rome 
obtained that name, whose glory has diffused itself 
over the worjd, historians are not agreed*. Some 

* Sach is the uncertainty of the origin of imperial Rome, 
and indeed of most cities and nations, that are of any consi- 
derable antiquity .'^ That of Rome might l>e the more uncertain, 
because its first inhabitants, being a collectk>n of mean per- 
sons, fugitives, and outlaws, from other nations, could not be 

VOL. I. K 
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say the Pelasgi, after they had overran great part of 
the globe, and conquered many nations, settled there, 
and gave their city the name of Rome^, on aocomit. 
of their strength in war. Others tell us, that when 
Troy was taken, some of the Trojans having escaped 
and gained their ships, put to sea, and being driven 
by the winds upon the coasts of Tuscany, came to an 
anchor in the river Tiber: that here their wives 
being much fatigued, and no longer able to bear the 
hardships of the sea, one of them, superior to the 
rest in mrtb and prudence, named Roma, proposed 
that they should bam the fleet: that this betng 
effected, the men at first were much exasperated, 
but afterwards, through necessity, fixed th^ seat on 
the Palatine hill, and in a short time tlungs suc- 
ceeded beyond their expectation ; for the eountry 
was goodf, and the people hospitable: that there- 
fore^ besides other honours paid to Roma, they called 
their city, as she was the cause of its being built, 
after her name* Hence too, we are informed, the 
eastern arose for the women to salute their relations 
and husbands with a kiss, because those women, 
when they had burned the ships, used such kind of 
endearments to appease the resentment of their 
husbands. 

Among the various accounts of historians, it is 
said that Roma was the daughter of Italus and 

supposed to leave historeu behind them. Livy, however, and 
most of the Latin historiaDs, agree that Rome was built by 
Romulus, and both the city and people named after him; 
while the vanity of the Greek writers wants to ascribe almost 
every thing, and Rome among the rest, to a Grecian origiDah 

* "Po/ukn, RomOf signifies strength, 

f "Whatever desirable things Nature has scattered frugally 
in oUier countries were formerly found in Italy, as in their 
original seminary. But there has been so little encourage- 
ment given to the cultivation of the soil in the time of the 
pontiffs, that it is now comparatively b9rren. 
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Leucarkt ; or ebe the daughter of Telephus the son 
of Hercules^ and nuurned to .^eas ; or that she was 
the daughter of Ascanius*, the son of JBneas; and 
gave name to the city ; or that Romaaus, the son of 
Ulysses and Circe» built it; or Romus, the son of 
j^mathion, ^hom !^omedes sent from Troy ; or else 
RcHBiis, king of the Latins, after he had expelled the 
Tuscans, who passed originally from Thessaly into 
Lydia, and from Lydia into Italy. £veB they who, 
with the greatest probability, declare that the city 
had its name from Romulus, do not agree about his 
extraction : for some say he was son of .£neas and 
Dexithea, the daughter of Phorbus, and was brought 
an infant into Italy with his brother Remus : that 
all the other vessels were lost by the violence of the 
flood, except that in which the children were, which 
driving gently ashore where the bank was level, they 
were saved beyond expectation, and the place from 
them was called Rome. Some will have it, that 
Roma, daughter of that Trojan woman who was 
married to Latinus, the son of Telemachus, was 
mother to Romulus. Others say that Emilia the 
daaghiter of .^l&eas and Lavinia, had him by Mars : 
aad others again give an account of Ins birth, which 
i^ entirely fabulous. There appeared, it seems to 
Tarchetius, king of the Albans, who was the most 
wicked and most cruel of men, a supernatural vision 
in his own house, the figure of Priapus risiog out of 
the chimney-hearth, and staying there many day^. 
The goddess Tethys had an oracle in Tuscany t» 
which being consisted, gave this answer to Tarche- 
tius, That it was necessary some virgin should accept 

• 'Ot S* Affxetvw, m AtvuH [htyartfoi sc] Xt^fin rw9/A9 
^i«dci» TD v«Y*'* ^b® former English transUtion and the 
French in this place are erroneous. 

f There was ne oracle of Tethys, but of Themis there was. 
Themis was the same with Ganaenta, ttfe mother of Evander, 
which last name she had, because she delivered her oracles, in 
carminej in verses. 
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of tbe embraces of the phantom, the iruit whereof 
'vrould be a son; eminent for valour, good fortune, 
and strength of body. Hereupon Tarehetius ac- 
quainted one of his daughters with the prediction, 
and ordered her to entertain the apparition; but she 
declining it, sent her maid. When Tarehetius came 
to know it, he was highly offended, and confined 
them both, intending to put them to death. But 
Vesta appeared to him in a dream, and forbad him 
to kill them; but ordered that the young women 
should weave a certain web in their fetters, and 
when that was done, be given in marriage. They} 
weaved, therefore, in the day time ; but others, by 
Tarchetius's order, uniUveled it in the night The 
woman having twins by this commerce, Tarehetius 
delivered them to one Teratius, with orders to de- 
stroy them. But, instead of that, he exposed them 
by a river side, where a she wolf came, and gave 
them suck, and various sorts of birds brought food 
and fed the infants, till at last a herdsman, who be- 
held these wonderful things, ventured to approach 
and take up the children. Thus secured from dan- 
ger, they grew up, and then attacked Tarehetius, 
and overcame him. . This is the account Proina- 
thion gives in his history of Italy. 

But the principal parts of that account, which de- 
serves the most credit, and has the most vouchers, 
were first published among the Greeks by Diodes 
the Peparethian, whom Fabius Pictor commonly 
follows ; and though there are different relations of 
the matter, yet, to dispatch it in a few words, the 
story is this : The kings of Alba* descending lineally 
fwm dSneas, the succession fell to two brothers,. 
Numitor and Amuliqs. The latter divided the 
whole inheritance into two parts, setting the trea- 

+ From JEoeas down to Namitor and Amulias, there were 
thirteen kings of the same race, but ,we scarce know any 
ibing of them, except their names, and the years of their res- 
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sures brottgfat from Troy agaiost the kingdom ; and 
Numitor made choice of the kingdom. Amulius 
then having the treasures^ and consequently being 
more poweiful than Numitor, easily possessed him- 
self of the the kingdom too ; and fearing the daugh- 
ter of Numitor might have children, he unpointed 
her priestess of Vesta, in which capacity she was 
always to live unmarried, and a virgin. Some say 
her name was Ilia, some Rhea, and others Sylvia. 
But she was soon discovered to be with child, con- 
trary to the law of the vestals. Antho, the king's 
daughter, by much entreaty, prevailed with her 
father that she should not be capitally punished. 
She was confined, however, and excluded from 
Bocie^, lest she should be delivered without Amu- 
lius's knowledge. When her time was completed, 
she was delivered of two sons of uncommon size 
and beauty; whereupon Amulius, still more alarmed, 
ordered one of his servants to destroy them. Some 
say the name of this servant was Faustulus : others, 
that that was the name of a person that took th^n 
up. Pursuant to his orders, he put the children 
into a small trough or cradle, and went down to- 
wards the river, with a design to cast them in ; but 
seeing it very rough, and running with a strong cur- 
rent, he was afraid to approach it. He therefore 
laid them down near the bank, and departed. The 
flood increasing continually, set the trough afloat, 
and carried it gently down to a pleasant place now 
called Cermanum, but formerly (as it should seem) 
Germanum, denoting that the brothers arrived there. 
Near this place was a wild fig-tree, which they 

pective reigm. Amulius the last of them, who surpassed his 
brother in courage aod understanding, drove him from the 
throne, and, to secure it for himself, murdered ^estus, Nu- 
milor't onljr son, and consecrated his daughter, Rhea S^rWia, 
to the worship of Vesta. 

K 2 
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caUed Ruminalis, either on account of Romulus, as 
is generally supposed, or because the cattle there 
ruminated, or chewed the cud, during the noontide, 
in the shade ; or rather because of the suckling of 
the children there ; for the ancient Latins called the 
breast ruma, and the goddess who presides over the 
nursery Rumilia*, whose rites they celebrate with- 
out wine, and only with libations of milk. The in- 
fants, as the story goes, lying there, were suckled by 
a she wolf, and fed and taken care of by a wood- 
pecker. These animals are sacred to Mars; and 
the woodpecker is held in great honour and venera- 
tion by the Latins. Such wonderful events contri- 
buted not a little to gain credit to the mother's re- 
port, that she had the children by Mars ; though iq 
this they teli us she was herself deceived, having 
suffered violence from Amulius, who came to her, 
and lay with her in armour. Some say, the ambi- 
guity of the nurse's name gave occasion tq the fable; 
for the Latins call not only she wolves but prosti- 
tutes lup<B : and such was Acca Larentia, the wife 
of Faustulus, the fosterfather of the children. To 
her also the Romans offer sacrifice, and the priest 
of Mars honours her with libations in the month of 
April when they celebrate her feast Larentialia. 

They worship also another Larentia on the follow- 
ing account. The keeper of the temple of Hercules, 
having, it seems, little else to do, proposed to play a 
game at dice with the god, on condition that, if he 
won, he shduld have something valuable of that 
deity ; but if he lost, he should provide a noble 
entertainment for him, and a beautiful woman to lie 
with him. Then throwing the dice, first for the god, 
and next for himself, it appeared that he had lost. 
Wiling, however, to stand to his bargain, and to 

* The Romans called that f^oddess not Rumilia, hu% 
Rumina. 
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perform the conditioDs agreed upon, he prepared a 
supper, and engaging for the purpose one Larentia, ^ 
who was very handsome, but as yet little known, he 
treated her in the temple, where he had provided a 
bed; and after supper, left her for the enjoyment of 
the god. It is said, tikat the deity had some conver- 
sation with her, and ordered her to go early in the 
morning to the market place, salute the first man she 
should meet, and make him her friend. ' The man 
that met her was one far advanced in years, and \n 
opulent circumstances, Tarrutius by name, who had 
no children, and never had been married. This man 
took Larentia to his bed, and loved her so well, that 
at his death he left her heir to his whole estate, 
which was very considerable; and she afterwards 
bequeathed the greatest part of it by will to the peo- 
ple. It is said, that at the time when she was in 
high reputation, and considered as the favourite of a 
god, she suddenly disappeared about the place where 
die former Larentia was laid. It is now called 
Yelabrum, because the river often overflowing, they 
passed it at this place, ia ferry-boats, to go to the 
Forum. This kind of passage they call velatura. 
Others derive the name from velum, a sail, because 
they who have the exhibiting of the public shows, 
beginning at Yelabrum, overshade all the way that 
leads from the Forum to the Hippodrome with, can- 
vass; for a sail in Latin is ve/um. On these accounts 
is the second Larentia so much honoured among the 
Romans. 

In the mean time Faustulus, Amulius's herdsman, 
brought up the children entirely undiscovered; ot 
rather, as others with greater probability assert, 
Numitor knew it from the first*, and privately sup- 

* Numitor might build upon this the hdpes of his jee»ta- 
blisbment ; but his knowiug the place where the children w^q 
brought up, and supplying them with ifecessariei, is quite in- 
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plied the necessaries for their maintenance. It is 
also said that they were sent to Gabti, and there in- 
structed in letters, and other branches of education 
suitable to their birth : and history inform;) us, that 
they had the names of Romulus and Remus, from 
the teat of the wild animal which they were seen to 
suck. The beauty and dignity of their persons, 
even in their childhood, promised a generous dispo- 
sition ; and as they grew up, they both discovered 
great courage and bravery, with an inclination to 
hazardous attempts, and a spirit which nothing could 
subdue. But Romulus seemed more to cultivate 
the powers of reason, and to excel in political know- 
ledge ; whilst, by his deportment among his neigh- 
bours in the employments of pasturage and hunting, 
he convinced them that he was born to command 
rather than to obey. To their equals and inferiors 
they behaved very courteously ; but they despised 
the king's bailiffs and chief herdsmen, as not supe- 
rior to ^emselves in courage, though they were in 
authority, disregarding at once their &eats and their 
anger. They applied themselves to generous exer- 
cises and pursuits, looking upon idleness and inacti- 
vity as illiberal things, but on hunting, running, ba- 
nishing or apprehending robbers, and delivering 
such as were oppressed by violence, as the employ- 
ments of honour and virtue. By these things they 
gained great renown. 

A dispute arising between the herdsmen oi Numi- 
tor and Amulius, and the former having driven 
away some cattle belonging to the Idtter, Romulus 
and Remus fell ypon them, put them to flight, and 
recovered the greatest part of the booty. At this 
conduct Numitor was nighly offended ; but they 
little regarded his resentment. The first steps they 

consistent with the manner of their discovery when grown up, 
^bich is the most agrecablo part of the itory. 
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took en this occasion were to collect, and receive 
into their company, persons of desperate fortunes/ 
and a great number of slaves ; a measure which 
gave alarming proofs of their bold and seditious in- 
clinations. It happened, that when Romulus was 
employed in sacrincing, for. to that and divination he 
was much inclined. Numitor's herdsmen met with 
Remus, as he was walking wiith a small retinue, and 
fell upon him. After some blows exchanged, and 
wounds given and received, Numitor's people pre- 
Tailed, and took Remus prisoner. He was carried 
before Numitor, and had several things laid to hb 
char|;e ; but Numitor did not choose to punish him 
himself, for fear of his brothWs resentment. To 
him, therefore, he applied lor justice, which he had 
all the season in the world to expect ; since, though 
brother to the reigning prince, he had been injured 
by his servants, who presumed upon his authority. 
The people of Alba, moreover, expressing their un- 
easiness, and thinking that Numitor sufiFered great 
indignities, Amulius, moved with their complaints, 
delivered Remus to him to be treated as he should 
think proper. When the youth was conducted to 
his house, Numitor was greatly struck with his ap- 
pearance, as he was very remarkable for size and 
strength ; he observed, too, his presence of mind, 
and Uie steadiness of his looks, which had nothing 
servile in them, nor were altered with the sense of 
his present danger ; and he was infprmed, that his 
actions and whole behaviour were suitable to what 
he saw. But above all, some divine influence, as it 
seems, directing the beginnings of the great events 
that were to follow, Numitor, by' his sagacity, or by 
a fortunate conjecture, suspecting the trutit, ques- 
tioned him concerning the circumstances . of his 
birth; speaking mildly at the same time, and re* 
garding him with a gracious eye. He boldly an- 
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sweredy '' I will hide nothiog from you, for yoa be- 
have in a more princely maimer than Amulius, sioce 
ou hear and examine before you punish : but he 
as delivered us up without inquiring into the matter. 
I have a twin-brother, and heretofore we believed 
ourselves the sons of Faustulus and Larentia, ser- 
vants to the king. But since we were accused be-* 
fore you, and so pursued by slander as to be in dan- 
ger of our, lives, we hear npbler things ccmoeming 
our birth. Whether they are true, the present crisis 
will show*. Our birth is said to have been secret ; 
our .support in our infancy miraculous. We were 
exposed to birds and wild beasts, and by them nou- 
rished; suckled by. a she wolf, and fed by the atten- 
tions of a woodpecker, as we lay in a trough by the 
great river. The trough is still preserved, bound 
about with brass bands, and inscribed with letters 
partly faded ; which may prove, perhaps, hereafter 
very useless tokens to oUr parents, when we are de- 
stroyed/' Numitor hearing this, and comparing the 
time with the young man's looks, was confirmed in 
the pleasing hope he had conceived, and considered 
how he might consult his daughter about this affair ; 
for she was still kept in close custody. 

Meanwhile Faustulus, having heard that Remus 
was taken and delivered up to punishment, desired 
Bomulus to assist his brother, informing him then 
clearly of the particulars of his birth ; for before he 
had only given dark hints about it, and signified 
just so much as might take off the attention of his 
wards from every thing that was mean. He himself 
took the trough, and in ail the tumult of concera 
and fear carri^ it to Numitor. His disorder raised 
some siiipicion in the king's guards at the gate, and 

♦ For if they were true, the god who miraculously pro- 
tected them in their iDfancy, wbuld deliver Remus from his 
■present danger. 
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tbat disorder increasing while they looked earnestly 
upoa him, and perplexed him with their questions, 
he was discovered to 'have a trough under his cloak. 
There happened to be among them one of those who 
had it in charge to throw the children into the river, 
and who was concerned in the exposing of Ihem. This 
man seeing the trough, and knowing it by its make 
and inscription, rightly guessed the business; and 
thinking it an affair not to be neglected, immediately 
acqiiaihted the king with it, and put him upon in- 
quiring iuto it. In these great and pressing difficul- 
ties, Faustulus did not preserve entirely his presence 
of Bund, nor yet fully mscover the matter. He ac- 
knowledged that the children were saved indeed, 
but said that liiey kept cattle at a great distance 
from Alba : and tnat he was carrying the trough to 
Ilia, who had often desired to see it, that she might 
entertain the better hopes that her children were 
alive. Whatever persons perplexed and actuated 
with fear or anger use to suffer, Amulius then suf- 
fered ; for in lus hurry he sent an honest man, a 
friend of Numitor's, to inquire of him whether he 
had any account that the children were alive. 
When the man was come, and saw Remus almost 
m the embraces of Numitor, he endeavoured to con- 
firm him in the persuasicm that the youth was really 
his grandson ; begging him, at the same time, imme- 
diately to take tl:^ best measures that could be 
thought of, and offering his- best assistance to sup- 
port their party. The occasion admitted of no de- 
lay, if they had been inclined to it; for Romulus 
was now at hand, and a good number of the citizens 
were gathered about him, either out of hatred or fear 
of AmuKus. He brought also a considerable force 
with him, divided into companies of a hundred men 
each, headed by an officer who bore a handful of 
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grass and shrubs upon a pole. These the Latins 
call ManipuH; and hence it is, that to this day» 
soldiers of the same company are called Manipulares. 
!Remus then, having gained those within, and Ro- 
mulus assaulting the palace without, the tyrant knew 
not what to do, or whom he should consult, but 
amidst his doubts and perplexity, was taken and 
slain. These particulars, though mostly related by 
Fabius, and Diodes the Peparethian, who seems to 
have been the first that wrote about the founding of 
!Rome, are yet suspected by some as fabulous and 
groundless. Perhaps, however, we should not be 
so incredulous, when we see what extraordinary 
events Fortune produces; nor, when we consider 
what height of greatness B.ome attained to, can we 
think it could ever have been effected without some 
supernatural assistance at first, and an origin more 
than human. 

Amulius being dead, and the troubles composed^ 
the two brothers were not willing to live in Alba» 
without governing there ; nor yet to take the govern- 
ment upon Uiem during their grandfather's life. Hav* 
ing, therefore, invested him with it, and paid due 
honours to their mother, they determined to dwell in 
a city of their own, and, for that purpose, to build 
one.in the place where they had their first nourish- 
ment. This seems^ at least, to be the most plausi- 
ble reason of their quitting Alba ; and perhaps too 
it was necessary, as a great number of slaves and 
fugitives was collected about them, either to see 
their affairs entirely ruined, if these should disperse, 
or with them to seek another habitatipn ; for that the 
people of Alba refused to permit the fugitives to 
mix with them, or to receive them as citizens, suf- 
ficiently appears from the rape of the women, which 
was not undertaken out of a licentious humour, but de- 
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liberately, and through necessity, from the want of 
wives; since, aUfcer &ey seized them, they treated 
them very honourably. 

As soon as the foundation of the eity was laid, 
they opened a place of refuge for fugitives, which 
they called the Temple of the Asylaean God*. 
Here they received all that came, and would neither 
deliver up the slave to his master, the debtor to his 
creditor, nor the murderer to the magistrate; de^ 
daring, that they were directed by the oracle of 
Apollo to preserve the asylum from all violation. 
Thus the city was soon peopled f; for it is said, that 
the houses at first did not exqeed a thousand. But 
of that hereafter, 

While thev were intent upon building, a dispute 
soon arose about the place. Romulus having built 
a square, which he called Rome, would have the city 
there ; but Remus marked out a more secure situa- 
tion on Mount Aventine, which, from him, was called 
Remoniumt» but now has the name of Rignarium, 
The dispute was referred to the decision of augury $ 
and for this purpose they sat down in the open air, 

* It is not certainvwho this God of Refuge was, Dionyc 
sins of Halicamassos tells us, that, In his time, the plaoe where 
the asylum had been, was consecrated to Jupiter. Romulus 
did not at first receive the fbgitiyes i^od outlaws within the 
walls, but allowed them the hill Saturniusi afi^erw^rds caljed 
Capitolinus, for their habitation. 

+ Most of the Trojans, of whom there still remained fifty 
families in Augustus's time, chose to follow the fortune of 
Romulus and Remus, as did also the inhabitants of Pallantium 
and Saturnia, two smaU towns. 

i We find no mention either of Remonium or I^ignarium 
In any other writer. An anonymous MS. reads Remoria : and 
Festus tells us (De Ling, Latin, lib. ii.) the summit of Mount 
Ayentine was called Remuriaj from the time Remus resolved 
to build the city there. But Dionysius of Halicarnassiis 
speaks of Mount Aventine and Remuria as two different 
places; and Stephanas will have Remuria to have been a city 
in the neighbourhood of Rome. 

VOL. i. 1^ 
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when Remus, as they tell us, saw six vurtores, and 
Romulus twice as many. Some say, Remus's ac- 
count of the number he had seen was true, aad that 
of Romulus not so ; but when Remus came up to 
him, he did really see twelve. Hence the Romans, 
in their divination by the fli^t of birds, chiefly re- 
gard the vulture : though Herodorus of Pontus 
relates, that Hercules used to rejoice when a vulture 
appeared to him as he was going upon any great 
action. This was, probably, because it is a creature 
the least mischievous of any, pernicious neither to 
corn, plants, nor cattle. It only feeds upon dead 
carcasses ; but neither kills nor preys upon any thing 
that has life. As for birds, it does not touch them 
even when d^ad, because they are of its own nature ; 
while eagles, owls, and hawks, tear and kill their 
own kind ; and, as iEschylus has it. 

What bird is clean tbat fellow birds devours ? 

Besides, other birds are frequently seen, and may be 
found at any time ; but a vulture is an uncommon 
sight, and we have seldom met with any of their 
young ; so that the rarity of them has occasioned an 
absurd opinion in some, that they come to us from 
other countries ; and soothsayers judge every un- 
usual appearance to be preternatural, and the effect 
of a divine power. 

When Remus knew that he was imposed upon, 
he was highly incensed, and as Romulus was open- 
ing a ditch round the place where the walls were to 
be built, he ridiculed some parts of the work, and 
obstructed others. At last, as he presumed to leap 
over it, some say he fell by the hand of Romulus* ; 

* The two brothers first differed about the place where 
their new city was to be biiilt, and referring (he inaaer to 
their grandfather, he advised them to have it decided by 
augury. In this augury Romulus imposed upon Remus ; and 
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others, by that of Celer, on^ of his companions. 
Faustulus also fell in the scuffle; and Flistinus^ 
'who, being brotl^er to Faustulus, is said to have 
assisted in bringing Romulus up. Celer fled into 
Tuscany ; and from him such as are swift of foot, or 
expeditious in business, are by the Romans called 
celeres» Thus when Quintus Metellus, within a few 
days after his father*s death, provided a show of gla- 
diators, the people admiring his quick dispatch, 
gave him the name of Celer, 

Romulus buried his brother Remus, together with 
his fosterfathers, in Remonia, and then built his 
city, haviuff sent for persons from Hetruria*, who, 
(as is usual in sacred mysteries) according to stated 
ceremonies and written rules, were to order and 
direct how every thing was to be done. First, a 
circular ditch was dug about what is now called the 
Comitium, or Hall of Justice, and the first fruits of 
every thing that is reckoned either good by use, or 
necessary by nature, were cast into it; and then 
each bringing a smaJl quantity of the earth of the 
country from whence he came, threw it in promiscu- 
ouslyf. This ditch had the name of Mundus, the 

whea the former prevailed that the city should be built upOD 
Mount Palatine, the builders being divided into tvro compa- 
nies, were no better than two factions. At last Remus, in 
contempt, leaped over the work, and said, ** Just so will the 
enemy leap over it: whereupon Celer gave bim a deadly 
blow, and answered, *' In this manner will our citizens repulse 
the enemy." Some say, that Romulus was so afflicted at the 
death of his brother, that he would have laid violent hands 
upon himself, if he had not been prevented. 

* The Hetrurians or Tuscans bad, as Festiis informs us, a 
sort of ritual, wherein were contained the ceremonies that 
were to be observed in building cities, temples, altars, walla, 
and gates. They were instnicted in augury and religious 
rites by Tages, who i»said to have been taught by Mercury. 

f Ovid does not say it was a handful of the earth each had 
brought out of his own country, but of the earth he had taken 
from his neighbours* ; which was done to signify that Rome 
would soon subdue the neighbouring nations. But Isidoms 
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same tvitb that of the ubiverse. In the next plac6^ 
they marked out the city, like a circle, round this 
centre ; and the founder having fitted to a plough a 
brazen ploughshare, and yoked a bull and cow, 
himself drew a deep furrow round the boundaries. 
The business of those that followed was to turn all 
the clods raised by the plough inwards to the city, 
and not to suffer any to remain outwards. This line 
described the compass of the city ; and between it 
and the walls is a space called, by contraction, 
Pomerium, as lying behind or beyond the wall. 
Where they designed to have a gate, they took the 
ploughshare out of the ground, and lifted up the 
plough, making a break for it. Hence they look 
upon the whole wall as sacred, except the gate« 
ways^ If they considered the gates m the same 
light as the rest, it would be deemed unlawful either 
to reqeive the necessaries of life by them, or to carry 
out what is ffnclean. 

The day on which they began to build the city, is 
universally allowed to be the twenty-first of April ; 
and is celebrated annually by the Romans as the 
birthday of Rome. At first, we are told, they 
sacrificed nothing that had life, persuaded that they 
ought to keep the solemnity sacred to the birth of 
their country pure, and without bloodshed.^ Never^ 
theless, before the city was built, on that same day, 
they had kept a pastoral feast called Palilia*. At 

0>b. zzv. cap. ii.) is of opinion, that by throwing the first 
fraits and an handful of earth into the trench, they admonished 
the heads of the colony, that it ooght to be their chief study to 
procure for their fellow-citizens all the conyeniences of life, 
to maintain peace and union amongst a people come together 
from different parts of the world, and by this to form them<» 
' seWes into a body never to be dissolved. 

* The Palilia, or Feast of Pales, is sometimes called 
Parilia, from the Latin word, parercy to bring forik^ because 
prayers were then made for the fruitfulness of the sheep. 
According to ^ Ovid (Fast lib. iv.) the shepherds then made a 
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present, iodeed, there is very little anidogy between 
the Roman a^d the Grecian months ; yet the day on 
which Romulus founded the city, is strongly affirmed 
to foe the thirteenth of the month. On tha>t day too, 
we are informed, there was a conjunction of the sun' 
and moon, attended with an eclipse, the same that 
waiB observed, by Antimachus, the Teian poet, in 
the third year of the sixth Olympiad. 

Varro the philosopher, who of all the Romans 
was most skilled in history, had an acquaintance 
named Tarutius, who, beside his knowledge in phi- 
losophy and the mathematics, to indulge his specu- 
lative tnm, had applied himself to astrology, and 
was thought to be a perfect master of it. To him 
Varro proposed to find out the day and hour of 
Romulus's birth, making his calculation from the 
known events of his life, as problems in geometry 
are solved by the analytic method ; for it belongs to 
the same science, when a man's nativity is given, to 
predict his life, and when his life is given, to find out 
his nativity. Tarutius complied with the request; 
and when he had considered the disposition and 
actions of Romulus, how long he lived, and in what 
manner he died, and had put all these things toge- 
ther, he affirmed, without doubt or hesitation, that 
his conception was in the first year of the second 
Olympiad, on the twenty-third day of the month 
which the Egyptians call Chbeac [December], at the 
third hour, when the sun was totally eclipsed* ; and 

great feast at night, and coDcIiided the whole with dancing 
over the fires they had made in the fields with heaps of straw. 
• There was no total eclipse of the sue in the first year of 
the second Olympiad, but in the second year of that Olympiad 
there was. If Romnlus was conceived in the year last named, 
it will agree with the common opinion, that he was 18 years 
old when he fonnded Rome, and that Rome was founded in 
the first year of the seventh Olympiad. 

l2 
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that bis birth was on the twenty-third day of tb« 
month Thoth [September], about sun-rise; and that 
he founded Rome on the ninth of the month Phar* 
muthi [April]* between the second and third hour* ; 
for it is supposed that the fortunes of cities, as well 
as men, have their proper periods determined by the 
position of the stars at the time of their nativity. 
These, and the like relations, may^ perhaps, rather 

5 lease the reader, because they are curious, than 
isgust him, because they are fabulous. 



When the cit^ was built, Romulus divided the 
younger part of the inhabitants into battalions. 
Each coips consisted of three thousand foot, and 



three hundred horsef* and was called a legion, be- 
cause the most warlike persons were selected. The 
rest of the multitude ne called The People. A 
hundred of the most considerable citizens he took 

* There is great diiagreemeot among historians and cbro* 
nologers, as to the year of the foundation of Rome. Yarro 

S laces it in the third year of the sixth Olympiad, 752 years 
efore the Christian Mra.; and Fabius Pictor, who is the 
most ancient of all the Roman writers, and followed by the 
learned Usher, places it in the end of the seventh Olympiad^ 
which, according to that prelate, was in the year of the world 
3356, and 748 before Christ. Bat Dionysius Halicarnassus, 
Solinus, and Eusebius, place it in the first year of the seventh 
Olympiad. 

f Instead of this, Dionysius of Halicarnassus tells us Oib. 
ii. p. 76), the whole colony consisted of but 3300 men. 
These Romulus divided into three equal parts, which he called 
tribes or thirds, each of which was to be commanded by its 
prefect or tribune. The tribes were divided into ten curise, 
and these subdivided into ten decuriae. The number of 
houses, or rather huts, which was but a thousand, bear witness 
to the truth of pionysius's assertion. But it is probable the 
mean rabble, who took the protection of the asylum, and who 
might be very numerous, were not reckoned among the 3300 
first colonists, though they were afterwards admitted to the 
privileges of citizens. 
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for his council, with the title of Patricians *, and 
the whole body was called the Senate^ which signi- 
fies an Assembly of Old Men. Iti^ members were 
styled Patricians ; because, as some say, they were 
fathen of freebom children ; or rather, according to 
others, because they themselves had fathers to show, 
which was not the case with many of the rabble that 
first flocked to the city. -Others deriye the title from 
Pairocinium, or Patronage, attributing the origin of 
the term to one Patron, who came oyer with £ran- 
der, and was remarkable for his humanity and care 
of the distressed. But we shall be nearer the truths 
if we conclude that Romulus styled them Patricians, 
as expecting these respectable persons would watch 
over those in humble stations with a paternal care 
and regard ; and teaching the commonalty in their 
turn hot to fear or envy the power of their superiors, 
but to behave to them with love and respect, both 
looking upon them as fathers, and honouring them 
with that name. For at this very time, foreign na- 
tions call Uie Senators Lords, but the Bomans them- - 
selves eall them Conscript Fathers, a style of ^ater 
dignity and honour, and withal much less invidious. 
At first, indeed, they were called Fathers only ; but 
afterwards, when more were enroled in their body. 
Conscript Fathers. With this venerable title, then, 
he distinguished the senate from the people. He 
likewise made another distinction between the nobi- 
lity and the commons, calling the former Patrons t> 

* The choice of these hundred persons was not made by 
the king' himself : each tiribe chose three senators, ahd each 
of the thirty cnrisB the like number, which made in all the 
number of ninety-nine; so that Romulas named only the 
hnndredth, who was the head, or prince of the senate, and 
the chief governor of the city, when the king was in the field. 

+ This patronage was as effectual as any consanguinity or 
alliance, and bad a wonderful effect towards maintaining 
union among the people for the space of six hundred and 
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and the other Clients ; which was the source of mu- 
tual kindness and many good ofEces between them. 
For the Patrons were to those they had taken under 
their protection, counsellors and advocates in their 
suits at law, and advisers and assistants on all occa- 
sions. On the other hand, the Clients failed not in 
their attentions, whether they were to be shown in 
deference and respect, or in providing their daugh- 
ters portions, or in satisfying their creditors, if their 
circumstances happened to be narrow. No law or 
magistrate obliged the Patron to be evidence against 
his Client, or the Client against his patron. Sut in 
aftertimes, though the other claims continued in full 
force, it was looked upon as ungenerous for persons 
of condition to take money of those below them. 

In the fourth month after the building of the city*, 
as Fabius informs us, the rape of the Sabine women 
was put in execution. Some say, Romulus himelf, 
who was naturally warlike and persuaded by certain 
oracles that the Fates had decreed Rome to ob^n 
her greatness by military achievements, began hl^s* 
tiUties against the Sabines, and seized only thirty 
virgins, being mpre desirous of war than of wiyes 
for his people. But this is not likely. For, as he 
saw his city soon filled with inhabitants, very feW of 
which were married, the greatest part consisted of a 

twenty years, during which time we find no dissensions or 
jealousies between the patrons and their clieAts, even In the 
time of the republic, when the populace frequently mutinied 
against those who were most powerful in the city. At last the 
great sedition raised by Caius Gracchus, broke in upon that 
harmony. Indeed, a client who was wanting in his duty to his 
patron, was deemed a traitor and an outlaw, and liable to be 
put to death by any person whatever. It may be proper to 
observe, that not only plebeians chose their patrons, but in 
time cities and states put themselves under the like protec- 
tion. 

* Gellius says, it was in the fourth year. 
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Ittilcefl rabble of mean and obscure persons, to whom 
no regard was paid, and who were not expecting to 
settle in any place whatever, the enterprise naturally 
took that turn : and he hoped that from this attempt, 
though not a just one, some alliance and union with 
the Sabines would be obtained, when it appeared 
that they treated the women kindly. In order to this^ 
he first gave out that he had found the altar of some 
god, which had been covered with earth. This deity 
they called Cobsus, meaning either the God of Coun- 
sel (for with them the word amsilium has that signi- 
fication, and their chief magistrates afterwards were 
Consuls, persons who were to consult theptiblic good)^ 
or else the Equestrian Neptune ; for the altar in the 
Circus Maximus* is not visible at other times, but 
during the Circensian g^mes it is uncovered, ^ome 
say^ it was proper that the altar of that god should 
be under ground, because counsel should be as pri- 
vate and secret as possible. Upon this discovery, 
Romulus by proclamation appointed a day for a 
splendid sacrifice, with public games and shows. 
Multitudes assembled at the time, and he himself 
presided sitting among his nobles, clothed in purple. 
As a signal for the assault, he was to rise, gather up 
his robe, and fold it about him. Many of his people 
wore swords that day, and kept their eyes upon him, 
watching for the signal, which was no sooner given 
than they drew them, and rushing on with a shout, 
seized the daughters of the Sabines, but quietly suf-* 
fered the men to escape. Some say only thirty were 
carried off, who each gave name to a tribe ; but Va- 
lerius Antias makes their number five hundred and 
twenty-seven ; and according to Jubaf, there were 

* Tbat is to ^ay, in the place where Ancus Martins after<* 
wards built the great Circus for horse and chariot races. 

f Th'is was the son of Juba, king of Mauritania, who, being 
l^rought very young a captive to Rome, was instructed in th« 
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six hundred and eighty-three^ all virgins* This was 
the best apologv for Komulus ; for they had taken 
but one married woman; nailied Hersila, who was 
afterwards chiefly concerned in reconciling them ; 
and her they took by mistake, as they were not in- 
cited to this violence by lust or injustice, but by their 
desire to conciUate and unite the two nations in the 
strongest ties. Some tell us, Hersilia was married 
to Hostilus, one of the most eminent men among the 
Romans ; others, that Romulus himself married her, 
and had two children by her; a daughter named 
Prima, on account of her being first bom, and an 
only son, whom he called AoUius, because of the 
great concourse of people to him, but after ages, 
Abillius. This account we have from Zenodotus 
of Troezene, but he is contradicted in it by many 
other historians. 

Among those that committed this rape, we are 
told, some of the meaner sort happened to be carry- 
ing off a virgin of uncommon beauty and Stature ; and 
when some of superior rank that met them attempted 
to take her from them, they cried out, they were con- 
ducting her to Talasius, a young man of excellent 
character. When they heard this, they, applauded 
their design ; and some even turned back and ^- 
companied them with the utmost satisfaction, all 
the way exclaiming Talasius. Hence this became 
a term in the nuptial songs of the Romans, as Hy- 
menaeus is in those of the Greeks ; for Talasius is 
said to have been very happy in marriage. But Sex- 
tiuB Sylla, the Carthaginian, a man beloved both 
by the Muses and Graces, told me, that this was 
the word which Romulus gave as a signal for the 
rape. All of them, therefore, as they were carrying 
oft the virgins, cried out Talasius ; and thence it 

Roman and Grecian literature, and became an excellent hit* 
torian. Dionysiuti of Halicamassus has followed his account. 
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still continues the custom at marriages. Most wri- 
ters, however, and Juba in particular, are of opinion 
that it b only an incitement to good housewifery and 
spinning, which the word Takiiia signifies ; Italian 
terms being at that time thus mixed with Greek*. If 

* The original, which runs thus, Oi h irxiiroi yo/Ki^wriy, wf 
xal e loQets Hfi, ^aqax\Mkv iiyeri •» piXtfyim xai raXaaiav, irartf 
Tort TcTs *E'KK'nujioH ovofMun rm IraXfXMv ivixixv/UfyAw, is mani*' 
festly corrupted $ and all the formei^ translations, following 
corrupt reading, assert what is utterly false, namely, ^ that 
no Greek terms were then mixed with the language of Italy." ' 
The contrary appears from Plutarch's life of Nama, where 
Greek terms are mentioned as frequently used by the Romans, 
ran *£xXDy«Jt«y wofMirm rvn fMikkov vi y»y roTs iiarnnit ayaxix- 

But not to have recourse to facts, let us inquire into the se^ 
▼eral former translations. The Latin runs thus PUrique (inter 
quoB est Juba) adhortationem et incitationem ad laboris seduli- 
totem et lanifidum^ quod Graci raXeurieif dtcuntf censent noutlum 
id iemporia ItaHds verbis aim Greets confusis. The English 
thus: ^ But most are of opinion, and Juba in particular, that 
this word Talasius was used to new married women, by way 
of inctiement to good housewifery ; for the Greek word Tula" 
ria signifies spinnings and the language of Italy was not yet 
mixed with the Greek." The French of Dacier thus : ** Ce- 
pendant la plupartdes auteurs croient^et Juba est m^me de. 
cette opinion, que ce mot n'^toit qu^une exhortation qu*on 
faisoit aux marines d'aimer le travail, qui consiste k filer de 
la laine, que les Grecs appellant Talasia ; car en ce tems-U 
la langue Grecque n'avoit pas encore 6t6 corrompue par les 
mots Latins.*' Thus they declare with one consent, that the 
language, of Italy was not yet mixed with the Greek ; though it 
appears from what was said immediately before, that Talasia^ 
a Greek term, was made use of in that language. Instead, 
therefor^, of *ro, not yety we should most certainly read wo, 
thus; nTp^oTKfosg £xxif)y«»oif owfMai rm Ir«Xixttw iirixexv/Miytfy, 
** the language of Italy being «it that time thus mixed with 
Greek terms $ for instance, Talasia.''* By this emendation, 
which consists only of the small alteration of the «-. into r, the 
sense is easy ; the context clear ; Plutarch is reconciled to 
himself, and freed from the charge of contradicting in one 
breath, what he had asserted in another* 

If this wanted any farther support, we might allege a pas- 
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this be tight, and the Romans did then use the word 
Talasia in the same sense with the Greeks^ another 
and more probable reason of the custom may be as- 
signed. For when the Sabines, after the war with the 
Romans, were reconciled, conditions were obtained 
for the women, that they should not be obliged by 
their husbands to do any other work besides spinning. 
It was customary, therefore, ever after, that they 
who gave the bride, or conducted her home, or were 
present on the occasion, should cry out, amidst the 
mirth of the wedding, Talasius ; intimating that she 
was not to be employed in any labour but that of 
spinning. And it is a custom still observed, for the 
bride not to go over the threshold of her husband*9 
house herself, but to be carried over, because the Sa- 
bine virgins did not go in voluntarily, but were carried 
in by violence. Some add, that the bride's hair is 
parted with the point of a spe^, in memory of the 
nrst marriages being brought about in a warlike 
manner ; of which we have spoken more fully in the 
Book of Questions. This rape was committed on 
the eighteenth day of the montn then called Sextilis^ 
now August, at which time the feast of the Consua- 
lia is kept. 

The Sabines were a numerous and warlike people, 
but they dwelt in unwalled towns; thinking it be- 
came them, who were a colony of the Lacedaemonians, 
to be bold and fearless. . ^But as they saw them^ 
selves bound by such pledges, and were very solicit 

sage from Plutarch's Marcellus, which, as well as that io the 
life of Niuna, is express and decisive. Spealciag there of the 
deriyation of the word Feretriw, an appellation which Jupi- 
ter probably first had in the time of Romulus, on occasion of 
his consecrating to him the tpolia opima : one account he gives 
of the matter is, that Peretrius might be derived from ^iftrpo*, 
the vehicle on which the trophy was carried, Mir« my ^txKwihtt 
^X0i99ait ir/ voXkw rort av/ui.fMfA.i*)/fMm» rrt Aarivm ; *' for at that 
time the Greek language was much mixed with the Latin,'* 
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tous for their daughters, they sent ambasi^adors to 
Homulus with moderate and equitable demands : 
That he should return them the young women, and 
disavow the violence, and then the two nations 
should proceed to establish a correspondence, and 
contract alliances in a iriendly and legal way. "Ro* 
mulus, however, refused to part with the young wo- 
men, and entreated tlie Sabines to give their sanction 
to what had been done ; whereupon some of them 
lost time in consulting and making preparations. 
But Acron, king of the Ceninensians, a man of spirit, 
and ai) able general, suspected the tendency of Ro- 
mulus's first enterprises ; and, when he had behaved 
so boldly in the rape, looked upon him as one that 
would grow formidable, and indeed insufferable to 
his neighbours, except he were chastised. Acron, 
therefore, went to seek the enemy, and Romulus 
prepared to receive him. When they came in sight, 
and had well viewed each other, a challenge for 
single combat was mutually given, their forces standi^ 
ing under arms in silence. Romulus on this occa^ 
siott made a vow, that if he conquered his enemy, he 
would himself dedicate his adversary's arms to Jupi- 
ter : in consequence of which, he both overcame 
Acron, and, after battle was joined, routed his army, 
and took his city. But he did no injury to its inha^ 
bitants, unless it were such to order them to demo- 
lish their houses, and follow him to Rome, as citi- 
zens entitled to equal privileges with the rest* In- 
deed, there was nothing that contributed more to. the 
greatness of Rome, than Ihat she was always uni- 
ting and incorporating with herself those whom she 
conquered* Romulus having considered how he 
should perform his vow in the most acceptable 
manner to Jupiter, and withal make the procession 
most agreeable to his people, cut down a great oak 
that grew in the camp, and hewed it into the figure 
VOL. i» M 
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of a trophy ; to this he fastened Acron*s ^hole suit 
of armoury disposed in its proper form. Then he 
put on his own robes, and wearing a crown of laurel 
on his head» his hair gracefully flowing, he took the 
trophy erect upon his right shoulder, and so marched 
on, singing the song of victory before his troops, 
which followed, completely armed, while the citi* 
zens received him veith joy and admiration. This 
procession was the origin and model of future tri- 
umphs. The trophy was dedicated to Jupiter Fere- 
trius, so called from the Latin word /erire*, to smite ; 
for Romulus had prayed that he might have^power 
to smite his adversary and kill him. Yarro says, 
this sort of spoils is termed opima f, from apes, which 
signifies riches: But more probably they are so 
styled from opus, the meaning of which is action. 
Tot when the general of an army kills the enemy's 
general with his own hand,. then only he is allowed 
to consecrate the spoils called opima, as the sole 
performer of that action %. This honour has been 
conferred only on three Roman chiefs ; first on Ro- 
mulus, when he slew Acron the Ceninensian ; next, 

* Or from the word ferre, to carry, because Romulus had 
himself carried to the temple of Jupiter the armour of the 
king he had killed ; or, more probably, from the Greek word 
pkeretran, which Livy calls in Latto fsrculum, and which pro- 
perly signifies a trophy, 

f Festus derives (be word opima from ops, which signifies 
the earth, and the riches it produces ; so that opima apolia, ac- 
cording to that writer, signify rich spoils. 

i This is Livy's account of the matter ; but Varro, as quoted 
by Festus, tells us, a Roman might be entitled to the 9p<Uia 
opima, though but a private soldier, miles manipularis, provided 
he killed and despoiled the enemys general. Accordingly 
Cornelius Cosdus had them; for killing Tolumnius, king of the 
Tuscans, though Cossus was but a tribune, who fought under 
the command of iEmilins. Cossus, tf^erefore in ail probability, 
did not enter Rome in a triumphal chariot, but followed that 
of his genera! with the trophy on his shoulder. 
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on Cornelius Cost^us, for killing Tolumnius the Tus- 
can ; and lastly, on Claudius Marcellus, when Viri- 
domanis/ king of the Gauls, fell by his hand. Cossus 
and Marcellus bore, indeed, the trophies themselves, 
but drove into Rome in triumphal chariots. But 
Dionysius is mistaken in saying that Romulus made 
use of a chariot ; for some historians assert that 
Tarquinius, the son of Demaratus, vi^as the first of 
the kings that advanced triumphs to this pomp and 
grandeur : Others say, Publicola was the first that 
led up his triumph in a chariot. However, there 
are statues of Romulus bearing these trophies, yet 
to be seen in Rome, which are all on foot. 

After the defeat of the Ceninenses, while the 
rest of the Sabines were busied in preparations, the 
people of Fidenae, Crustumenium, and Antemnae, 
united against the Romans. A battle ensued, in 
which they were likewise defeated, and surrendered 
to Romulus their cities to be spoiled, their lands to 
be divided, and themselves to be transplanted to 
Rome. All the lands thus acquired, he distributed 
among the citizens, except what belonged to the pa- 
rents of the stolen virgins ; for those he left in the 
' possession of their former owners. The rest of the 
Sabines, enraged at this, appoanted Tatius their ge- 
neral, and carried war to the gates of Rome. The 
city was difficult of access, having a strong garrison 
on the hill where the capitol now stands, commilnded 
by Tarpeius, not by the virgin Tarpeia, as some say, 
who in this represent Romulus as a very weak man. 
However, this Tarpeia, the governor's daughter, 
charmed with the, golden bracelets of the Sabines, 
betrayed the fort into their hands ; and asked, in re- 
turn for her treason, what they wore on their left 
arms. Tatius agreeing to the condition, she opened 
one of the gates by nignt, and let in the Sabines. It 
seems, it was not the sentiment of Antigonus alone. 
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who said, '' He loved men while they were betray-* 
ing, but hated them when they had betrayed ;" nor 
of Caesar, who said, in the case of Rhymitalces the 
Thracian, ** He loyed the treason but hated the trai- 
tor :" But men are commonly affected towards vil- 
lains, whom they have occasion for, just as they are 
towards venomous creatures, which they have need 
df for their poison and their gall. While they are of 
use they love them, but abhor them when their pur- 
pose is effected. Such were the sentiments of Ta- 
tius with regard to Tarpeia, when he ordered the Sa- 
, bines to remember their promise, and to grude^e her 
nothing which they had on their left arms. He was 
first to take off his bracelet, and throw it to her, and 
with that his shield*. As every one did the same, 
she was overpowered by the gold and shields thrown 
upon her, and sinking under the weight, expired. 
Tarpeius, too, was taken, and condemned by Komu- 
lus tor treason, as Juba writes after Sulpitius Oalba. 
As for the account given x)f Tarpeia by other wri- 
ters, among whom Antigonus is one, it is absurd 
and incredible : They say, that she was daughter to 
Tatius the Sabine general, and, being compelled to 
live with Romulus, she acted and s^ered thus by 
her father's contrivance. But the poet Simulus 
makes a most egregious blunder, when he says^^ 
Tarpeia betrayed the Capitol, not to the Sabines, 
but to the Gauls, having fallen in love with their 
king. Thus he writes : 

From her high dome, Tarpeia, wretched maid. 
To the fell Gauls the Capitol betrayM i 
The hapless victim of pnchaste desires, 
She lost the fortress of her sceptred sires. 

* Pi^ and other historians say, that Tatius treated her in 
this manner, because she acted a double part, and endeavour- 
ed tB betray the Sabines to Romulus, while she was pretend- 
log to betray the Romans to them. 
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And a little after, concerning her death. 

No amorous Celt, no fierce Bavarian, bore 

The fair Tarpeia to his stormy shore ; 

PrcssM by those shield^, whose splendour she admired, 

She sunlL, and in the shining deatli expired. 

From the place where Tarpeia was buried, the 
hill had the name of the Tarpeian, till Tarquin con- 
secrated the place to Jupiter, at which time her bones 
were removed, and so it lost her name ; except that 
part of the Capitol from which malefactors are 
' thrown down, which is still called the Tarpeian rock. 
The Sabines thus possessed of the port, Komulus in 
great fury offered them battle, which Tatius did not 
decline, as he saw he had a place of strength to re- 
treat to, in case he was worsted. And, indeed, the 
spot on which he was to engage, being surrounded 
with hills, seemed to promise on both sides a sharp 
and .bloody contest, because it was so confined, and 
the outlets were so narrow, that it was not easy either 
to fly Or to pursue. It happened too, that, a few 
days before, the river had overflowed, and left a deep 
mud on the plain, where the Forum now stands ; 
which, as it was covered with a crust, was not easily 
discoverable by the eye, but at the same time was 
soft underneath and impracticable. The Sabines, 
ignorant of this, were pushing forward into it, but by 
good fortune were prevented : For Curtius, a man of 
high distinction and spirit, being mounted on «a good 
horse, advanced a considerable way before the rest^. 

* Liyy and Dionyslus of Halicarnassus relate the matter 
otherwise. They tell us, that Curtius at first repulsed the 
Romans ; but being in his tarn overpowered by Romulus, and 
endeavonring to make good bis retreat, he happened to fait 
into the lake, wbich from that time bore bis name: For it was 
oalled Lacus Curtius, even when it was dried up, and almost in 
the centre of the Roman Forum. Procilius says, that the 
earth having opened, the Aruspices declared it necessary for 

M 2 
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Presently his horse plunged into the slough, and £bt 
a while he endeavoured to disengage him, encou- 
raging him with his voice, and urging him with blows ; 
but finding all ineffectual, he quitted him, and saved 
himself. From him the place, to this very time» 
is csdled the Curtian Lake. The Sabines, having 
escaped this danger, began the fight with great 
bravery. The victory inclined to neither side, though 
many were slain, and among the rest Hostilius ; 
who, they say, was husband to Hersilia, and grand- 
father to that- Hostilius who reigned after Kuma. It 
is probable, there were many other battles in a short 
time; but the most memorable was the last; in 
which Komulus having received a blow upon the 
head with a stone, was almost beaten down to the 
ground, and no longer able to oppose the enemy ; 
then the Romans gave way, and were driven from 
the plain as far as the Palatine Hill. By this time 
Romulus recovering from the shock, endeavoured by 
force to stop his men in their flight, and loudly called 
upon them to stand and renew the engagement. But 
when he saw the rout was general, and that naone 
had courage to face about, he lifted up his hands to- 
wards heaven, and prayed to Jupiter to stop the 
army, and to reestabUsh and maintain the Roman 
cause, which was now in extreme danger. When 
the prayer was ended, many of the fugitives were 
struck with reverence for their king, and their fear ^ 

(lie safety of the republic, that the bravest sian in^the city 
should throw himself iuto the gulf ; whereupon one Curtius, 
mounting on horseback, leaped armed into it,- and the gulf im- 
mediately closed. Before the building of the common sewers, 
this pool was a sort of sink, which received all the filth of the 
city. Some writers think, that it received its name from 
Curtius the consul, colleague to M. Genucius, because be 
caused it to be walled in by the advice of the Aruspices, afrer 
it bad been struck with lightning. Varro de Ling. Lat. 
1. iv. 
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>pra8 chtanged into courage. They first stopped wliere 
now stands the temple of Jupiter Stator, so called 
from his putting a stop to their flight. There they 
^i^gAg^ ag^n, and repulsed the Sabines as far as 
the palace now called Regia, and the temple of 
Vesta. 

When they were preparing here to renew the com- 
bat with the same animosity as at first, their ardour 
was repressed by an astonishing spectacle, which the 
powers of language are unable to describe. Th^ 
daughters of the, Sabines, that had been forqibly 
carried ofi; appeared rushing this way and that wim 
loud cries and lamentations, like petsons distracted, 
amidst the drawn swords, and over the dead bodies, 
to come at their husbands and fathers ; some carry- 
ing their infants in their arms, some darting forward 
with disheyeled hair, but all calling by turns both 
upon the Sabines and the Romans, by the tenderest 
names. . Both parties were extremely moved, and 
room was made for them between the two armies. 
Their lamentations pierced to the utmost ranks, and 
all were deeply affected; particularly when their up- 
' braiding and* complaints ended in supptication and 
entreaty. " What great iinury have we done you, 
said they, that we have suffered, and do still suffer 
so many miseries ? We were carried off, by those 
who now have us, violently and illegally : After this 
violence we were so long neglected by our brothers, 
our fathers, and relations, that we were necessitated 
to unite in the strongest ties with those that were 
the objects of our hatred ; and we. are now brought 
to tremble for the men that had injured us so much, 
when we ^ee them in danger, and to lament them 
when they fall. For you came not to deliver us 
from violence, while virgins, or to avenge our cause, 
but now you tear the wives from their husbands, 
and the mothers from their children; an assistance 
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more ^ievous to us than all your neglect and disre-^ 
gard. Such love we experienced from them, and 
such compassion from you. Were the war under- 
taken in some other cause, yet surely you would stop 
its ravages for us, who have made you fathers-in- 
law and grandfathers, or otherwise placed you in 
some near affinity to those whom you seek to de- 
stroy. But if the war be for us, take us, with your 
sons-in-law and their children, and restore us to our 
parents and kindred ; but do not, we beseech you» 
rob us of our children and liusbands, lest we become 
captives again.'' Hersilia having said a great deal to 
this purpose, and others joining in the same request, 
a truce was agreed upon, and the generals proceeded 
to a conference. In the mean time the women pre-^ 
sented their husbands and children to their fathers 
and brothers, brought refreshments to those that 
wanted them, and carried the wounded home to be 
cured. Here they showed them, that they had the 
ordering of their own houses, what attentions their 
husbands paid them, and with what respect and in- 
dulgence they were treated. Upon this a peace wa« 
concluded, the conditions of which were, that such 
of the women as chose to remain with their hus- 
bands, should be exempt from all labour and drud- 
gery, except spinning, as we have mentioned above; 
that the city should be inhabited by the Romans and 
Sabines in common, with the name of Rome, from 
Romulus; but that all the citizens, from Cures, the 
capital of the Sabines, and the country of Tatius, 
should be called Quirites*; and that the regal 

* The word Quirit^ in the Sabine language, signified both a 
dart, and a warlike deity armed with a dart. It is uncertain 
whether the god gave name to the dart, or the dart to the 
god ; bat however that be, this god Quiris or Quirioiis waH 
either Mars, or some other god of war, and was worshiped 
In Rome till Romulus, who after his death was honoured with 
the name Quirinus, took his place. 
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J^wer, and the command of the army, should be 
equally shared between them. The place where 
these articles were ratified, is still called Comitium*. 
from the Latin word coire, which signifies to assemble. 
The city having doubled the number of its inhabi- 
tants, an hundred additional senators were elected 
from among the Sabines, and the legions were to 
consist of six thousand foot, and six hundred horse f. 
The people, too, were divided into three tribes, called 
B.hamnenses,from Romulus; Tatienses, fromTatius; 
and Lucerenses, from the Lucas or Grove, where 
the asylum stood, whither many had fled, and were 
admitted citizens. That they were precisely three, 
appears from the very name of Tribes, and that of 
their chief officers, who were called Tribunes. Each 
tribe contained ten Curia or Wards, which some say 
were called after the Sabine women. But this seems 
to be false ; for many of them have their names from 
the several quarters of the city which were assigned 
to them. Many honourable privileges, however, 

* The Comitium was at the foot of the hill Palatinos over 
dj^inst the Capitol. Not far from thence the two kings bailt 
tii^ temple of Vulcan, where they usually met to consult the 
senate about the most important affairs. 

f Ruauld, in his animadversions ^pon Plutarch, has dis- 
covered two considerable errors in this place. The first is, 
that Plutarch aflSrms there were 600 horse put by Romulus in 
every lei^ion, whereas there never were, at any time, so many 
in any of the legions. For there were at first 200 horse in 
each legion ; after that, they rose to SCO, and at last to 400, 
but never came up to 600. In the second place he tells us, 
that Romulus made the legion to consist of 6000 foot ; where- 
as in his time it was never more than 3000. It is said by some, 
that Marius was the first who raised the legion to 6000 \ but 
liivy informs us, that that augmentation was made by Scipip 
Africanus, long before Marius. After the expulsion of 'the 
kings, it was augmented from three to four thousand, and some 
time after to five, and at last by Scipio (as we have said) to 
six. But this was' never done, but u^on pressing occasions. 
The stated force of a legion was 4000 foot, and 800 horse. 
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were conferred upon the women; some of which 
were these: That the men should give them the way, 
wherever they met them; that they should not men- 
tion an obscene word, or appear naked, before them ^ 
thaty in case of their killing any person, they should 
not be tried before the ordinary judges; and lliat 
their children should wear an ornament about their 
necks, called Bulla *, from its likeness to a bubble, 
and a garment bordered with purple. The two kings 
did not presently unite their councils; each meeting, 
for some time, their hundred senators apart; but af- 
terwards they all assembled together. Tatius dwelt 
where the temple of Moneta now stands, and Ro'» 
mulus by the steps of the Fair Shore, as they are 
called, at the descent from the Palatine Hill to the 
Great Circus. There, we are told, grew the sacred 
Cornel-tree; the fabulous account of which is, that 
Komulus once, to try his strength, threw a spear, ' 
whose shaft was of cornel-wood, from Mount Aven- 
tine to that place ; the head of which stuck so deep 
in the ground, that no one could pull it out, thouffti 
many tried ; and the soil being ricn, so nourished tne 
wood, that it shot forth branches, and became . a 
trunk of cornel of considerable bigness. This, pos- 
terity preserved with a religious care, as a thing emi- 
nently sacred, and therefore built a wall about it : 
and when any one that approached it saw it not very 
flourishing and green, but inclining to fade and wither, 
he presently proclaimed it to all he met, who, as if 

* The young men, when they took upon them the Toga o^ 
riUsj or man's robe, quitted the BuUa^ which is supposed to . 
have been a little hollow bail of gold, and made an offering of 
it to the Dtt Lares^ or household gods. As to the PraUxta^ 
or robe edged with purple, it was worn by girls till their mar? 
riage, and by boys till they were seventeen. But what in the 
time of Romulus was a mark of distinction for the children 
of the Sabine women, became afterwards very common ; for 
even the children of the Liberti^ or freed men; wore it. 
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they were to assist in caxe of fire, cried out for water, 
and ran from ali quarters 'with full vessels to the 

Elace. But when Caius Caesar ordered the steps to 
e repaired, and the workmen were digging near it, 
it is said they inadvertently injured the roots in such 
a manner, that the tree' withered away. 

The Sabines received the Roman months. All 
that is of importance on this subject is mentioned in 
the life of Nnma. Romulus on the other hand, came 
into the use of their shields, making an alteration in 
his own armour, and that of the Romans, who, be- 
fore, wore bucklers in the manner of the Greeks. 
They mutually celebrated each other's feasts and sa- 
erilio^s, not abolishing those of either nation, but 
over and above appointing some new ones; one of 
which is the Matronalia*, instituted in honour of 
the women, for their putting an end to the war; 
and another the Carmentalia f. Carmenta is by some 
supposed to be one of the Destinies, who presides 
over human nativities; therefore she is particularlv 
worshiped by mothers. Others say, she was wife 
to Evander the Arcadian, and a woman addicted to 
divination, who received inspirations from Apollo, 

* During (his feast, such of the Roaikn women as were 
married, served their slaves at table, and received presents 
from their husbands, as the husbands did from their wives in 
the time of the Saturnalia. As the festival of the Matronalia 
was not only observed in honour of the Sabine women, but 
consecrated to Mars, and, as some will have it, to JunoLucina, 
sacrifices were offered to both these deities. This' feast was 
the subject of Horace's Ode ; Martiis ccelebs quid agam caleri' 
disy ^c. and Ovid describes it at large in the third Book of 
Ffisti. Dacier says, by mistake, that this feast was kept on 
the first of April, instead of the first of March, and the former 
English aonotator has followed him. 

f This is a very solemn feast, kept on the 11th of January, 
under the Capitol, near the Carmental gate. They begged of 
this goddess to render their women fruitful, and to give them 
happy deliveries. 
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and delivered oracles in verse ; thence called Caf -» 
menta, for carmina signifies verse; bnt her proper 
name, as is agreed on all hands, was Nicoslrata. 
Others, again, with greater probability assert, that 
Uie former name was given hec because she was dis- 
tracted with enthusiastic fury ; for carere mente s^g- 
nifies to he insane. Of the feast of Palilia, we have 
already given an account. As~ for the Lupercalia*, 
by l^e time, it should seem to be a feast of lustra- 
tion ; for it was celebrated on one of the inauspi- 
cious days of the month of February, which name 
denotes it to be the month of Purifying; and the 
day was tbrmerly called Febniata. But the true 
meaning of Lupercalia is the Feast of Wolves ; and 
it seems, for Uiat reason, to be very ancient, as re« 
ceived ftom the Arcadians, i^ho came over with 
Evander. This is the general opinion. But the 
term may be derived from Lupa, a she vxdf; for we 
seethe Luperci begin their. course from the place 
where tJiey say Romulus was exposed. However^ 
if we consider the ceremonies, the reason of the 
name seems hard to guess: For first, goats are 
killed; then two noblemen's sons are introduced, . 
and some are to stain their foreheads with a bloody 
knife, others to wipe off the stain directly, with wool 
steeped in milk, which they bring for tnat purpose. 
When it is wiped off, Uie young men are to laugh. * 
After this they cut the goats' skins in pieces, and 
run about all naked, except their middle, and lasb 
with those thongs all they meet. The young women 
avoid not the stroke, as they think it assists conce|)^ 
tion and childbirth. Another thing proper to this 
feast is, for the Luperci to sacrifice a d(^. Butas» 
who in his elegies has given a fabulous account of 
the origin of the Roman institutions, writes, that 

* This festival was celebrated on the 11th of February, in 
honour of the God Pan. 
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-when Romulus had oyercome Amulius, in the traus- 
ports of victory be ran with great spieed to the place 
where the wolf suckled him and his brother, when 
infants; and that this feast is celebrated, and the 
yonng noblemen run, in imitation of that action, 
striking all that are in their way. 

As the famed twins of Rome, Amulius slaiD, 
From Alba pour'd, and with their reeking swords 
Saluted all they met. 

And the tbuching of the forehead with a bloody 
knife, is a symbol of that slaughter and danger, as 
the wiping off the blood with nulk is in memory of 
their first nourishment. But Cains Acilius relates, 
that before the building of Rome, Romulus and Re- 
mus haying lost their cattle, first prayed to Faunus 
for success in the search of them, and than ran out 
naked to seek them, that they might not be incom- 
moded with sweat ; therefore the Luperci run about 
naked. As to the dog, if this be a teast of lustra- 
tion, we may suppose it is sacrificed, in order ^to be 
used in purifying; for the Greeks in their purifica- 
tions make use of dogs, and perform the ceremonies 
which they call periskulakismoi. But if these rites 
are observed in gratitude to tiie wolf that nourished 
and preserved l^mulus, it is with propriety they kill 
a dog, because it is an enemy to wolves : yet per- 
haps, nothing more was meant by it than to punish 
that creature for disturbing the Luperci in their run* 
ning. 

Romulus is likewise said to have introduced the 
Sacred Fire, and to have appointed the holy virgins 
called Vestals*. Others attribute this to Numa, 

* Plutarch means that Romulus was the first who intro- 
duced the Sacred Fire at Rome. That there were Vestal 
Tifgins, however, before this, at Alba, we are certain, because 
the mother of Romulus Viras one of them. The sacred and 
perpetual fire was not only kept up in Italy, but in Egypt, in 
Persia, in Greece, and almost in all nations. 

VOL. I. N 
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but allow that Romulus was remarkably strict in ob^ 
serving other religious rites, and skilled in divina- 
tion, for which purpose he bore the Lituus. ^ This is 
a crooked staff, with which those that sit to observe 
the flight of birds* describe the several quarters of 
the heavens. It was kept in the Capitol, but lost 
when Rome was taken by the Gauls ; afterwards, 
when the barbarians had quitted it, it was found 
buried deep in ashes> untouched by the fire, whilst 
every thing about it was destroyed and Consumed. 
Romulus also enacted some laws ; amongst the rest 
that severe one, which forbids the wife in any case 
to leave her husband f, but gives the husband power 
to divorce his wife, in case of her poisoning his 
children, or counterfeiting his keys, or being guilty 
of adultery. But if on any other occasion he put her 
away, she was to have one moiety of his goods, and 
the other was to be consecrated to Ceres ; and who- 
ever put away his wife was to make an atonement to 
the gods of the earth. It is something particular, 
that Romulus appointed no punishment for actual 
parricides, but called all murder parricide, looking 
upon this as abominable, and the other as impossi* 
ble. For many ages, indeed, he seemed to have 
judged rightly ; no one was guilty of that crime in 
Ilome for almost six hundred years; and Lucius 
Ostius, after the wars of Hannibal, is recorded to 
have been the first that murdered his father. . 

♦ The Angurs. 

f Yet this privilege, which Plutarch thinks a hardship upon 
the women, was indulged the men by Moses in greater lati- 
tude. The women, however, among the Romans, came at 
length to divorce their husbands, as appears from Juvenal 
(Sat 9.) and Martial (1. z. ep. 41.) At the same time it must 
be observed, to the honour of Roman virtue, that no divorce 
was Jcnoijvn at Rome for five hundred and twenty years. One 
P. ServiUus, or Carvilius Spurius, was the first of the Romans 
that ever put aw^y his wife. 
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In the fifth year of the reign of Tatius, some of 
fais friends and kinsmen meeting certain ambassadors 
who were going from Laurentium to Rome% at- 
tempted to rob them on the road, and, as they would 
not suffer it, but stood in their own defence, killed 
them. As this was an atrocious crime, Romulus 
required that those who committed it should imme- 
diately be punished, but Tatius hesitated and put it 
off. This was the first occasion of any open va- 
riance between them ; for till now they had behaved 
themselves as if directed by one soul, and the admi- 
nistration had been carried on with all possible 
unanimity. The relations of those that were mur- 
dered, finding they could have no legal redress 
from Tatius, fell upon him and slew him at Lavinium, 
as he was offering sacrifice with Romulusf; but 
they conducted Romulus back with applause, as a 
prince who paid all proper regard to justice. To 
the body of Tatius he gave an honourable interment 
at Armilustriumt, on Mount Aventine; but he took 
no care to revenge his death on the persons that 
killed him. Some historians write, that the Lauren- 
tians in great terror gave up the murderers of Tatius ; 

* Dionysivs of Halicaroaasos says, they were ambassadon 
from LaTinitiin, who had been at Rome to complain of the 
incursions made by some of Tatins's friends upon their terri- 
tories ; and as they were returning, the Sabines lay in wait 
for them on the road, stripped them, and kilted several of 
them. Layinium and Jbaurentam were neighbouring towns in 
Latium. 

f Probably this was a sacrifice to the Dii Indigenes of 
Latium, in which Rome was included. But Licinius writes, 
that Tatius went not thither with Romulus, not on account of 
the sacrifice, but that he went alone to persuade the inhabi- 
tants to pardon the murderers. 

% The place was so called, because of a ceremony of the 
same name, celebrated every year on the 19th of October, when 
the troops were mustered, and purified by sacrifices. 
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but Romulus iet them go, saying, "Blood with 
blood should be repaid." Thig occasioned a report, 
and indeed a strong suspicion, that he was not sorry 
to get rid of his partner in the government. None 
of Siese things, however, occasioned any disturbance 
or sedition among the Sabines; but, partly out of 
regard for Romulus, partly out of fear of his power, 
or because they reverenced him as a god, wey all 
continued well affected to him. This veneration for 
him extended to many other nations. The ancient 
Latins sent ambassadors, and entered into league 
and alliance with him. Fidenae, a city in the neigh- 
bourhood of Rome, he took, as some say, by send- 
ing a body of horse before, with orders to break the 
hinges of the gates, and then appearing unexpectedly 
in person. Others will have it, that the fidenates 
first attacked and ravaged the Roman territories, 
and were carrying off considerable booty, when 
Romulus lay in ambush for them, cut many of them 
off, and took their city. He did not, however, de- 
molish it, but made it a Roman colony, and sent 
into it two thousand five hundred inhabitants on the 
thirteenth of April. 

After this a plague broke out, so fatal, that peo- 
ple died of it without any previous sickness ; while 
the scarcity of fruits, and barrenness of the cattle, 
added to the calamity. It rained blood too in the 
city ; so that their unavoidable sufferings were in- 
creased with the terrors of superstition : and when 
the destruction spread itself to Laurentum, then all 
agreed, it was for neglecting to do justice on the 
murderers of the ambassadors and of Tatius, that 
the divine vengeance pursued both cities. Indeed, 
when those murderers were given up and punished 
by both parties, their calamities visibly abated; and 
Romulus purified the city with lustrations, which,^ 
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tbey tell us, are yet celebrated at the Ferentine gate. 
Before the pestilence ceased, the people of Cameria* 
attacked the Romans, and overran the country, 
thinking them incapable of resistance by reason of 
the sickness. But Koraulus soon met them in the 
field, gave them battle, in which he killed six thou- 
sand of them, took their city, and transplanted half 
its remaining inhabitants to Rome ; adding, on the 
first of August to those he left in Cameria, double 
their number from Rome. So many people had he 
to spare in about sixteen years time from the build- 
ing of the city. Among other spoils he carried from 
Cameria a chariot of bra^s, which he consecrated in 
the temple of Vulcan, placing upon it his own sta- 
tue crowned by vicitory. 

His affairs thus flourishing, the weaker part of his 
neighbours submitted, satisfied if they could but 
live in peace : but the more powerful, dreading or 
envying Romulus, thought they should not by any 
means let him go unnoticed, but oppose and put a 
stop to his growing greatness. The Veientes, who 
had a strong city and extensive country f, were the 
first of the Tuscans who began the war, demanding 
Fidenae as their property. But it was not only un- 
just, but ridiculous, that they who had given the 
people of Fidense no assistance in the greatest ex- 
tremities, but had suffered them to perish, should 
challenge their houses and lands now in Ihe pos- 
session of other masters. Romulus, therefore, gave 
them a contemptuous answer; upon which they 
divided their forces into two bodies ; one attacked 

• This was a tovrn which Romulus had takeo before. Its 
old inhabitants took this opportunity to rise in arms, and kill 
the Roman garrison. 

i Veil, the capital of Tuscany was situated on a craggy 
rock, about one hundred furlongs from Rome ; and is com- 
pared by Dionysius of Halicarnassus to Athens for extent and 
riches. 

ti2 
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the garrison of Yidensd, and the other went to meet 
Romulus. That which went against Fiden^e de- 
feated the Romans^ and killed two thousand of 
them : but the other was beaten by Romulus, with 
the loss of more than eight thousand men. They 
gave battle, however, once more, at Fidenae, where 
all allow the victory was chiefly owing to Riomulus 
himself, whose skill and courage were then remark- 
ably displayed, and whose strength and swiftness 
appeared more than human. But what some report 
is entirely fabulous, and utterly incre^ble, that there 
fell that day fourteen thousand men, above half of 
whom Romulus slew with his own hand. For even 
the Messenians seem to have been extravagant in 
their boasts, when they tell us Anstomenes offered 
a hecatomb three several times, for having as often 
killed a hundred Lacedaemonians*. After ^e Yei- 
entes were thus ruined Romulus suffered the scat-* 
tered remains to escape, and^ marched directly to 
their city. The inhabitants could not bear up after 
so dreadful a blow, but humbly suing for a peace, 
obtained a truce for a hundred years, by giving up a 
considerable part of their territory called Septempa- 
gium, which signifies a district of seven towns, to- 
gether with the salt-pits by the river; besides which, 
they delivered into Jt^is hands fifty of their nobility as 
hostages. He triumphed for this on the fifteenth of 
October, leading up, among many other captives, 
the general of the V eientes, a man in years, who 
seemed on this occasion not to have behaved with . 
the prudence which might have been expected from 
his age. Hence it is that, to this day, when they 

* Pausanias confirms this account, mentioning both the time 
and place of these achievements, as well as the^ hecatombs 
offered on account of them, to Jupiter Itbomates. Those wars 
between (he Messenians and Spartans were about the time of 
Tullus Uostilius. 
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offer a sacrifice for victoryy they lead aa oM man 
throuffh the Forum to the Capitol, in a boy's robe, 
edged witltpurple, with a bulla about his neck ; and 
the herald cries ^'Sardians to be sold*;'' for the 
Tuscans are said to be a colony of the Sardians, and 
Veii is a city of Tuscany. 

This was the last of the wars of Romulus. After 
this he behaved as almost all men do, who rise by 
some great and unexpected good fortune to dignity 
and power ; for, exalted with his exploits, and loftier 
in his sentiments, he dropped his popular afl&bility^ 
and assumed the monarch to an odious degree. He 
gave the first offence by his dress; his habit being a 
purple vest, over which he wore a robe bordered 
with purple. He gave audience in a chair of state. 
He had always about him^ number of young men 
called Celerest» from their dispatch in doing busi- 
ness; and before him went men with staves to keep 
pff the populace, who also wore thongs of leather at 
their girdles, ready to bind directly any person he 
should order to be bound. This binding the Latins 
formerly called ligaret, now aUigare: whence those 
sergeants are .called J(«ic^ores, and their xoAs fasces; for 
the sticks the/ used on that occasion were small. 
Though, perhaps, at first Uiey were called Litdres^ 
and afterwards, by putting in a c, Lictores ; for they 
are the same that the Greeks called Leitowrgoi (pm-r' 

* The Veientes, with (he other Hetrurians, were a colony 
of Lydians, whose metropolis was the city of Sardis. Other 
writers date this custom from the time of the conquest of Sar- 
dinia by Tiberius Sempronius Gracchus, when such a number 
of slaves was brought from that island, that none were to be 
seen in the market but Sardinians. 

f Romulus ordered the Curiee to choose him a guard of 
three hundred men, ten out of each Curias ; and these he 
called Celeres, for the reason which Plutarch has assigned. 
-i Plutarch had no critiieal skill in the Latin language. 
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cers for the people); and leitos, in Greek, still signi- 
fies the people, but loos the populace. 

When his grandfather Numitor died in Alba, 
though the crown undoubtedly belonged to him, yet, 
to please the people, he left the administration in 
their own hands ; and over the Sabines* (in Rome) 
he appointed yearly a particular madstrate: thus 
teaching the great men of Rome to seek a free com- 
monwealth without a king, and by turns to rule and 
to obey. For now the patricians had no share in 
the government, but only an honourable title and 
appearance, assembling in the Senatehouse more 
for form than business. There, with silent attention, 
they heard the king give his orders, and differed only 
from the rest of the people in this, that they went 
home with the first knowledge of what was deter- 
mined. This treatment they digested as well as 
they could ; but when of his own authority he di- 
vided the conquered lands among the soldiers, and 
restored the Veientes their hostages without the con- 
sent or approbation of the senate, they considered it 
as an intolerable insult. Hence arose strong suspi- 
cions against them, and Romulus soon after unac- 
countably disappeared. This happened on the 7th 
of July (as it is now called) then Quintilis : and we 
have no certainty of any thing about it but the time; 
various ceremonies being still performed on that day 
with reference to the event. W or need we wonder at 
this uncertainty, since, when Scipio Africanus was 
found dead in his hpuse after suppert> there was no 

• Xylanderand H. Stephamis are rationally enough of opK 
nioo, that instead of Sabines we should read Albans; and so 
the Latin translator renders it. 

t This was Scipio, the son of Paulus iEipilius, adopted by 
Scipio Africanns. As he constantly opposed the designs of 
the Gracchi, it was supposed that his wife Sempronia, who 
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clear proof of the manner of his death: for some 
say, that being naturally infirm^ he died suddenly : 
some, that he took poison ; and others, that his ene- 
mies broke into his house by night, and strangled 
him. Besides, all were admitted to see Scipio's (kad 
body, and every one, from the sight of it, had his 
own suspicion or opinion of the cause. But as Ro- 
mulus'disappeared on a sudden, and no part of his 
body or even his garments could be found, some 
conjectured, that the senators, who were convened 
in the temple of Vulcan, fell upon him and killed 
him ; after which each carried' a part away under his 
gown. Others say, that his exit did not happen in 
Sie temple of Vulcan, nor in the presence of the 
senators only, but while he was holding an assembly 
of the people without the city, at a place called the 
Groat's-Marsh. The air on that occasion was sudden- 
ly convulsed aud altered in a wonderful manner ; for 
the hght of the sun failed*, and they were involved 
in an astonishing darkness, attended en every side 
with dreadful thunderings, and tempestuous winds. 
The multitude then dispersed and fled, but the nobi- 
lity gathered into one body. When the tempest 
was over, and the hght appeared again, the people 
returned to the same place, and a very anxious m- 
quiry was made for the king; but the patricians 

was steter to those seditious men, took him off by poiseo. 
According to Valerius Maximus, no judicial inquiry was taade 
into the cause of his death; and Victor tells us, the corpse 
was carried out, with the face covered with a linen cloth, that 
the blaclcness of it might not appear. 

« €icero mentions this remarkable darkness in a fragment 
of his sixth book de Repub, And it appears from the astro- 
nomical tables, that there was a great eclipse of the sun in the 
first year of the sixteenth Olympiad, supposed to be the year 
that Romulus died, on the twenty^ixth of May, which consi- 
dering the little exactness there was then in the Roman calen- 
dar, might very well coincide with the month of July. 
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would not suffer them to look closely into the mat- 
ter. They commanded them to honour and worship 
Romulus, who was caught up to heaven, and who, 
as he had been a gracious king, would be to the 
Romans a propitious deity. Upon this, the multi- 
tude went away with great satisfaction, and wor- 
shiped him, in hopes of his favour and protection. 
Some, however, searching more ilainuteiy into the 
affair, gave the patricians no small uneasiness ; they 
even accused them of imposing upon the people a 
ridiculous tale, when they had murdered the king 
with their own hands. 

While things were in this disorder, a senator, we 
are told, of great distinction, and famed for sanctity 
of manners, Julius Proculus by name *, who came 
from Alba with Romulus, and had been bis faithful 
friend, went into the Forum, and declared upon the 
most solemn oaths, before all^he people, that as he 
was traveling on the road, Romulus met him, in 
a form more noble and august than ever, and clad in 
bright and dazzling armour. Astonished at the 
sight, he said to him, '' For what misbehaviour of 
ours, O king, or by what accident, have you so 
untimely left us, to labour under the heaviest calum- 
nies, and the whole city to sink under the inexpres- 
sible sorrow?" To which he answered, '< It pleased 
the gods, my good Proculus, that we should dwell 
with men for a time; and after having founded a 
city which will be the most powerful and glorious in 
the world, return to heaven, from whence we came. 
Farewell then, and go, tell the Romans, that, by the 
exercise of temperance and fortitude, they shall 
attain the highest pitch of human greatness, and I, 
the god Quirinus, will ever be propitious to you.'' 
This, by the character and oath of the relator, gained 
credit with the Romans, who were caught with the 
* A descendant df lultw or Ascaniiu. 
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enthosiasm, as if they had been actually inspired ; 
and, far from coDtradicting what thev oad neard, ' 
bade adieu to all their suspicions of the nobility, 
united in the deifying of Quirinus, and addressed 
their devotions to him. This is very like the Gre- 
cian fables concerning Aristeas the Proconnesian, 
and Cleomedes, the Astypalesian. For Aristeas, 
as they tell us, expired in a fuller's shop ; and when 
his friends came to take away the body, it could not 
be found. Soon after, some persons coming in from 
a journey, said, they met Aristeas traveling towards 
Croton. As for Cleomedes, their account of him is, 
that he was a man of gigantic size and strength; 
but behaving in a foolish and frantic manner, he was 
guilty of many acts of violence. At last he went 
into a school, where he struck the pillar that sup- 
ported the roof with his fist, and broke it asunder, 
so that the roof fell in and destroyed the children. 
Pursued for this, he took refuge in a great chest, and 
having shut the lid upon him, he held it down -so 
fast, that many men together could not force it open : 
when they had cut the chest in pieces, they could not 
find him either dead or alive. Struck with this 
strange affair, they sent to consult the oracle at Del- 
phi, and bad from the priestess this answer. 

The race of heroes ends in Cleomedes. 

It is likewise said, that the body of Alcmena was 
lost, as they were carrying it to the grave, and a 
stone was seen lying on the bier in its stead. Many 
such improbable tales are told by writers who wanted 
to deify beings naturally mortal. It is indeed im- 
pious and illiberal to leave nothing of divinity to 
virtue : but, at the same time, to unite heaven and 
earth in the same subject, is absurd. .We should, 
therefore, reject fables, when we are possessed of 
undeniable truth ; for, according tp Pindar, 
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The body yields to death's all powerful summons. 

While the bright image of eternity 

Survives ' 

This alone is from ^e gods : from heaven it comes, 
and to heaven it returns ; not indeed with the body ; 
but when it is entirely set free and separate from the 
body, when it becomes disengaged from every thing 
sensual and unholy. For in the language of Hera- 
clitusy the pure soul is of superior excellence*, dart- 
ing from the body like a flash of lightning from a 
cloud; but the soul that is carnal and immersed in 
sense t> like a heavy and dank vapour, with diffi- 

* This is a very difficult passage. The former translator, 
with an unjustifiable liberty, has turned a^ ^ap 4^X^ H^p^ 
Apipl, A tfirtuotts soul is pure and unmixed light ; which, how- 
ever excellent the sentiment, as borrowed from.the Scripture, 
where he had found that God it Hghtyh by no means the sense 
of the original. 

Dacier has translated it literally TAme sechcy and remarks 
th^ propriety of the estpressibn, with respect to that position 
of Heraclitns, that fire is the first principle of all things The 
French critic went upon the supposed analogy between fire 
and dryness ; but there is a much more natural and more ob- 
vious analogy, which may help us to the interpretation of this 
passage; that is, the near relation which dryness has to purity 
or cleanliness : and indeed we find the word ^upor used meta^ 
pborically in the latter sense^^n/M rfoTM, 

f Milton, in his Comus, uses the same comparison; for 
which, however, he is indebted rather to Plato than to 
Plutarch. 

' The lavish act of sin 

Lets in defilement to the inward parts. 

The soul grows clotted by contagion, 

Imbodics, and imbrutes, till she quite lose 

The divine property of her first being. 

Such are those thick and gloomy shadows damp 

Oft seen in charnel vaults and sepvlchres, 

Lingering and sitting by a new made grave. 

As loath to leave the body that it loved, 

And links itself by ciimal sensuality 

To a degenerate and degraded state. 
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<salty is kmdled and aspires. There is therefore do 
t>ccasion, against nature^ to send the bodies of good 
men to heaven ; but we are to conclude, that virtuous 
souls, by nature and the divine justice, rise from men 
to heroes, from heroes to genii ; and at last, if, as in 
the mysteries, they be perfectly cleansed and puri- 
fied, snaking off ^U remains of mortality, ana all 
the power of the passions, then they finally attain 
the most glorious and perfect happiness, and ascend 
from genii to gods, not by the vote of the people, 
but by the just and established order of nature *. 

The surname that Romulus had of Quirinus, some 
4;hink was given him, as (another) Mars; others, be* 
cause they call the Roman citizens Quirites ; others, 
again, because the antients gave the name of Quiris 
to the point of a spear, or to the spear itself ; and 
that of Juno Quiritis to the statues of Juno, when 
«he was reoresented leaning on a spear. Moreover, 
they stylea a certain spear, which was consecrated 
in the palace, Mars; and those that distinguished 
themselves in war were rewarded with a spear. 
Romulus then, as a martial or warrior god, was 
named Quirinus ; and the hill oh which his temple 
stands has the name of Quirinalis on his account. 
The day on which he disappeared, is called the 
flight of tlie people, and Nona: Caprotince, because 
then they go out of the city to offer sacrifice at the 
Goafs Marsh. On this occasion they pronounce 
aloud some -of their proper names, Marcus and 
Caius for instance, representing the flight that then 
happened, and their calling upon one another, 

• Hesiod was the first who distinguished those foiu* natures, 
men, heroes, genii, and gods. He saw room, it seems, for 
perpetual progression and improvement in a state of immor^ 
tality. And when the heathens tell us, that before the last 
degree, that of divinity, is reached, those beings are liable to 
be replunged into their primitive state of darkness, one would 
imagine they had heard something of the fallen angels. 

VOL. I. Q 
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ftmidst the terror and confusion. Others, however* 
are of opinion, that this is not a representation of 
iiight, but of haste and eagerness, deriving the cere- 
mony from this source: When the Gauls, after the 
taking of Rome, were driven out by Camillas, and 
the city thus weakened did not easily recover itself, 
many of the Latins, under the conduct of livius 
Posthumius, mardbed against it. This army sitting 
down before Rome, a herald was sent to signify* 
that the Latins were desirous to renew their old 
alUance and affinity, which was now declining, by 
new intermarriages. If, therefore, they would send 
them a good number of their virgins and widows, 
peace and friendship should be established between 
them, as it was before with the Sabines on the like 
occasion. When the Romans heard this^ though 
they were afraid of war, yet they looked upon the 
givmg up of their women as not at all more eligible 
than captivity. ' While they were in this suspense* a 
servant maid, named Philotis, ojr, according to 
others, Tutola, advised them to do neither, but by a 
stratagem, which she had thought of, to a¥oid both 
the war and the giving of hostages. The stratagem 
was to dress Pbilotis herself, and other handsome 
female slaves, in good attire, and send them, in- 
stead of freebom virgins, to the enemy. Then in the 
night, Pbilotis was to light up a torch (as a signal) 
for the Romans to attack the enemy, and ^spatch 
them in their sleep. The Latins were satisfied, and 
the scheme put in practice. For accordingly Phi* 
lotis did set up a torch on a wild fig tree, screening it 
behind with curtains and coverlets from the sight of 
the enemy, whilst it was visible to the Romans. As 
soon as they beheld it, they set out in great haste» 
often calling upon each other at the gates to be ex- 
peditious. Then they fell upon the Latins, who 
expected nothiug less, and cut them in pieces. 
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Hence this feast, in memory of the victory. The 
day was called Ncmae Caprotinne, on account of the 
ttnldfig tree, in the Roman tongue caprificus. The 
women are entertained in the fields in booths made 
of the branches of the fig tree: and the servant 
maida in companies run about and play; afterwards 
they come to blows, and throw stones at one ano- 
ther, in remembrance of their then assisting and 
standing by the Romans in the battle. These par- 
ticulars are admitted but by few historians. In- 
deed, their calling upon each other^s names in the 
day time, and their walking in procession to the 
Goafs Marsh*, like persons that were going to a 
sacrifice, seems rather to be placed to the former 
account: though possibly both these events might 
happen, in distant periods, on the same day. Ro- 
mulus is said to have been fifty-four years of age, 
and in the thirty-eighth of his reign t» when he was 
taken firom the world. 

* Instead of tit i«i ^ax«rr«y, the reading in Bryan's text, 
wbich has no tolerable sense, an anonymous copy gives us 
u€fnf «3i0tX0(iiy. And that to sacrifice, or rather to offer up 
prayers at a sacrifice, is in one sense of aMka^uw, appears from 
the scholiast on Sopbocles's TracMnUe, where iie explains oM- 
Xatftus by TMt iirj rm ^uu wx/ius. This signification, we 
soppose, it gained from the loud accent in which those pray- 
ers were said or sung. 

f Dionysius of Halicamassus (and indeed Plntarch himself, 
in the beginning of the life of Noma) says, that Romulus left 
the world in the thirty-seventh year after the foundation of 
Rome. But perhaps those two historians may be reconciled 
as to the age he died at. For Plutarch says, he was then full 
fifty-four years of age, and Dionysius that he was in his fifty- 
fifth year. 
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ROMULUS AND THESEUS COMPARED, 

This is all I have met with that deserves to be re-' 
lated coficerning Romulus and Theseus. And to 
come to the comparison *, first it appears, that The- 
seus was inclined to great enterprises, by his own 
{>roper choice, and compelled by no necessity, since 
)e might have reigned in peace at Trcezene, over a 
kingdom by no means contemptible, which would 
have fallen to him by succession: Whereas Ro- 
mulus, in order to avoid present slaverv and impend-- 
ing punishment, became valiant (as Plato expresses 
it) dirough fear, and was driven by the terror of 
extreme sufferings to arduous attempts. Besides, 
the greatest action of Romulus was the killing of 
one tyrant in Alba: But the first exploits of 'Hie* 
seus, performed occasionally, and by way of prelude 
only, were those of destroying Sciron, Sinnis, Pro- 
crustes, and the Club-bearer; by whose punishment 
and death he delivered Greece from several cruel 
tyrants, before' they, for whose preservation he was 
labouring, knew him. Moreover, he might have 
gone B9je\y to Athens bv sea, without any danger 
from robbers ; but Romulus could have no security 
while Amulius lived. This difference is evident. 
Theseus, when unmolested himself, went forth to 
rescue others from their oppressors. On the other 
hand, Romulus and his brotner, while they were un- 
injured by the tyrant themselves, quietly suffered 

* Nothing can be more excellent than these paralleb of 

Plntarcb. He weighs the virtaes and vices of men in so just 

a balance, and puts so true an estimate on their good and bad 

• qualities, that the reader cannot attend to them without inl|» 

Bite advantage. , * 
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him to exercise bis cruelties. And, if it was a great 
thing for Romulus to be wounded in the battle with 
the SabineSf to kill Acron, and to conquer many 
other enemies^ we may set against these distinctions 
the battle with the Centaurs, and the war with the 
Amazons. 

But as to Theseus's enterprise with respect to the 
Cr^an tribute, when he Toluntarily offered to go 
aooKing the youns men and virgins, whether he was 
to ezjpect to be food for some wild beast, or to be 
sacrinced at Androgeus's tomb, or, wldch is the 
li^test of all the evus said to be prepared for him, 
to submit to a vile and dishonourable slavery, it is 
not easy to express his courage and magnanimity, 
his regard for justice and the public good, and his 
love of glory and of virtue. On this occasion, it 
appears to me, that the philosophers have not ill 
denned kve to be a remedy promded by the gods for 
the safety and preservation of youth *. For Ariadne's 
love seems to have been the work of some god, who 
designed by that means to preserve this great man. 
Nor should we blame her for her passion, but rather 
wonder that all were not alike affected towards 
him. And if she alone was sensible of that tender- 
ness, I may justly pronounce her worthy the love of 
a godf as she showed so great a regard for virtue 
and excellence in her attachment to so worthy a 
man. 

Both Theseus and Romulus were bom with poli- 
tical talents ; yet neither of them preserved the pro- 

• Vide Plat. Cofwh. 

f -Plutarch here enten into the notion of Socrates, who 
teaches, that it is the love of virtue and real ezceilence which 
alone can unite us to the Supreme Being. Bat though this 
maxim is good, it is not applicable to Ariadne. For where 
is the virtue of that princess who fell in love with a stranger 
at Srst sight, and hastened to the completion of her wiihe^ 
through the ruin of her kindred and her country ? 

o 2 
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per character of a kin^, but deviated irom the du6 
medium, the one erring on the side of democracy, 
the other on that of absolute power, according to 
their different tempers. For a prince's first concern 
is to preserve the government itself: and this is 
effected, no less by avoiding whatever is improper, 
than by cultivating what is suitable to his dignity. 
He who gives up, or extends his authority, conHmieg 
not a prince or a king, but degenerates into a repm^ 
Hean or a tyrant, and thus incurs either the hatred 
or contempt of his subjects. The former seems to 
be the error of a mild and humane disposition, the 
latter of self-love and severib^. 

If, then, the calamities of mankind are not to be 
entirely attributed to fortune, but we are to seek the 
cause in their different manners' and passions, here 
we shall find, that ^unreasonable anger, with quick 
and unadvised resentment, is to be imputed both to 
HoAulus, in the case of his brother, and to Theseus 
in that of his son.. But, if we consider whence their 
anger took its rise, the latter seems the more ex- 
cusable, from the greater cause he had for resent- 
ment, as yielding to the heavier blow. For, as the 
dispute began when Romulus was in cool consulta- 
tion for the common good*, one would think he 
could not presently have given way to such a pas- 
sion : Whereas Theseus was urged against his son 
by f emotions which few men have been able to 
withstand, proceeding from love, jealousy, and the 
false suggestions of his wife. What is more, the 
anger of Rpmulus discharged itself in an action ^f 
most unfortunate consequence ; but that of Theseus 

* Plutarch does not seem to have had a just idea of ^the 
coolest between Romulus and Remus. The two brothers 
were not so solicitous about the situation of their new city, as 
y^hich of them should have the command in it, when it ^as 
built. 
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proceeded no farther than words, reproaches^ and 
imprecations, the usual revenge of old men. The 
rest of the young man's misery seems to have been 
owing to fortune. Thus far Theseus seems to 
deserve the preference. 

But Romulus has, in the first place, this great ad- 
vantage, that he rose to distinction from very small 
beginnings. For the two brothers were reputed 
slaves and sons of herdsmen ; and yet before they 
at^ined to liberty themselves, they bestowed it on 
almost all the* Latins ; gaining at once the most 
glorious titles, as destroyers of their enemies, deli- 
verers of their kindred, kings of nations, and founders 
of cities, not transplanters, as Theseus was, who 
filled indeed one city with people, but it was by 
mining many others, which bore the names of ancient 
kings and heroes. And Romulus afterwards ef- 
fected the same, when he compelled his enemies to 
demolish their habitations, and incorporate with 
their conquerers. He had not, however a city ready 
built, to enlarge, or to transplant inhabitants to from 
other towns, but he created one, gaining to himself 
lands, a country, a kingdom, children, wives, alli- 
ances ; and this without destroying or ruining any 
one. On the contrary, he was a great benefactor to 
persons who, having neither house nor habitation, 
willingly became his citizens and people. He did 
not, indeed, like Theseus, destroy robbers and 
ruffians, but he subdued nations, took cities, and tri- 
umphed over kings and generals. 

As for the fate of Remus, it is doubtful by what 
hand he fell ; most writers ascribing it to others, and 
not to Romulus. But, in the face of all the world, 
he ^aved his mother from destruction, and^ placed 
his grandfather, who lived in mean and dishonour- 
able subjection, upon the throne of iBneas : More- 
over, he voluntarily did him many kind offices, but* 
never injured him, not even inadvertently. On the 
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Other bandy I think, Theseus, in forgetting or neg- 
lecting the command about the sail, can scarcely, by 
any excuses, or before the mildest judges, avoid the 
imputation of parricide. Sensible how difficult the 
defence of this affair would be to those who should 
attempt.it, a certain Athenian writer feigns, that 
when the ship approached, Mgeus ran in great haste 
to the citadel n>r the better view of it, and missing 
his step, feU down ; as if he were destitute of ser- 
vants, or went, in whatever hurry, unattended to die 
sea. 

Moreover, Theseus's rapes and ofiences, with 
lespect to women, admit of no plausible excuse ; 
because, in the first place, they were committed 
often; for he carried off Ariadne, Antiope, and 
Anaxo the Troezeni'an; after the rest, Helen; 
though she was a girl not yet come to maturity, and 
he so far advanced in years, that it was time for him 
to think no more even of lawful marriage. The next 
aggravation is the cause; for the daughters of the 
Troezenians, the Lacedaemonians, and the Amazons, 
were not more fit to bring children, than those of the 
Athenians sprung from Erectheus and Cecrops. 
These things, therefore, are liable to the suspicion 
of a wanton and licentious appetite. On the other 
hand, Romulus, having carried off at once almost 
eight hundred women, did not ta^e them all, but 
only Hersilia, as it is said, for hiinself, and distri- 
buted the rest among the most respectable citizens. 
And afterwards, by the honourable and diectionate 
treatment he procured them, he turned that injury 
and violence into a glorious exploit, performed with 
a political view to the good of society. Thus he 
united and cemented the two nations together, and 
opened a source of future kindness, and of additional 
power. Time bears witness to the conjugal mo- 
desty, tenderness and fidelity, which he established ; 
for during two hundred ^nd thirty years no man 
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attempted to leave his wife, aor any woman her 
husband*. And» as the yery curious among the 
Greeks can tell you who was the first person that 
killed his father and mother, so all the Romans know 
that Spurius Carvilius was the first that divorced 
bis wife, alleging her barrenness f. The immediate 
effects, as well as length of time, attest what I have 
said. For the two kings shared the kingdom^ and 
the two nations came under the same government, 
by means of these alhances. But the marriages of 
Theseus procured the Athenians no friendship witb 
any other state ; on the contrary, enmity, wars, the 
destruction of ^eir citizens, and at last the los»of 
Apfaidnse; which, only through the compassion of 
the enemy, whom the inhabitants supplicated and 
honoured like gods, escaped the fate that befell Troy 
by means of Paris. However, the mother of The- 
seus, deserted and given up by her son, was not only 
io danger of, but really did suffer, the misfortunes of 
Hecuba, if her captivity be not a fiction, as a great 
deal besides may very well be. As to the stories 
we have concerning both, of a supernatural kind, the 
difference is great. For Romulus was preserved by 
the signal favour of Heaven ; but as the oracle, 
which commanded j9Bgeus not to approach any 
woman in a foreign country, was not observed, the 
birth of Theseus appears to have been unacceptable 
to the gods. 

* These numbers are wrong in Plutarch ; for Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus marks the time with great exactness, acquaint- 
ing us, that it was five hundred and twenty years after the 
building of Rome, in the consulate of M. Pomponius Matho 
and C. I^pirius Masso. 

f Carvilius made oath before the censors, that he had the 
best regard for his wife, and that it was solely in compliance 
with the sacred engagement of marriage, the design oC which 
was to have children, that he divorced her. But this did not 
hinder his character from being ever after odious to the peo* 
pie, who thought he had set a very pernicious example. 
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LYCURGUS*. 

Of Lycurgus the lawgiver we have nothing to relate 
that is certain and uncontroverted. For there are 
different accounts of his hirth, his travels, his death, 
and especially of the laws and form of government 
which he established. But least of all are the times 
agreed upon in which this great man lived. For 
some say he flourished at the same time with 
Iphitusf, and joined with him in settling the cessa- 

• The life of Lycorgos was the first which Plutarch pub* 
lished, as he hioiself observes in the life of Theseus. He seems 
to have had a strong attachment to the Spartans and their 
customs, as Xenophon likewise had. For, besides this life, 
and ^those of several other Spartan chiefs, we have a treatise 
of his on the laws and customs of the Lacedseraoniaos, and 
another of Laconic Apophthegms. He makes Lycurgus in 
all thinp a perfect hero, and alleges his beliaviour as a proof, 
that the wise man, so often described by the philosophers, was 
not a mere ideal character unattainable by human nature. 
It is certain, however, that the encomiums bestowed upon him 
and his laws by the Delphic oracle were merely a contrivance 
between the Pythoness and himself; and some of his laws, 
for instance that concerning the women, were exceptionable. 

f Iphitus, king of Efis, is said to have instituted, or rather 
restored, the Olympic games, one hundred and eight years 
before what is commonly reclconed the first Olympiad, which 
commenced in the year before Christ 776, or, as some will have 
it, 774, and bore the name of Coroebus, as the following Olym- 
piads did those of other victors. 

Iphitus began with offering a sacrifice to Hercules, whom 
the Eleans believed to have been upon some account exaspe- 
rated against them. He next ordered the Olympic games, the 
discontinuance of which was said to have caused a pestilence, 
to be proclaimed all over Greece, with a promise of free ad- 
mission to all comers, and fixed the time for the celebration 
of them. He likewise took upon himself to be sole president 
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tion of arms during the Olympic games. Among 
these is Aristotle the philosopher, who alleges for 
proof an Olympic quoit, on which was preserved the 
inscription of Lycurgus's name. But others who, 
with JBratosthenes and ApoUodorus, compute the 
time by the successions of the Spartan kings *, place 
him much earlier than the first Olympiad. Timseiis, 
however, supposes, that, as there were two lycur- 
gus's in Sparta at different times, the actions of boUi 
are ascribed to one, on account of his particular 
renown ; and that the more ancient of them lived not 
long after Homer: Nay some say he had seen him* 
Xenophon, too confirms the opinion of his antiquity, 
when he makes him cotemporaiy with tiie Heraclidse. 
It b true, the latest of the Lacedaemonian kings 
were of the lineage of the Heraclidae; but Xeno- 
phon there seems to speak of the first and more im- 
mediate descendants of Hercules t- As the history 
of those times is thus involved, in relating the cir- 
oumstaiices of Lycurgus's life, we shall endeavour to 
select such as are least controverted, and follow 
authors of the greatest credit. 

Simonides the poet tells us, that Prytanis, not 
Eunomus, was father to Lycurgus. But most 

and judge of those games, a privilege which the Piseans had 
often disputed ivith his predecessors, and which continaed to 
his descendants as long as the regal dignity subsisted. After 
this, the people appointed two presidents, which in time in- 
creased to ten, and at length to twelve. 

* Strabo says, that Lycurgus the lawgiver certainly lived 
in the fifth generation after Althemenes, who led a colooj 
into Crete. This Althemenes was the son of Cissiis who 
founded Argos, at the same time that Patroclea, Ly€urgus*8 
ancestor in the fifth degree, laid t(ie foundations of Sparta. 
So that Lycurgus flourished some short time after Solomofl, 
about Bine hundred years before the Christian iBra* 

f This passage is in Xenopbon^s excellent treatise concern* 
iog the republic of Sparta, from which Plutarch has taken the 
best part of this life. 
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writers give us the genealogy of Lycurgus and Ea- 
nomus in a different manner ; for, according to tbem. 
Soils was the son of Patrocles, and grandson of 
Aristodemus; Eurytion the son of Soiis, Prytanis 
of Eurytion, and Eunomus of Prytanis; to this 
Eunomus was bom Polydectes, by a former wiie, 
and by a second, named Dianassa, Lycurgus. 
Eutychidas, however, says Lycurgus was the sixth 
from Patrocles, and the eleventh from Hercules. 
The most distinguished of his ancestors was Soils, 
uhder whom the Lacedaemonians made the Hehtes 
their slaves *, and gained an extensive tract of land 
from the Arcadians. Of this Soils it is related, that, 
being besieged by the Clitorians in a difficult post 
where there was no water, he agreed to give up all 
his conquests, provided that himself and all his 
army should drink of the neighbouring spring. 
When these conditions were sworn to, he assembled 
his forces, and offered his kingdom' to the man thai 
would forbear drinking ; not one of them, however, 
eould deny himself, but they all drank. Then Soils 
went down to the spring himself, and having only 
sprinkled his face in sight of the enemy, he marched 
off, and still held the country, because cdl had not 
drank. Yet, though he was highly honoured for 
this, the family had not their name from him, but, 
from his son, were caHed Eurytiamdcei: and this, 

* The Helotes, or Hotel, were iohabitaDts of Helos, a ma* 
rttime town of Laconia. The Lacedaemonians .having con- 
qaered and made slaves of them, called not only them, bat all 
the other slaves they happened to have, by the name of HeloUs^ 
it is certain, however, that the descendants of the original 
Helotes, though they were extremely ill treated, aod some of 
them assassinated, subsisted many ages in Laconia. 

f It may be proper here to give the reader a short view of 
the regal government of Lacedcemon, under the Herculean 
line. The Heraclidae having driven out Tisamenes, the sou of 
Orestes, Eurysthenes and Procles, the sons of Aristodemus, 
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because Eurytioii seems to be the first who rdaxed 
the strictness of kingly goT^mment, iQcHning to the 
interest of the people, and ingratiating himself with 
them. Upon this relaxation, their encroachments 
increased, and the succeeding kings, either becoming 
odious, treating them with greater rigour, or else 
giving way through weakness or in hopes of favour, 
for a long^ time anarchy and confusion prevailed in 
Sparta; hy which one of its kings, the father of 
Lycurgus, lost his life. For while he was endeavour- 
ing to part some persons who were concerned in a 
firay, he received a wound by a kitchen knife, of 
wluch he died, leaving the kingdom to his eldest son 
Polydectes. 

But he too dying soon after, the general voice 
gave it for Lycurgus to ascend the throne ; and he 
actually did so, till it appeared that his brother's 
widow was pregnant. As soon as he perceived 
this» he declared that the kingdom belonged to her 
issue, provided it were male, and he kept the admi- 
nistration in his hands only as his guardian. This 
he did with the title of Prodicas, which the Lacedae- 
monians give to the guardians of infant kings. Soon 
after the queen made him a private overture, that 
she would destroy her child upon condition that he 
would marry her when king of Sparta. Though he 

reig^ned in that kingdom. Under them the government toolc 
B new form, and instead of one sovereign, became subject to 
two. These two brothers did not divide the kingdom be- 
tween them, neither did they agree to reign alternately, but 
they resolved to govern jointly, and with equal power and 
authority. YOmlI Is surprising is, that, notwithstanding their 
mutual jealous}', this diarchy did not end with these two bro- 
thers, but continued under a succession of thirty princes of the 
iine of FiUrysthenes, and twenty-seven of that of Procles. 
Eurysthenes was succeeded by his son Agis, from whom all the 
descendants of that line were surnamed Jgidee^ as the other 
line took the name of Eurytionida, from Eurytion, the grand- 
son of Procles, Patrocle6,or Protocles. Pausan. Strar. et ah 
VOL. I. P 
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detested her wickedness, he said QOthiag against 
the proposal, but pretending to approve it, charged 
her not to take any drugs to procure an ab<Mtion, 
lest she should endanger net own health or life ; for 
he would take care that the child, as soon as bom, 
should be destroyed. Thus he artfully drew on the 
woman to her full time, and, when he heard she was 
in labour, he sent persons to attend and watch her 
delivery, with orders, if it were a girl to give it to the 
women, but if a boy, to bring it to him, in whatever 
business he might be engaged. It happened that he 
was at supper with the magistrates when she was 
delivered of a boy, and his servants, who were 
present, carried the child to him. When he received 
it, he is reported to have said to the company, 
SpartanSf see here your nem-hom king. He then 
laid him down upon the chair of state, and named 
him Charilans, because of the joy and admiration c^ 
his magnanimity and justice testified by all present* 
Thus the reign of Lycurgus lasted only eight months. 
But the citizens had a great veneration for him on 
other accounts, and there were more that paid him 
their attentions, and were ready to execute lus 
commands, out of regard to his virtues, than those 
that obeyed him as a guardian to the king, and 
director of the administratipn. There were not, 
however, wanting those that envied him, and op- 
posed his advancement, as too high for so young a 
man ; particularly the relations and friends of the 
queen-mother, who seemed to have been treated' 
with contempt. Her brother Leonidas, one day 
boldly attacked him with virulent language, and 
scrupled not to tell him, that he was well assured he 
would soon be king ; thus preparing suspicions, and 
matter of accusation against Lycurgus, in case any 
accident should befall the king. Insinuations of the 
same kind were likewise spread by the queen- 
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motfier. Mored with this ill treatment^ and fearing 
some dark design, he determined to get ctear of all 
sospiciony by traveling into other countries, till his 
nephew should be grown up, and have a son to suc^ 
oeed him in the kingdom. 

He set sail, therefore, and landed uk Crete. There 
having observed the forms of government, and con- ' 
▼ereed with the most illustrious personages, he was 
strack with admiration of some of their laws*| and 
resolved at his return to make use of them in Sparta. 
Some others he rejected. Among the friends he 
gained in Crete, was Thales t* wi& whom he had 
interest enough to persuade him to go and settle at 
Sparta. Thales was famed for his wisdom and 
political abilities : he was withal a lyric poet, who 
under colour of exercising his art, periormed as great 
things as the most excellent lawgivers. For his 
odes were so many persuasives to obedience and 
unanimity, as by means' (^ melody and numbers they 
had great grace and power, they soflkened insensibly 
the manners of the audience, drew them off from tfaie 
animosities which then prevailed, and united them 
in zeal for excellence and virtue. So that, in some 

* The moBt ancient writers, as Ephorus, Callisthenes, 
Aristotle, and Plato, are of opinion, that Lycurgus adopted 
many things in the Cretan polity. But Polybius will have it 
that they are all mistaken. ** At Sparta,'* says he, (in bis sixth 
book) ''the lands are equally divided among all the citizens; 
"WtsAtk is banished I the crown is hereditary; whereas in 
Crete the contrary obtains." But this does not prove that 
Lycoi|pu8 might not take some good laws and usages from 
Crete, and leave what he thought defective. There is, indeed, 
flO great a conformity between the laws of Lycurgns and those 
of Minos, that we must believe, with Strabo, that these were 
the foHDflation of the other. 

+ This Thales, who was a poet and musician, must be dis- 
tinguished from Thales the Milesian, who was one of the 
seven wise men of Greece. The poet lived two hundred and 
fifty years before the philosopher. 
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meaenFe, he prepared the way for Lyourgns towardc 
the instructioQ of the Spartans. From Crete Ly-' 
corgus passed to Asia, desirous, as is said, to com- 
pare the Ionian * expense and luxury with the Ore* 
tan frugality and hard diet, so as to judge what 
^ect each had on their several manners and go- 
Yemments ; just as physicians compare bodies that 
are weak and sickly with the healthy and robust. 
There also, probably , he met with Homer s poems, 
which were preserved by the posterity of Cteophylus. 
Observing that many moral sentences, and much 
political knowledge were intermixed with his stories, 
which had an irresistible charm, he collected them 
into one body, and transcribed them with pleasnre, 
in order to take them home with him. For bis 
glorious poetry was not yet fully known in Greece ; 
only some particular pieces were in a few hands, €is 
they happened to be chspersed. Lycurgns was the 
first that made them generally known. The Egyp- 
tians likewise suppose that he visited them ; and as 
of all their institutions he was most pleased with 
dieir distinguishing the military men from the rest of 
the people t» he took the same method at Sparta, 
and, by separating from these the mechanics and ar- 
tificers, he rendered the constitution more noble and 
more of a piece. This assertion of the Egyptians is 
confirmed by some of the Greek writers. But we 

* The lonians sent a colony from Attica into Asia Minor, 
about one thousaad and fifty yean before the Christian Era, 
and one hundred and fifty before Lycurgns. And though 
they might not be greatly degenerated in so short a time, yet 
our lawgiver could judge of the effect which the climate and' 
Asiatic plenty had upon them. 

f The ancient Egyptians kept not only the priests and mi- 
litary men, who consisted chiefly of the nobility, distinct from 
the rest of the people ; but the other employments, vfs, those 
of herdsmen, sliepherds, merchants, interpreters, and seamen,' 
descended in particular tribes from fath^ to son. 
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know, of no oae, except Aristocrates, son of Hip> 
parchus, and a Sparlan, who has affirmed Uiat be 
went to Libya and Spain, and in his Indian excur- 
sions conversed with the Qymnosophists *. 

The Lacedaemonians found the want of Lycurgus 
when absent, and sent many embassies to entreat 
him to return. I^or they perceived that their kings 
had barely the title and outwaixl appendages of 
royalty, but in nothing else differed from the multi- 
tude ; whereas Lycurgus had abilities from nature to 
guide the measures of government, and powers of 
persoasion, that drew the hearts of men to him. 
The kings, however, were consulted about his 
rd;Bm, lund they hoped that in his presence they 
should experience less insolence amongst the people. 
Returning then to a city thus disposed, he immedi- 
ately applied himself to alter the whole frame of the 
constitution ; sensible that a partial change, and the 
introducing of some new laws, would be of no sort 
of advanti^e ; but, as in the case of a body diseased 
and full of bad humours, whose temperament is to 
be corrected and new formed by medicines, it was 
necessary to begin a new regimen. With these sen^ 
timents he went to Delphi, and when he had offered 
sacrifice and consulted the. god t» he returned with 

* Indian priests and philosophers who went almost naked, 
end lived in woods. The Brachmawi were one of their sects. 
They had a great aversion to idleness. Apuleiiu tells us, every 
pnpU of theirs was obliged to give account every day of some 
good he had done, either by meditation or action, before he 
was admitted to sit down to dinner. So thoroughly were they 
persuaded of the transmigration of the soul, and a happy one 
for themselves, that they used to commit themselves to the 
flames, when they had lived to satiety, or were apprehensive 
of any misfortune. But we are afrafd it was vanity I hat ip> 
duced one of them to bui^ himself before Alexander the 
Great, and another to do the same before Augustus Csesar. 

f As Minos had persuaded the Cretans, tfattt his laws w«re 
delivered to him from Jupiter, so Lycurgus, his imitator, was 

p2 
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that celebrated oracle, in which the priestess called 
him. Beloved of the gods, and rather a god than a 
man. As to his request that he might enact good 
laws, she told him, Apollo had heard his request^ 
and promised that the constitution he should establish 
tvould be the most excellent in the world* Thus en« 
coaraged, he applied to the nobility, and desired 
them to put their hands to the work; addressing! 
himself privately at first to his friends, and after- 
wards, by degrees, trying the disposition of others^ 
and preparing them to concur in the btlsiness. 
When matters were ripe, he ordered thirty of the 
principal citizens to appear armed in the market 
place by break of day, to strike terror into such as 
might desire to oppose him. Hermippus has given 
us the names of twenty of the most eminent of them ; 
but he that had the greatest share in the whole en- 
terprise, and gave Lycurgus the best assistance in 
the establishing of his laws, was called Arithmiades. 
Upon the first alarm, king Charilaus, apprehending 
it to be a design against his person, took refuge in 
the Chakioicos*, But he was soon satisfied, and 
accepted of their oath. Nay, so far from being 
obstinate, he joined in the undertaking. Indeed, 
he was so remarkable for the gentleness of his 
disposition, that Archelaiis, his partner in the 
throne, is reported to have said to some that were 
praising the young king. Yes, Charilaus is a good 

willing to make the Spartans believe that he did every thing 
by the direction of Apollo. Other legislatures have found it 
very convenient to propagate an opinion, that their institn* 
tions tirere from the gods. For that self-love in human nature, 
which would bat ill have borne with the superiority of genius 
that must have been acknowledged in an unassisted lawgiver, 
found an ease and satisfaction in admitting his new regula- 
tions, when they were said to come from heaven. 

* That is, the hrazen temple. It was standing in the time 
of Pausanias, who lived in the reign of Marcus Antoninus. 
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fmm to be sure, who cannot find in hu heart - 
to punish the had. Among the many new insti-* 
tutions of Lycargus, the first and most important 
was that of a senate ; which sharing, as Plato says*, 
in the power of the kings, too imperious and unre- 
strained before, and having equal authority with 
them, was the means of keeping them within the 
bounds of moderation, and highly contributed to the 
preservation of the state. For before it had been 
veering and unsettled, sometinaes inclining to arbi- 
trary power, and sometimes towards a pure demo-< 
cracy ; but this establishment of a senate, an inter- 
mediate body, like ballast, kept it in a just equili- 
brium, and put it in a safe posture : the twenty-eight 
senators adhering to the kLngs, whenever they saw the 

* The passage to which Plutarch refers, is in Plato's third 
book of taips^ where he is examining into the causes of the 
downfal of states. An Athenian is introduced thus speaking 
to a Lacedaemonian. ^ Some god, I believe, in his care for 
your state, aqd in his foresight of what would happen, has 
given yoQ two kings of the same family, in order that reigning 
jointly, they might govern with the more moderation, and 
Sparta experience the greater tranquillity. After this, when 
the regal authority was grown again too absolute and impe- 
rious, a divine spirit residing in a human nature (i, e. Lycur- 
gus) reduced it within the bounds of equity and moderatiou, 
by the wise provision of a senate, whose authority was to be 
equal to that of the kings.*' Aristotle finds fault with this cir- 
' eumstance in the institution of the senate, that the senators 
were to continue for life; for as the mind grows old witl^tbe 
b6dy, he thought it unreasonable to put the fortunes of the 
citizens into the power of men who through age might become 
incapable of Judging. He likewise thought it very unreason- 
able that they were not made accountable for their actions. 
But for the latter inconvenience sufficient provision seems to 
have been made afterwards, by the institution of the Ephori^ 
who had it chiefly in charge to defend the rights of the peo- 
ple ; and therefore Plato adds, *^ A third blessing to Sparta 
was the prince, who finding the power of the senate and the 
kings too arbitrary and uncontroled, contrived the authority 
of the Epkori as a restraint upon it,** &c. 
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people too encroaching, and, on the other hand, wp* 
porting the people, when the kings attempted to make 
themselves absolute. This, according to Aristotle^ 
was the number of senators fixed upon, because two 
of the thirty associates of Lycurgus deserted the 
business through fear. But ^phaerus tells us, there 
were only twenty-eight at first entrusted with the 
design. Something, perhaps, there is in its being a 
perfect number, formed of seven multiplied by four, 
and withal the first number, after six, that is equal 
to all its parts. But I rather think, just so many 
senators were created, that together with the two 
kings, the whole body might consist of thirty 
members. 

He had this institution so much at heart, that he 
obtained from Delphi an oracle in its behalf, called 
rhetra, or the decree. This was couched in very 
ancient and uncommon terms, which, interpreted, 
ran thus : When you have buiU a temple to the Syl- 
kmian Jupiter, and the Syllani^n Minerva*, divided 
the people into tribes and classes, and established a 
senate of thirty persons, including the two kings, you 
shall occasionally summon the people to an assembly 
between Babyee and Cnacion, and they shall have 
the determinifig voice. Babyee and CJnacion are 
now called Oenus. But Aristotle thinks, by Cna- 
cion is meant the river, and by Babyee the bridge. 
Between these they held their assemblies, having 
neither halls, nor any kind of building for that pur- 
pose. These things he thought of no advantage to 
their councils, but rather a disservice ; as they dis- 
tracted the attention, and turned it upon trifies, on 
observing the statues and pictures, the splendid 

* As no account can be given of the meaning of the word 
Syllanian, it is supposed it should be either read SelUtsian, from 
Sdlasia, a town of, Lacooia upon the Eurotas; or eUe HeUar 
nian, as much as to say, the Grecian Jupiter, &c. 
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roofs, aad every other theatrical ornament* The 
people thus assembled had no right to propose any 
subject of debate, and were only authorized to ratify 
or reiect what might be proposed to them by the 
senate and the kings. But because, in process of 
time, the people, by additions or retrenchments, 
changed the terms, and perverted the sense of the 
decrees, the kings Polydorus and Theopompus 
inserted in the rhetra this clause* Jf the people 
attempt to corrupt any law, the senate and chiefs 
shall retire: that b, they shall dissolve the assem- 
bly, and annul the alterations. And they found 
means to persuade the Spartans that this too was 
ordered by Apollo ; as we learn from these verses 
of Tyrtaeus : 

Ye sons of Sparta, wbo at Phoebus* shrine 
Your bumble vows prefer, attentive bear 
The god's decision. 0*er your beauteous lands 
Two g4iardian kings, a senate, and the voice 
Of the concurring people, lasting laws 
Shall with joint power establish. 

IThough the government was thus tempered by 
Lycurgus, yet soon after it degenerated into an 
oligarchy, whose power was exercised with such 
wantonness and violence, diat it wanted indeed a 
bridle, as Plato expresses it. This curb they found 
in the authority of the Ephori*, about a hundred and 

* Herodotos, (1. i. c. 65.) and Xeoopbon, (de Repub. Lac.) 
tell us, the Ephori were appointed by L;ycurgus himself. But 
the account wbich Plutarch gives us from Aristotle, (PoUU 
L v.) and others, of their being instituted long after, seems 
more agreeable to reason. For it is not liliely, that Lycurgus, 
wbo in all things endeavoured to support the aristocracy, and 
left the people only the right of assenting or dissenting to 
what was proposed to them, would appoint a kind of tribunes 
of the people, to be masters as it were both of the kings and 
the senate. Some, indeed, suppose the Efkori to have been 
at first tipe king's friends, to whom they delegated their autho- 
rity, when they were obliged to be in the field* But it is very 
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thirty vean after I^eurgus. Hatus was the first in-^ 
▼esCed with this dignity, in the rdgn of Theopompus ; 
who, when his w3e upbraided him, that he would 
leave the regal power to his children less than he 
received it, replied, Nay^ but greater, because more 
lasting. And, in fact, the prerogative, so stripped 
of all extravagant pretensions, no longer occasioned 
either envy or danger to its professors. By these 
means they escaped the miseries which befell the 
Messeniaa and Argive kings, who would not in the 
least relax the severity of their power in favour of 
the peo{^. Indeed, from nothing more does the 
wisdom and foresight of Lycurgus appear, than from 
tiie disorderly governments, and the bad understand- 
ing that subsisted between the kings and people 
of Messena and Argos, neighbouring states, and 
related in blood to Sparta. For, as at first they 
were in all respects equal to her, and possessed of a 
better country, and yet preserved no lasdng happi- 
ness, but, through the insolence of the kings and dis- 

clear that they were elected by the people out of their own 
body, and sometimes out of the very dregs of it; for the 
boldest cttizeu, whoever he was, was most likely to be cbosea 
to this office, which was intended as a check on the senate and 
the kings. They were five in nateber, like the Qvdnqvievin in 
the republic of Carthage. They were annaally elected, and, 
in order to effect any thing, the unanimous voice of the college 
was requisite. Their authority, though well designed at first, 
came at length to be in a manner boundless. They presided 
in popular assemblies, collected their suffirages, declared war, 
made peace, treated with foreign princes, determined the 
number of forces to be raised, appointed the funds to m&in- 
tain them, and distributed rewards and punishments in the 
name of the state. They likewise held a court of justice, in- 
quired into the conduct of all magistrates, inspected into the 
behaviour and education of youth, had a particular jurisdiction 
over the Helotes, and, in short, by degrees, drew the whole 
administration into their hands. They even went so far as to 
put king Agis to death under « form of justice, and were 
themselves at last killed by Cleomenes. 
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obedieBce of the people, were harassed with perpe» 
tttal troubles, they made it very evideot, thai it was 
really a felicity more than human, a blessing frooi 
heaven to the Spartans, to have a legislator who 
knew so well how to frame and temper their govern- 
ment*. But this was an event of a later date. 

A second and bolder political enterprise of Lycnr- 
gus, was a new division of the lands. For he found 
a prodigious ineqmdity, the city overcharged with 
many indigent persons, who had no land, and the 
wealth centred in the hands of a few. Determined^ 
therefore, to root out the evils of insolence, envy, 
avarice, and luxury, and those distempers of a state 
still more inveterate and fatal, I mean poverty and 
riches, he persuaded them to cancel all former divi- 
sions of land, and to make new ones, in such a man- 
ner that they might be perfectly equal in their pos- 
sessions and way of living. Hence, if they were 
ambitious of distinctitm they might seek it in virtue, 
as no other difference was left between them, but 
that which arises from the dishonour of base actions 
and the praise of good ones. His proposal was put 
in practice. He made nine thousand lots for the 
territory of Sparta, which he distributed among so 
ma^y citizens, and thirty thousand for the inhabi- 
tants of the rest of Laconia. But some say he 
made only six thousand shares for the city, and that 
Polydorus added three thousand afterwards : others, 
that Polydorus doubled the number appointed by 
Lycurgus, which were only four thousand five hun- 

• Whatever Plutarch might meao by ratna /uty m vnfoi^» 
it is certain that kingly power was abolished in the states of 
Messene and Argos long before the time of Lycnrgiis the law- 
giver, and a democracy had taken place in those cities. In- 
deed, those states experienced great internal troubles, not 
only while under the government of kings, but when in the 
form of commonwealtlu, and never, after the time of Lycur- 
gus, made any figure equal to Lacedsemoo, 
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dred. Eaeh lot was capable of producing (one yeaf 
with another) seventy bushels of grain for each 
man*, and twelve for each woman^ besides a quan- 
tity of wine and oil in proportion. Such a provision 
they thought su£Bcient for health and a good habit 
of body, and they wanted nothing more. A story 
ffoes of our legislator, that some time after, returning 
from a journey through the fields just reaped, and 
seeing the shocks standing parallel and equal, he 
smiled, and said to some that were by, _H<^w like is 
Lacmia to an estate newly divided among many ^ 
brothers ! 

After this, he attempted to divide also the move- 
ables, in order to take away all appearance of ine- 
quality; but he soon perceived that they could not 
bear to have their goods directly taken from them, 
and therefore took another mediod, counter-working 
their avarice by a stratagem t< First he stopped the 
currency of the gold and silver coin, and ordered 
tiiat they should make use of iron money only : then 
to a great quantity and weight of this he assigned 

* By a man is meant a master of a family, whose household 
-was to subsist upon these seventy bushels. 

f For a long time after Lycargus, the Spartans j^loriou^ly 
opposed the growth of avarice; insomuch, that a young man, 
who had bought an estate at a great advantage, was called to 
account for it, and a fine set upon him. For, besides the in- 
justice he was guilty of in buying a thing for less than it was 
worth, they judged that he was too desirous of gain, since his 
mind was employed in getting, at an age when others think of 
nothing but spending. 

But when the Spartans, no longer satisfied with their own 
territories, (as Lyeurgus had enjoined them to be) came to be 
engaged in foreign wars, their money not being passable in 
other countries, they found themselves obliged to apply to the 
Persians, whose gold aqd silver dazzled their eyes. And 
their CO vetonsness grew at length so infamous, that it occa- 
sioned the proverb mentioned by Plato, Ont may see a great 
deal of money carried'into Lacedtemon^ but one never tees uny 
0f it brought out again. 
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bttt a very small value; bo that to lay up ten mimsB^ 
a whole room was required, and to remove it, no- 
thing more than a yoke of oxen. When this became 
current, many kinds of injustice ceased in Lacedae- 
mon. Who would steal or take a bribe, who would 
defraud or rob, when he could not conceal the 
booty ; when he could neither be dignified by the 
jiossession of it, nor if cut in pieces be served by its 
use ? For we are told that when hot, they quenched 
. it in vinegar, to make it brittle and unmalleable, and 
^ consequently unfit for any other service. In the 
' next place, he excluded unprofitable and superfluous 
arts : indeed, if he had not done this, most of them 
would have fallen of themselves, when the new 
money took place, as the manufactures could not be 
disposed of. Their iron coin would not pass in the 
rest of Greece, but was ridiculed and despised ; so 
that the Spartans had no means of purchasing any 
foreign or curious wares; nor did any merchant- 
ship unlade in their harbours. There were not even 
to be found in all their country either sophists, wan- 
dering fortune tellers, keepers of infamous houses, 
or dealers in gold and silver trinkets, because there 
was no money. Thus luxury, losing by degrees the 
means that cherished and supported it, died away of 
itself : even they who had great possessions, haa no 
advantage from them, since they cobld not be dis> 
played in public, but must lie useless, in unregarded 
repositories. Hence it was, that excellent workman- 
ship was shown in their useful and necessary furni- 
ture, as beds, chairs, and tables ; and the Lacedae- 
monian cup called eothon, as Critias informs us, was 
highly valued, particularly in campaigns: for the 
water must then of necessity be drank, though it 
would often otherwise offend the sight, had its mud- 

• S2l, 5s. lOd, sterling. 
VOL r. 9 
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diness ooncealed by the colour of the cup, and the 
the thick part stopping at the shelving brim, it came 
clearer to the lips. Of these intprovemeuts the 
lawgiver was the cause; for the workmen having 
no more employment in matters of mere curiosity, 
showed the excellence of their art in necessary 
things. 

Desirous to complete the conquest of luxury, and 
exterminate the love of riches, he introduced a third 
institution, which was wisely enough and ingeniously 
contrived. This was the use of public tables*, 
where all were to eat in common of the same mea^ 
and such kinds of it as were appointed by law. At 
the same time, they were forHaden to eat at home» 
upon expensive couches and tables, to call in the 
assistance' of butchers and cooks, or to fatten like 
voracious animals in private. For so not only ttoir 
manners would be corrupted, but their bodies- disor- 
dered ; abandoned to M manner of sensuality and 
dissoluteness, they would require long sleep, warm 
baths, and the same indolgence as in perpetual sick- 

* Xenophon seems to have penetrated farther into the rea- 
son nf this institution than any other author, as indeed he had 
better opportunity to do : the rest only say, that this was in* 
tended to repress luxury; but he very wisely remarks, that it 
was also intended to serve for a kind of school or academy, 
where the young were instructed by the old, the former relat- 
ing the great things that had been performed within their 
memory, and thereby exciting the growing generation to dis- 
tinguish themselves by performances equally great. , 

But as it was found impracticable for all the citizens to eat 
in common, when the number of them came to exceed the 
number of the lots of land, Dacier thinks it might have been 
better if the lawgiver had ordained that those public tables 
should be maintained at the expense of the public, as it was 
done in Crete. But it must be considered, that, while the dis- 
cipline of Lycurgus was kept up in its purity, they provided 
against any inconvenience from the increase of citizens, by 
sending out colonies, and Lacedaomoi^ was not burdened with 
poor till the declension of that state. 
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noM. To effect this was certainly very great ; but 
it was greater still, to secure riches from rapiBe and 
horn envy, as Theopbrastus expresses it, or rather 
by their eating in common, and by the frugality of 
their table, to take from riches their very being, 
F<v what use or enjoyment of them, what peculiar 
display of magnificence could there be, where th^ 
poor man went to the same refreshment with the 
rich 1 Hence the observation, that it was only at 
Sparta where Phttms (according to the proyerb) was 
kept Mind, and, like an image, destitute of life or 
motion. It must further be observed, that they had 
not the priyilege to eat at home, and so to come 
without appetite to the public repast : they made a 
point of it to observe any one that did not eat and 
drink with them, and to r^roach him as an intern* 
perate and effeminate person that was sick of the 
common diet. 

The rich, therefore, (we are told) were more of- 
fended with this regulation than with any other, 
and, rising in a body, they loudly expressed thdr in- 
dignation : .nay, they proceeded so rar as to assault 
Lycurgus with stones, so that he was forced to fly 
from the assembly and take refuge in a temple. 
Unhappily, however, before he reached it, a young 
man named Alcander, hasty in his resentments, 
though not otherwse ill-tempered, came up with him, 
and, upon his turainff round, struck out one of his 
eyes with a stick. Liycurgus then stopped shorty 
and, without giving way to passion, showed the peo* 

Ele his eye beat out, and his face streaming with 
lood. They were so struck with shame and sorrow 
at the sight, that they surrendered Alcander to him, 
and conducted him home with the utmost expres- 
sions of regret. Lycurgus thanked them for their 
care of his person, and dismissed them all except 
Alcander. He took him into his house, but showed 
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him no ill treatment either by word or action ; only 
ordering him to wait upon him, instead of *hb usual 
servants and attendants* The youth, who was of an 
ingenuous disposition,- without murmuring did as he 
was commanded. Living in this manner with Lycur* 
gus, and having an opportunity to observe the mild- 
ness and goodness of his heart, his strict temperance 
and indefatigable industry, he told his friends that 
Lycurgus was not that proud and severe man he 
might have been taken for, but, above all others, 
gentle and engaging in his behaviour. This, then, 
was the chastisement, and this punishment he suf* 
fered, of a wild and head-strong young man to be- 
come a very modest and prudent citizen. In me- 
mory (^ his misfortune, Lycurgus built a temple to 
Minerva Optiktis, so called by him from a term 
which the Dorians use for the eye. Yet Diosco- 
rides, who wrote a treatise concerning the Lacedae- 
monian government, and others relate, that his eye 
was hurt, but not put out, and that he built the tem- 
ple in gratitude to the goddess for his cure. How- 
ever, the Spartans never carried staves to their as- 
semblies afterwards. 

The public repasts were called by the Cretans 
Andria ; but the Lacedaemonians styled them Phi- 
ditia, either from their tendency to friendship and 
mutual benevolence, phiditia being used instead of 
philitia; or else from their teaching frugality and 
parsimony, which the word pheido signifies. But it 
is not at all impossible, that the first letter might by 
some means or other be added, and so phiditia take 
place of editia, which barely signifies eating. There 
were fifteen persons to a table, or a few more or less. 
, Each of them was obliged to bring in monthly a 
bushel of meal, eight gallons of wine, five pounds of 
cheese, two pounds and a half of figs, and a little 
money to buy flesh and fish. If any of them hap- 
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pened to oiFer a sacrifice of first fruits, or to kil( 
venisoD, he sent a part of it to the public table : for 
after a sacrifice or hunting, he was at liberty to sup 
at home : but the rest were to appear at uie usual 
place. For a long time this eating in common was 
observed with great exactness: so that when king 
Agis returned from a successful expedition against 
the Athenians, and from a desire to sup with his 
wife, requested to have his portion at home*, the 
Poieauarchs refused to send itf : nay, when, through 
resentment, he neglected the day following, to ot& 
the sacrifice usual on occasion of victory, Siey set a 
fine upon him. Children also were introduced at 
these public tables, as so many schools of sobriety. 
There tiiey heard discourses concerning government, 
and were instructed in the most liberal breeding. 
There they were allowed to jest without scurrility, 
and were not to take it ill when the raillery was re* 
turned. For it was reckoned worthy of a Lacedce^ 
moman to bear a jest : but if any one's patience 
failed, he had only to desire them to be quiet, and 
they left off immediately. When they first entered, 
the oldest man present pointed to the door, and said, 
Nat a word spoken in this company goes out there* 
The admitting of any man to a particular table was 
under the following regulation. Each member of 
that small society took a little ball of soft bread in 
his hand. This he was to drop, without saying a 
word, into a vessel called caddos, which the waiter 
carried upon his head. In case he approved of the 

* The kings of Sparta had always double commons allowed 
them ; not that they were permitted to indulge their appetites 
more than others, but that they might have an opportunity of 
sbarHig their portion with some brave man whom they chose 
to distinguish with that honour. 

+ The PoUmarcks were those who had commanded the 
army under the kings^ The principal men in the state always 
divided the commons. 

Q4 
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candidate, he did it without altering the figure, if 
not, he first pressed it flat in his hand : for a flatted 
ball was considered as a negative. And if but one 
8«ch was found, the person was not admitted, as 
the;i[ thought it proper that the wh^le company 
should be satisfied with each other. He who was 
thus rejected, was said to have no Inck in the caddos. 
The dish that was in the highest esteem amongst 
them was the black broth. The old men were so 
fond of it, that they ranged themselves on one side 
and eat it, leaving the meat to the young people. It 
is related of a king of Pontus*, that he purchased a 
Lacedaemonian cook, for the sake of this broth. But 
when he came to taste it, he stiongly expressed his 
dislike ; and the cook made answer, Sir^ to make this 
broth relish^ it is necessary first to bathe in the E!u* 
rotas. After they had drank moderately, they went 
home without lights. Indeed, they were forbidden 
to walk with a light either on this or any other oc-^ 
casion, that they might accustom themselves to 
march in the darkest night boldly and resolutely. 
Such was the order of their public repasts. 

Lycurgus left none of his laws in writing ; it was 
ordered in one of the Rhetra that none should be 
written. For what he thought most conducive to 
the virtue and happiness of a city, was principles in- 
terwoven with the manners and breeding of the peo- 
ple. These would remain immoveable, as founded 
in inclination, and be the strongest and most lasting 
tie ; and the habits which education produced in the 
youth, would answer in each the purpose of a law- 
giver. As for smaller matters, contracts about pro- 
perty, and whatever occasionally varied, it was bet- 
ter not to reduce these to a written form and unalter- 

• This story is else where told by Plutarch of Dionysius the 
tyrant of Sicily; and Cicero confirms it, that he was the 
person. 
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able method, but to suffer them to change with the 
times, and to admit of additions or retrenchments at 
the pleasure of persons so well educated. For he 
resolved the whole business of legislation into the 
bringing up of youth. And this, as we have ob- 
served, was the reason why one of his ordinances 
forbad them to have any written laws. . 

Another ordinance leveled against mfagoificence 
and expense, directed that the ceilings of houses 
should be wrought with no tool but the axe, and die 
doors with nothing but the saw. For, as £pami<- 
aondas is reported to have said afterwfirds, of his 
table. Treason turks not under such a dinner, so Ly- 
ourgus perceived before him, that such a house ad- 
mits not of luxury and needless splendour. Indeed, 
no man could be so absurd, as to bring into a dwell- 
ing so homely and simple, bedsteads with silver feet, 
purple coverlets, golden cups, and a train of expense 
that follows these : but all would necessarily have 
the bed suitable to the room, the coverlet to the bed, 
and tlie rest of their utensils and furniture to that. 
From this plain sort of dwellings, proceeded the 
question of Leotychidas the elder to his host, when 
he supped at Corinth, and saw the ceiling of the 
room very splendid and curiously wrought, Whether 
trees grew square in his country* > 

A third ordinance of Lycurgus was, that they 
should not often make war against the same enemy, 
lest, by being frequently put upon defending them- 
selves, they too should become able warriors in their 
turn. And this they most blamed king Agesilaus 
for afterwards, that by frequent and continued incur- 

t This 18 rendered by the former English translator, as if 
Leotychidas's question proceeded from ignorance, whereas it 
was reaUy an arch sneer upon the snmptuous and expensive 
buildings of Corinth. 
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■ioQS into Bceotia *, he taught the Thebans to make 
head against the LacedaemoDians. This made An- 
talcidas say, when he saw him wounded, The The- 
bans pay yon well for making them good ioldiers, 
who neither were toiuing nor able to fight you before. 
These ordinances he called Rhetne^ as if they had 
been oracles and decrees of the Deity himself. 

As for the education of youth, which he looked 
upon as the greatest and most glorious work of a 
lawgiver, he began with it at the very source, taking 
into consideration their conception and birth, by re- 
gulating the marriages. For he did not (as Aristotle 
says) <&sist from his attempt to bring the women 
under sober rules. They haa^ indeed, assumed great 
liberty and power on account of the frequent expe- 
ditions of their husbands, during which they were 
left sole mistresses at home, and so gained an undue 
deference and improper titles ; but, notwithstanding 
this, he took all possible care of them. He ordered 
the virgins to exercise themselves in running, wrest- 
ling, and throwing quoits and darts ; that their bodies 
being strong and vigorous, the children afterwards 
produced from them might be the same ; and that, 
thus fortified by exercise, they might the better sup- 
port the pangs of childbirth, and be delivered with 
safety. In order to take away the excessive ten- 
derness and delicacy of the sex, the consequence of 
a recluse life, he accustomed the virgins occasionally 
to be seen naked as well as the young men, and to 
dance and sing in th^ir presence on certain festivals. 
There they sometimes indulged in a little raillery upon 
those that had misbehaved themselves, and some- 

* This appeared plainly at the battle of Lenctra, where 
the Lacedsmonians were OTerthrown by Epaminnndas, and 
lost their king Cieombrotus, together with the ^ower of their 
army. 
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times they sung encomiums on such as deserved 
them, thus exciting in the young men an useful eiiiu> 
lation and love of glory. For he who was praised 
for his bravery, and celebrated among the virgins, 
went away perfectly happy: while their satirical 
glances thrown out in sport, were no less cutting 
than serious admonitions; especially as the kings 
and senate went with the other citizens to see all 
that passed. As for the virgins appearing naked, 
there was nothing disgraceful in it, because every 
thing was conducted with modesty, and without one 
indecent wprd or action. Nay it caused a simpli- 
city of manners and an emulation for the best habit 
of bodv; their ideas too were naturally enlarged, 
while they were not excluded from their share of 
bravery and honour. Hence they were furnished 
with sentiments and language, such as Gorgo the 
wife of Leonidas is said to have made use of. When 
a woman of another country said to her. You of 
Lacedcsnum are the only women in the world that 
ride the men: she answered. We are the only toomen 
that bring forth men. 

These public dances and other exercises of the 
young maidens nake4, in sight of the young men, 
were, moreover, incentives to marriage : and, to use 
Plato's expression, drew them almost as necessarily 
by the attractions of love, as a geometrical conclu^ 
sion follows from the premises. To encourage it 
still more, some marks of infamy were set upon those 
that continued bachelors*. For they were not per- 

* The time of marriage was fixed ; and if a man did Dot 
marry when ,he was of full age, he was liable to a prosecu- 
tion ; as were such also who married above or below them- 
selves. Such as had three children had great immunities; 
and those that had four were free from aU taxes. Virgins 
were married without portions, because neither want should 
hinder a man, nor riches induce him, to marry contrary to hii 
indinations. 
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milted to see these exerciseiof the naked virgti^: 
and the magistrates commanded them to march 
naked round the market-place in the winter, and 
(o sing a song composed against themselves, which 
expressed how justly they were punished for their 
disobedience to the laws. They were also deprived 
of that honour and respect which the younger peo- 
ple paid to the old : so that nobody found fault with 
what was said to Dercyllidas, though an eminent 
commander. It seems, when he came one day into 
company, a young man, instead of rising up and 
giving him place, told him, Fott have no child to give 
place to me, when I am old. 

In their marriages, the bridegroom carried off the 
bride by violence ; and she was never chosen in a 
tender age, but when she had arrived at fidl ma^ 
turity. Then the woman that had the direction of 
the wedding, cut the bride's hair close to the skin, 
dressed her in man's clothes, laid her upon a mat- 
trass, and left her in the dark. The bridegroom, 
neither oppressed with wine nor enervated with 
luxury, but perfectly sober, as having always supped 
at the common table, went in privately, untied her 
girdle, and carried her to another bed. Having 
stayed there a short time, he modestly retired to his 
usual apartment, to sleep with the other young men: 
and he observed the same conduct afterwards, spend- 
ing the day wiUi his companions, and reposing him- 
self with them in the night, nor even visiting his 
bride but with great caution and apprdhensions of 
being discovered by the rest of the family ; the bride 
at the same time exerted all her art to contrive con- 
venient opportunities for their private meetings. And 
this they did not for a short time only, but some of 
them even had children before they had an interview 
with their wives in the day time. This kind of com- 
merce not only exercised their temperance and chas- 
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ikf, but kept their bodies fruitful, and the first nk*- 
dour of their love fresh and unabated ; for as thev 
were not satiated like those that are always unth 
their wives, there still was place for unextinguished 
desire. When he had thus established a proper re- 
gard to modesty and decorum with respect to mar- 
riage, he was equally studious to drive from that 
state the vain and womanish passion of jealousy; 
by making it quite as reputable to have children in 
common with persons of merits as to avoid all offen* 
sive freedom in their own behaviour to their' wives. 
He laughed at those who revenge with wars and 
bloodshed the communication of a married woman*s 
favours ; and allowed, that if a man in years should 
have a young wife, he might introduce to her some 
handfM>nie and honest young man^ whom he most 
approved of, and when she had a child of this ge« 
nerous race, bring it up as his own. On the other 
hand, he allowed, that if a man of character should 
entertain a passion for a married woman on account 
of her modesty and the beauty of her children, he 
ought treat with her husband for admission to her 
company*, that so planting in a beauty-bearing soil» 
he might produce excellent children, the congenial 
offspring of excellent parents. For in the first place, 
Lycurgus considered children, not so much the pro- 
perty of their parents, as of the state ; and there- 
fore he would not have them begot by ordinary per- 
sons, but by the best men in it. In the next place, 
he observed the vanity and absurdity of other na- 
tions, where people study to have their horses and 
dogs of the finest breed they can procure, either by 
interest or money; and yet keep their wives shut 
up, that they may have children by none but them- 

♦ In this case the kiogs were excepted : for they were not 
at liberty to lend their wivei. 
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selre^f though they may happen to be doting, de-- 
orepid, or infirm. As if children, when sprung frond 
a bad stock, and consequently good for nothing, 
were no detriment to those whom they belong to, 
and who have the trouble of bringing them up, nor 
any advantage, when well descended and of a ge- 
nerous disposition. These regulations tending to 
secure a healthy offspring, and consequently bene-' 
ficial to the state, were so far from encouraging that 
licentiousness of the women which prevailed after- 
wards, that adultery was not known amongst them. 
A saying, upon this subject, of Geradas an ancient 
Spartan, is uius related* A stranger had asked him, 
nhat punishment their law appointed for aduZ" 
terers^? He answered. My friend, there are no adul- 
terers in our country. The other replied. But what, 
if there should be one ? Why then, says Geradas, he 
muM forfeit a bull so large that he might drink of the 
JEurotas from the top of Mount Taygetus* W hen 
the stranger expressed his surprise at this, and said* 
How can sueh a bull be found? Geradas answered 
with a smile. How can an adulterer be found in 
Sparta? This is the account we have of theif mar- 
riages. 

It was not left to the father to rear what children 
he pleased, but he was obliged to carry the child to 
a place called Lesche, to be examined by the most 
ancient men of the tribe, who were assembled there. 
If it was strong and well proportioned^ they ffave 
orders for its education, and assigned it one of the 
nine thousand shares of land : but if it was weakly 
,and deformed, they ordered it to be thrown into the 
place called Aptathette, which is a deep cavern near 
the mountain Taygetus : concluding that its life could 
be no advantage either to itself or to the public, 
■inpe nature had not given it at first any strength or 
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goodness of constitution*. For the same reason the 
women did not wash their new-bom infants with 
water, but with wine, thus making some trial of their 
habit of body ; imagining that sickly and epileptic 
children sink and die under the experiment, wnile 
healthy become more yigorous and hardy. Great 
cwre and art was also exerted by the nurses ; for, as 
ihey never swathed the infants, their limbs had a 
freer turn, and their countenances a more liberal air; 
besides, tiiey used them to any sort of meat, to have 
no terrors in the dark, nor to be afraid of being 
alone, and to leave all ill humour and unmanly cry- 
ing. Hence people of other countries purchased 
Lacedaemonian nurses for their children s and Alci- 
iHades the Athenian is said to have l|een nursed by 
Amycla a Spartan. But if he was fortunate in a 
nurse, he was not so in a preceptor ; for Zopyrus, 
appointed to that office by Pericles, was, as Plato 
tells us, no better qualified than a common slave. 
The Spartan children were oot in that manner, under 
tutors purchased or hired with moqey, nor were the 
parents at liberty to educate them as they pleased : 
but as soon as thev were seven years old, Lycurgus 
ordered them to be enrplled in companies, where 
they were all kept under the same oraer aqd disci- 
pline, and had their exercises and recreations in 
common. He who showed the most conduct and 
courage amongst them, was made captain of the 
company. The rest kept their eyes upon him, 

* The general expediency of this law may well be disputed, 
though it suited the Diartial constitution of Sparta ; since many 
pei^ns of weak constitutions make up in ingennity what they 
want in strength, and so become more valuable members of 
the community than the most robust* It seems, however, to 
have bad one good effect, viz. making women very careful 
during their pregnancy, of either eating, drinking, or ezer- 
oisiiig to excess. It made them also excellent nurses, ai is elb 
served just below. 

VOL. J. R 
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obeyed his orders, and bore with patience the punish- 
ments he inflicted: so that their whole education 
was an exercise of obedience. The old men were 
present at their diversions, and often suggested some 
occasion of dispute or quarrel, that they might ob- 
serve with exactness the spirit of each, and their 
firmness in battle. 

As for learning*, they had just what was abso- 
lutely necessary. All the rest of their education 
was calculated to make them subject to command^ 
to endure labour, to fight and Qonquer. They added, 
therefore, to their discipline, as they advanced in 
age ; cutting their hair very close, making them go 
barefoot, and play, for the most part, quite naked. 
At twelve years of age, their under garment was 
taken away, and but one upper one a year allowed 
them. Hence they were necessarily dirty in their 

• The plainneas of their manners, and their beini^ sq vtrj 
much aridiaed to war, made the Lacedaemonians less fond of 
the sciences than the rest of the Greeks. If they wrote to be 
read, and spoke to be understood, it was all they sought. For 
this the Athenians, who were excessiyely vain of 1 heir learning, 
held them in great contempt ; insomuch that Thucydides him- 
Bclf, in drawing the character of Brasidas, says, ke spoke loeU 
enough for a Lacedtsmonian, On this occasion, it is proper to 
mention the answer of a Spartan to a learned Athenian, who 
upbraided him with the ignorance of his country : All you say 
may be trucy and yet it amounts to no more, than thai we only 
amongst the Greeks have learned no evil customs from you* 
The /Spartans, however, had a force and poignancy of expres- 
sion, which cut down all the flowers of studied elegance. This 
was the consequence of their concise way of speaking, and 
]their encouraging, on all occasions, decent repartee. Arts 
were in no greater credit with them than sciences. Theatrical 
diversions found no countenance; temperance and exercise 
made the physician unnecessary; their justice left no room for 
the practice of the lawyer; and all the trades that minister 
' to luxury, were unknown. As for agriculture, and such me- 
chanic buainegs as was absolutely necessary, it was left to the 
slaves. 
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persons, and not indulged the great favour of baths 
and oily except on some particular days of the year. 
They slept in companies, on beds made of the tops 
of reeds, which they gathered with their own hands, 
without knives, and brought from the banks of the 
Biirotas. In winter they were permitted to add a 
little thistledown, as that seemed to have some 
warmth in it. 

At this age, the most distinguished amongst them 
became the favourite companions of the elder* ; and 
the old men attended more constantly their places of 
exercise, observing their trials of strength and wit, 
not slightly and in a cursory manner, but as their 
fathers, guardians, and governors : so that there was 
neither time nor place, where persons were wanting 
to instruct and chastise them. One of the best and 
ablest men in the city was, moreover, appointed in- 
spector of the youth: and he gave the command of 
each company to the discreetest and most spirited 
of those called Irens. An Iren was one that had 
been two years out of the class of boys : a Melliren 
one of the oldest lads. This Iren^ then, a youth 
twenty years old, gives orders to those under his 
command, in their little battles, and has them to 
serve him at his house. He sends the oldest of 
them to fetch wood, and the younger to gather pot- 
herbs : these they steal where they can find them t» 

* Though the yoath of the male sex were mach cherished 
and beloved, as those that were to build up the future glory of 
the state ; yet, in Sparta, it was a virtuous and modest affec- 
tion, untinged with that seoiniality which was so scandalous at 
Athens and other places. Xenophon says, these lovers lived 
with those they were attached to, as a father does with bis 
children, or a brother with his brethren. The good effects of 
this part of Lycurgus*s institutions were seen in the union th^t 
reigned among the citizens. 

-I- Not that the Spartans authorised thefts and robberies ; 
for as all was in common in their republic those vices could 
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either silly getting into gardens, or eke crafiilj and 
warily creeping to the common tables. But if any 
one be caught, he is severely flogged for negUgence 
or want of dexterity. They steal too whatever vic- 
tuals they possibly qan, ingeniously contriving to do 
it when persons are asleep, or keep but indifferent 
watch. If they are discovered^ they are punished 
not only with whipping, but with hunger. Indeed, 
their supper is but slender at all times, that, to fence 
against want, they may be forced to exercise their 
courage and address. This is the first intention of 
their spare diet: a subordinate one is, to make them 
grow tall. For when the animal spirits are not too 
much oppressed by a great quantitv of food, which 
stretches itself out in breadth and thickness, they 
mount upwards by their natural lightness, and the 
body easily and freely shoots up in height* This 
also contributes to make them handsome: for thin 
and slender habits yield more freely to nature, which 
then gives a fine proportion to the limbs; whilst the 
heavy and gross resist her by their weight. So wo- 
men that take physic during their pregnancy, have 
slighter children indeed, but of a finer and more de- 
licate turn, because the suppleness of the matter 
more readily obeys the plastic power. However, 
^ these are speculations which we shall leave to 
others. 

The boys steal with so much caution, that one of 
them, having conveyed a young fox under his gar- 

bave no ^lace there. Bat the design was to accustom children 
who were destined for war, to surprise the vigilance of those 
who watched over them, and to expose themselves cou- 
rageously to the severest punishments, in case they failed of 
that dexterity which was exacted of them. A dexterity that 
would have been attended with fatal eflfects to the morals of 
any youth but the Spartan, educated as that was, to contemn 
riches and superfluities, and guarded in all other respects by 
the severest virtue. 
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ment; suffered the creature to tear out his bowels 
with his teeth and claws, choosing rather to die than 
to be detected. Nor does this appear incredible, if 
we consider what their young men can lendure to this 
day ; - for we have seen many of them expire under 
the lash at the altar of Diana Orthia *. 

The Ir^y reposing himself after supper, used to 
order one of the boys to sing a song ; to another he 
put some question which required a judicious an- 
*swer: for example, Who vms the best man in the 
city? or. What he thought of such an action ? This 
accustomed them from their childhood to judge of 
the virtues, to enter into the affairs of their country- 
men. For if one of them was asked. Who is. a 
good citizen, or who an infamous one, and hesitated 
in his answer, he was considered as a boy of slow 
parts, and of a soul that w6uld not aspire to honour. 
The answer was Hkewise to have a reason assigned 
for it, and proof conceived in few words. He whose 
account of the matter was wrong, by way of punish- 
ment, had his thumb bit by the Iren, The old men^ 
and magistrates often attended these little trials, to 
see whether the Iren exercised his authority in a 
rational and proper manner. He was permitted, in- 
deed, to inflict the penalties; but when the boys 
were gone, he was to be chastised himself, if he 

« This is supposed to be the Diana TVttinca, wliose statue 
Orestes is said to have brought to LacedSBmon, and to whom 
human victims were offered. It is pretended that Lycurgus 
abolished these sacrifices, and substituted in their room the 
flagellation of young men, with whose blood the altar was, at 
least, to be sprinkled. But, in truth, a desire of overcoming 
all the weaknesses of human nature, and thereby rendering his 
Spartans not only superior to their neighbours, but to their 
species, runs through many of the institutions of Lycurgus ; 
which principle, if well attended to, thoroughly explains them, 
and without attending to which it is impossible to give any ac-> 
count at all of some of them* 

R 2 
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had punished them either with too much severity or 

remissness. 

The adopters of favourites also shared both in the 
honour and disgrace of their boys : and one of them 
is said to have been mulcted by the magistrates,. be-» 
cause the boy whom he had taken into his affections 
let some ungenerous word or cry escape him as he 
was fighting. This love was so honourable and in 
so much esteem, that the virgins too had their lovers 
amongst the most virtuous matrons. A competi- 
tion of affection caused no misunderstanding, but 
rather a mutual friendship between those that had 
fixed their regards upon the same youth, and an 
united endeavour to make him as accomplished as 
possible. ^ 

The boys were aljo taught to use sharp repartee, 
seasoned with humour, and whatever they said was 
to be concise and pithy. For Lycurgus, as we have 
observed, fixed but a small value on a considerable 
quantity of his iron money; but on the contrary, the 
worth of speech was to consist in its being comprised 
in a few plain words, pregnant with a great deal of 
sense: and he contrived that by long silence they 
might learn to be sententious and acute in their re« 
plies. As debauchery often causes weakness and 
sterility in the body, so the intemperance of the tongue 
< makes conversation empty and msipid. King Agis, 
therefore, when a certain Athenian laughed at the 
Lacedaemonian short swords, and said. The jugglers 
wmdd swallow them with ease upon the stage, an- 
swered in his Laconic way. Ana yet we can reach 
our enemies hearts with them. Indeed, to me there 
seems to be something in this concise manner of 
speaking which immediately reaches the object 
aimed at, and forcibly strikes the mind of the 
hearer. Lycurgus himself was short and sententious 
in his discourse, if we may judge by some of his 
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ansiwe^B which are recorded ; that, f9r instance, con- 
cemiog the constitution. When one advised him to 
estabhsh a popular goyemment in Lacedaemon, Go, 
said he, and first make a trial of it in thy own 

gmily. That again, concerning sacrifices to the 
eity, when he was asked why he appointed them 
so trifling and of so little value. That we may never 
be in want, says he, of something to offer him. Once 
more, when they inquired of him, what sort of mar- 
tial exercises he allowed of, he answered. All, except 
those in whidi you stretch* out your hands. Several 
such like replies of his are said to be taken from the 
letters which he wrote to his countrymen: as to 
their question, " How shall we best guard against 
the invasion of an enemy T' By continuing poor, 
and not desiring in your possessions to be one above 
another. And to the question, whether they should 
enclose Sparta with walls, Tluit city is wellfortifiedt 
which has a wall of men instead of brick. Whether 
these and some other letters ascribed to him are ge- 
nuine or not, is no easy matter to determine. How- 
ever, that they hated long speeches, the following 
apophthegms are a farther proof. King Leonidas 
said to one who discoursed at an improper time 
about affairs of some concern. My friend, you should 
not talk so much to the purpose, of what it is not to 
the purpose to talk of Cfaarilaus, the nephew of 
LycurguS) being asked why his uncle had made so 
few laws, answered. To men of few words few laws 
are sufficient. Some people findme fault with He- 
catseus the sophist, because when admitted to one of 
the public repasts, he said nothmg all the time, Ar- 
chidamidas replied. He who knows how to speak, 
knows also when to speak. 
The manner of their repartees, which, as I said, 

• Thif was the form of demaDdiog quarter in battle. 
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were seasoned with bumoury may be gatbered from 
these instances. When a troublesome felfow was 
pestering Demaratus with impertinent questions, and 
this in particular several times repeated, " Who^ 
is the best man in Sp9'rta 1" He answered. He th^t 
u least like you. To some who were commend- 
ing the Eleans for managing the Olympic games 
with so much justice and propriety, Agis said. What 
great matter is it^ if the Eleans do justice once in five 
years? When a stranger was professing his regard 
for Theopompus, and saying that his own country- 
men called him Philolacon, (a lover of the Lacedae- 
monians) the king answered him, My goad friend, it 
were much better, if they called you Philopolite^ (a 
lover of your own countrymen). Plislonax, the son 
of Pausanias, replied to an orator at Athens, who 
said the Lacedaemonians had no learning, Tme, for 
we are the only people of Greece that have learned no 
iU of you. To one who asked what number of men 
there was in Sparta, Archidamidas said. Enough to 
heep bad men at a distance. 

Even when they indulged a vein of pleasantry, 
one might perceive, that they would not use one un- 
necessary word, nor let an expression escape them 
that had not some sense worth attending to. For 
one being asked to go and hear a person who imi- 
tated the nightingale to perfection, answered, / have 
heard the nightingale herself Another said, upon 
reading this epitaph, 

Victims of Mars, at Selinud they fell, 
"Whoiquench'd the rage of tyranny. 

'' And they deserved to fall, for, instead of quench^ 
ing it, they should have let it bum out" A young 
man answered one that promised him some game 
cocks that would stand their death, Give me those 
that will be the death of others. Another seeing some 
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people carried into the country in litters said. May I 
never sit in any place where I cannot rise before the 
aged! This was the manner of their apophthegms : 
so that it has been justly enough observed that the 
term lakxmizein (to act the Lacedaemoniap) is to be 
referred rather to the exercises of the mind, than those 
of the body. 

Nor were poetry and music less cultivated among 
them, than a concise dignity of expression. Their 
songs had a spirit, which could rouse the somI, and 
impel it in an enthusiastic manner to action. The 
language was plain and toanly, the subject serious 
and moral. For they consisted chiefly of the praises 
of heroes that had died for Spafta, or else of express 
sions of detestation for such wretches as had declined 
the glorious opportunity, and rather chose to drag 
on tife in misery and contempt. Nor did they for- 
get to express an ambition for glory suitable to their 
respective ages. Of this it may not be amiss to give 
an instance. There were three choirs on their fes" 
tivals, corresponding with the three ages of man. 
The old men began. 

Once in battle bold we shone ; 
the young men answered, 

Try as ; our vigour is not gone ; 
and the boys concluded. 

The palm remains for as alone* 
Indeed, if we consider with some attention such of 
the Lacedaemonian poems as are still extant, and get 
into those airs which were played upon the flute 
when they march to battle, we must agree, that Ter- 
pander* (md Pindar have very fitly joined valour 

* Terpander was a poet and musician too (as indeed they 
of those times were in general), who added three strings to the 
harp, which till then had but four. He flourished about a 
boodf ed and twenty yean after Horner^ 
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aod music together. The former thus speaks of La- 
cedaemon, 

Tberfr gleams the youth's bright falchioD ; there (he muse 
• Lifts her sweet voice ; there awful Justice opes 
Her wide pavilion. 

And Pindar sings, 

There in grave council sits the sage; 
There burns the youth's resistless rage 

To hurl the quivering lance; 
The muse with glory crowns their arms^ 
And Melody exerts her charms, 

And Pleasure leads the dance. 

Thus we are informed, not only of their warlike turn,, 
but their skill in music. For, as the Spa^n poet 
says, 

To swell the bold notes of the lyre, 
Becomes the warrior's lofty fire. 

And the king always offered sacrifice to the* muses 
before a batUe, putting his troops in mind, I suppose^ 
^ of their early education and of the judgment that 
would be passed upon them ; as well as that those di- 
vinities might teach them to despise danger, while 
they performed some exploit fit for them to cele- 
brate. 

On those occasions f they relaxed the severity of 

*.Xenopbon says, the king who commanded the army i^- 
•crificed to Jupiter and Minerva on the frontier of bil king- 
dom. Probably the muses were joined .with Minerva the pa- 
troness of science. 

+ The true i;pason of this was, in all probability, that war 
might be less burdensome to them ; for to render them bold 
and warlike was the reigning passion of their legislator. 
Under this article we may add, that they were forbidden to 
remain long encamped in the same place, as well to' hinder 
their being surprised, as that they might be more troublesome 
to their enemies, by wasting every corner of their countfy. 
They were also forbidden to fight the lame enemy often. They 
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their discipline, permitting their men to be curious 
in dressing their hair, and elegant in their arms and 
apparel, /while they expressed their alacrity, like 
horses full of fire and neighing for the race. They 
let their hair, therefore, grow from their youth, but 
took more particular care, when they expected an 
action, to have it well-combed and shining ; remem- 
bering *a saying of Lycurgus, that a large head 'of 
hair niade the handsome more graceful, and the vgly 
more terrible. The exercises, too, of the young men, 
during the campaigns, were more moderate, their 
diet not so hard, and their whole treatment more 
indulgent : so that they were the only people in the 
world, with whom military discipline wore in time of 
war, a genUer. face than usual. When the army 
was drawn up, and the enepiy near, the king sacri- 
ficed a goat, and commanded them all to set gar- 
lands upon their heads, and the musicians to play 
CastoT^s march, while himself began the pcean, which 
was the signal to ^vance. It was at once a so- 
lemn and dreadful sight to see them measuring their 
steps to the sound of music, and without the least 
disorder in their ranks or tumult of spirits, moving 
forward cheerfully and composedly, with harmony, 
to battle. Neither fear nor rashness was likely to 
approve men so disposed, possessed as they were 
of a firm presence of mind, with courage and confi- 
dence of success, as under the conduct of heaven. 
When the king advanced against the enemy, he had 
always with him some one that had been crowned 
in the public games of Greece. And they tell us, 
that a Lacedaemonian, when large sums were offered 

slept all night io their armour ; but their out-guards -were not 
allowed tbeiv shields, that, being unprovided of defence, they 
might not dare to sleep. In alUezpeditions they were careful 
in the performance of religious rites : and, after their evening 
meal was over, the soldiers sung together hymns to the gods. 
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him on condition that he would not enter the Oljm-» 
pic lists, refused them : having with much difficulty 
thrown his antagoi^ist, one put this question to him, 
" Spartan, what will you get by this victory T' He 
answered with a smile, / shall have the honour to 
fight foremost in the ranks before my prince. When 
they had routed the enemy, they continued the pur- 
suit till they were assured of the victory : after that 
they immediately desisted ; deeming it neither gene- 
rous nor worthy of a Grecian to destroy those who 
made no farther resistance. This was not only a 
proof of magnanimity, but of great service to tneir 
cause. For when their adversaries found that they 
killed such as stood it out, but spared the fugitives, 
they concluded it was better to fly thui to meet their 
fate upon the spot. 

Hippias the sophist tdls us, that Lycurgus him- 
self was a man of great personal valour, and an ex- 
perienced commander*. Philostephanus also as- 
cribes to him the first division of cavalry into troops 
of fifh^, who were drawn up in a square body. But 
Demetrius the Phalerean says, that he never had 
any militaiy employment, and that there was the 
profoundest peace imaginable when he established 
the constitution of Sparta. His providing for a ces- 
sation of arms during the Olympic games is likewise 
a mark of the humane and peaceable man. Some, 
however, acquaint us, and among the rest Hermip- 
pus, that Lycurgus at first had no communication 
with Iphitus ; but coming that way, and happening 
to be a spectator, he heard behind a human voice (as 
he thoiignt) which expressed some wonder and dis- 

* Xepopben, in his treatise of the Spartan commonwealth, 
cays, Lycnrgiu brought military discipline to great perfection^ 
and gives us a detail of his regulations and improvements in 
Ibe art of war; some of whiph I have mentioned in the fom^ 
going note. 
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pleasure tbat he did not put hid countrymen upon re^* 
sorting to so great an assembly. He turned round 
immediately, to discover whence the voice came, 
and as there was no man to be seen, concluded it 
was from heaven. He joined Iphitus, therefore ; 
and ordering, along with him, the ceremonies of the 
festival, rendered it more magnificent and lasting. 

The discipline of the Lacedaemonians continued 
after they were arrived at years of maturity. For 
no man was at liberty to live as he pleased ; the city 
being like one great camp, where all bad their stated 
allowance, and knew their public charge, each man 
concluding that he was bom^ not far himself, but for 
his country. Hence, if they had no particular or- 
ders, they employed themselves Jn inspecting the 
boys, and teaching them something useful, or in learn- 
ing of those that were older than themselves. One 
of the greatest privileges^ that Lycurgus procured his 
countrymen, was the enjoyment of leisure, the con- 
sequence of jbis forbidding them to exercise any me- 
chanic trade. It was not worth their while to take 
great pains to raise a fortune, since riches were of 
po account : and the Heloies, who tilled the ground, 
were answerable for the produce above-mentioned. 
To this purpose we have a story of a Lacedaemonian, 
who happening to be at Athens while the court sat, 
was informed of a man who was fined for idleness ; 
and when the poor fellow was returning home in 
great dejection, attended by his condoling friends, 
he desired the company to show him the person that 
was condemnedfor keeping up his dignity. So much 
beneath them they reckoned all attention to me-> 
chanic arts and all desire of riches ! 

Lawsuits were banished from Lacedaemon with 
money. The Spartans knew neither riches nor po- 
verty, but possessed an equal competency, and had 
a cheap and easy way of supplying their few wants, 

yoj4. J. , . 3 
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Hence when they were not engaged in war, their 
time was taken up with dancing, feasting, hunting, 
or meeting to exercise, or converse. They went not 
to market under thirty years of age*, all their neces- 
sary concerns being managed by their relations and 
adopters. Nor was it reckoned a credit to the old 
to be seen sauntering in the market-place ; it was 
deemed more suitable for them to pass great part of 
the day in the schools of exercise, or places of conver- 
sation. Their discourse. seldom turned upon money, 
or business, or tr^de, but upon the praise of the ex- 
cellent, or the contempt of the. worthless ; and the 
last was expressed with that pleasantry and humour, 
which conveyed instruction and correction without 
seeming to intend it. Nor was Lycurgus himself 
immoderately severe in his manner ; but, as Sosibius 
tells us, he dedicated a little statue to the god of 
laughter in each hall. He considered facetiousness 
, as a seasoning of their hard exercise and diet, and 
therefore ordered it to take place on all proper oc- 
casions, in their common entertainments and parties 
of pleasure. 

Upon the whole, he taught his citizens to think 
nothing more disagreeable than to live by (or for) 
themselves. Like bees, they acted with one impulse 
for the public ^ood, and always assembled about 
their pnnce. They were possessed with a thirst of 
honour, an enthusiasm bordering upon insanity, and 
had not a wish but for their country. These senti- 
ments are confirmed by some of their aphorisms.. 
When Pasdaretus lost his election for one of the 
three hundred, he went away rejoicing that there 

f Thii also is said to have been the ag;e when they began 
to serve in the army. But as they were obliged to forty years 
service before the law exempted them from going into the 
field, I incline to the opinion of those writers who thhtk that 
the military age is not well ascertained. 
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urere three hundred better men than himselffaund in 
the city*. Pisistratidas going with some others, 
ambassador to the king of Persia's lieutenants, was 
tLsked whether they came with a public commission, 
or on their own account; to which he answered, /f 
succmfaly for the public ; if unsuccessful, for our- 
selves. Agrileonis, the mother of Brasidast, asking 
some Amphipolitans that waited upon her at her 
house, whether Brasidas died honourably and as be- 
came a Spartan ? they greatly extolled his merit, and 
said, there was not such a man left in Sparta : 
whereupon she replied. Say not so, my friends; far 
Brasidas was indeed a man of honour, but Lacedoe- 
man can boast of many better men than he. 

The senate, as I said before, consisted at first of 
those that were assistants to Lycurgus in his great 
enterprise. Afterwards, to fill up any vacancy that 
might happen, he ordered the most worthy men to 
be selected, of those that were full threescore years 
old. This was the most respectable dispute in the 
world, and the contest was truly glorious: for it 
was not who should be swiftest among the swift, or 
strongest of the strong, but who was Sue wisest and 
best among the good and wise. He who ha4 the 
preference was to bear this mark of superior excel- 
lence through life, this great authority, which put 
into his hands the lives and honour of the citizens, 
and every other important affair. The manner of 
the election was this. When the people were as- 
sembled, some persons appointed for the purpose 

* Xenophon says, it was the custom for the ephori to appoint 
three officers, each of whom was to select an hundred men, 
the best he could find ; and it was a point of ^reat emulation 
to be one of these three hundred. 

f Brasidas the Lacedaemonian general defeated the Athe- 
nians in a battle fought near Amphtpolis a town of Mace- 
donia on the banks of the Strymon, but lost his life in the acr 
lion, Thucydid. lib» v. 
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were shut up in a room near the place ; where thejr 
could neither see nor be seen, and only hear the 
shouts of the constituents*: for by them they de- 
cided this and most other affairs. Each candidate 
walked silently through the assembly, one after an- 
other according to lot. Those that were shut up 
had writing tables, in which they set down in differ- 
ent columns the number and loudness of the shouts, 
without knowing who they were for; only they 
marked them as first, second, third, and so on, ac- 
cording to the number of the competitors^ He that 
had the most and loudest acclamations^ was de- 
clared duly elected. Then he was crowned with a 
garland, and went round to give thanks to the gods : 
a number of young men followed, striving which 
should extol him most, and the women celebrated 
his virtues in their songs, and blessed his worthy 
lite and conduct. Each of his relations offered him 
a repast, and their address on ihe occasion was, 
Sparta honours you with this collation. When he 
had finished the procession, he went to the common 
table, and Uved as before. Only two portions were 
set before him, one of which he carried away : and 
as all the women related to him attended at the gates 
of the public hall, he called her for whom he had 
the greatest esteem, and presented her with the por- 
tion, saying at the same itime, Thett which I received 
as a mark of honour, I give to you. Then sh^ was 
conducted home with great applause by the rest of 
the women. 

Lycurgds likewise made good regulations with 

* As this was a tamultttary aod uncertain way of deciding 
who had the majority, they were often obliged to separate 
the people and count the votes. Aristotle thinlis that in such 
a case persons should not offer themselves candidates, or so- 
licit the office or employment, but be called to it merely for 
Iheir abilities and their merit 
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respect to burialii. . In the first place, to take away 
all superstition, hex>rdered the dead to be buried in 
the city, and even permitted their monuments to be 
erected near the temples^ accustoming the youth to 
such sights from their infancy, that they might hare 
no uneasiness from them, nor any horror for death, 
as if people were polluted with the touch of a dead 
body, or with treading upon a grave. In the next 
place, he suffered nothing to be buried with the 
corpse, except the red cloth and the olive leaves in 
which it was wrapped*. Nor would he suffer the 
relations to inscribe any names upon the tombs, ex- 
cept of those men that fell in battle, or those women 
who died in some sacred office. Ho fixed eleven 
days for the time of mourning : on the twelfth they 
were to put an end to it after offering sacrifice to 
Ceres. No part of life was left vacant and unim- 
proved, but even with their necessary actions he in- 
terwove the praise of virtue and the contempt of 
vide : and he so filled the city with living; examples, 
that it is next to impossible, for persons who had 
these from their infancy before their eyes, not to be 
drawn and formed to honour. 

For the same reason he would not permit all that 
desired it to go abroad and see other countries, lest 
they should contract foreign manners, gain traces of 
a life of little discipline, and of a different form of 

fovemment. He forbid strangers too t to resort to 
tparta, who CQuld not assign a good reason for their 
coming; not, as Thucydides says, out of fear they 

* JEVian tells as (1. vi. c. 6.) that Dot all the citizeos indif-' 
ferently were buried in the red cloth and olive leaves, but only 
such as had distinguished themselves particularly in the field. 

f He received with pleasure such strangers as came and 
submitted to his laws, and assigned them shares of land, which 
they could not alienate. Indeed, the lots of all the citizens 
were unalienable. 

S 2 
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stiould imitftte the constittation of that city, and make 
improvements in virtue, but lest they should teach 
his own people some evil. For along with foreign- 
ers come new subjects of discourse * ; new discourse 
produces new opinions ; and from these there neces- 
sarily spring new passions 'and desires, which, like 
discords in music, would disturb the estabhshed go- 
vernment. He, therefore, thought it more expedient 
for the city, to keep out of it corrupt customs and 
manners, than even to prevent the introduction of a 
pestilence. 

Thus far, then, we can perceive no vestiges of a 
disregard to right and wrong, which is the fault some 
people find with the laws of Lycurgus, allowing them 
well enough calculated to produce valour, but not to 
promote justice. Perhaps it was the Cryptiaf^ as 

* XenophoD, who was an eyewitoe^s, imputes the changes 
in the Spartan discipline to foreign mannen. Bat in fact 
they had a deeper root. When the Lacednmonians, instead 
of keeping to their lawgiver's injunction, only to defend their 
own conntry, and to make no conquests, carried their victo- 
rious arms over all Greece and into Asia itself, then foreign 
gold and foreign maaUers came idto Sparta, corrupted the 
simplicity of his institutions, and at last overturned that re- 
public. 

f The cruelty of the Lacedaemonians towards the Helote*^ 
is frequently spoken of, and generally decried by all authors; 
though Plutarch, who was a great admirer of the Spartans, 
endeavours to palliate it as much as may be. These poor 
wretches yretd marked out for slaves in their dress, their ge»* 
ture, and, in shorty in every thing. They wore dog-skin bon- 
nets 4nd sheep-skin vests; they were forbidden to learn any 
liberal art, or to perform any act worthy of their masters. 
Once a day they received a certain number of stripes, for fear 
they should forget they were slaves : and, to crown all, they 
were liable ta this cryptia, which was sure to be executed on 
all such as spolie, looked, or walked like freemen ; a cruel 
and onneceeary expedient, and unworthy of a virtuous peo- 
ple. The epkoriy indeed, declared war against them. Against 
whom J why, against poor naked slaves, who tilled their lands, 
dressed their food, and did, all those offices for them, which 
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they cftUed it, or jaminM^ade, if that was really one 
of this lawgiver'is institutions^as Aristotle says itwas, 
which gave Plato so bad an impression botti of Ly- 
curgus aod his laws. The governors of the youth 
ordered the shrewdest of them from time to time to 
disperse themselves in the country, provided only 
wito daggers and some necessary provisions. In 
the day-time they hid themselves, and rested in the 
most private places they could find, but at night they 
salliea out into the roads and killed all the Helotes 
they could meet with. Nay, sometimes by day, 
they fell upon them in the fields, and murdered the 
ablest and strongest of them. Thucydides relates in 
bis history of the Peloponnesian war, that the Spar- 
tans selected such of them as were distinguished for 
their courage, to the number of two thousand or 
more, declared them free, crowned them with garr 
lands, and conducted them to the temples of the 
gods; but soon after they all disappeared; and no 
one could, either their or since, give account in what 
manner they were destroyed. Aristotle particularly 
says, that the epkori, as soon as they were invested 
in their office, declared war against the Helotes, that 
they might be massacred under pretence of law* 
In other respects they treated them with great in- 
humanity : sometimes they made them drink till tliey 
were intoxicated, and in that condition led them into 
the public halls, to show the young men what drunken- 

they were too proud to do for themselves. Plutarch, accord- 
ing to custom, endeavours to place all this cruelty far lower 
than the times of Lyeurgus; and alleges that it was intro- 
duced on account of the Helotes joining with the Messenians af- 
ter a terrible earthquake, that happened about 467 years before ' 
the birth of Christ, whereby a great part of Lacedaemon was 
overthrown, and in which above twenty thousand Spartans 
perishe^. But JEMan tells qs expressly, (Hist. Var. 1. iii.) 
that it was the common opinion in Greece, that this very earth- 
quake was a judgment from heaven upon the Spartans for 
treating those Helotes with such inhumanity. 
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ness was. They ordered them to sing mean son^, 
and to dance ridiculous dances, but not to meddle 
with ^ny that were genteel and gracefid. Thus they 
tell us, that when the Thebans afterwards iuTaded 
Laconia, and "took a great number of the Helotes 

Prisoners, they ordered them to sing the odes of 
'erpander, Aleman, or Spendon the I^edemonian, 
but they excused themselves, alleging that it was 
forbidden by their masters. Those who say, that a 
freeman in Sparta was most a freeman, and a slave 
most a slave, seem well to have considered the dif- 
ference of states. But in my opinion, it was in 
aftertimes that these cruelties took place among the 
Lacedaemonians ; chiefly after the great earthquake, 
when, as history informs us, the Helotes, joining the 
Messenians, attacked them, did infinite damage to 
the country, and brought the city to the greatest ex- 
tremity. 1 can never ascribe to Lycurgus so abo- 
minable an act as that of the ambuscade. I would 
judge in this case by the mildness and justice which 
appeared in the rest of his conduct, to which also 
the gods gave tlieir sanction. 

When his principal institutions had taken root in 
the manners of the people, and the government was 
come to such maturity as to be able to support and 
preserve itself, then, as Plato says of the Deity, that 
he rejoiced when he had created the world, and 
given it jts first motion ; so Lycurgus was charmed 
with the beauty and gri^atness of his political estab- 
lishment, when he saw it exemplified in fact, and 
move on in due order. He was next desirons to 
make it immortal, so far as human wisdom J could 
effect it, and to deliver it down unchanged to the 
latest times. For this purpose he assembled all the 
people, and told them, the provisions he had already 
made for the state were indeed sufficient for virtue 
and happiness, but the greatest and most important 
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mmter was still b^nd, which he cottld not disclose 
to them till he had consulted the oracle ; that they 
must therefore inviolably observe his laws, without 
altering any thin^ in them, till he returned frooi 
Delphi; and then he would acquaint them with the 
pleasure of Apollo. When they had all promised 
to do so, and desired him to set forward, he took an 
oath of the kings and senators, and ' afterwards of 
all the citizens, that they would abide by the present 
establishment till Lycurgus came back. Ue then 
took his journey to Delphi. 

Wh^n he arrived there, he offered sacrifice to the 
gods, jand consulted the oracle, whether his laws 
were sufficient to promote virtue, and secure the hap^ 
piness of the state. Apollo answered, that the laws 
were excellent, and that the city which kept to the 
constitution he had established would be the most 
glorious in the world. This oracle Lycurgus took 
down in writing, and sent it to Sparta, He then 
offered another/ sacrifice, and embraced his friends 
and his son, determined never to release his citizens 
from their oath, but voluntarily there to put a period 
to his life*; while he was yet of an age when life 
was not a burden, when death was not desirable, 
and while he was not unhappy in any one circum- 
stance. He, therefore, destroyed himself by ab- 
. staining from food, persuaded that the very death of 
lawgivers should have its use, and their exit, so far 
from being insignificant, have its share of virtue and 
be considered as a great action. To him indeed 
whose performances were so illustrious, the conclu* 
sion of^hfe was the crown of happiness, and his 
death was left guardian of those invaluable blessings 
he had procured his countrymen through life, as they 
bad taken an oath not to depart from hb establish- 

* Yet Lucian sayt that Ly curias died at the age of 85« 
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ment tiU his return. Nor was he deceived in his 
expectations. Sparta continued superior to the rest 
of Greece, both in its government at home and repu- 
tation abroad, so long as it retained the institution of 
Lycurgus : and this it did during the space of five 
hundred years, and the reign of fourteen successive 
kings down to Agis the son of Archidamus. As for 
the appointment of the ephori, it was so far from 
wakening the constitution, that it gave it additional 
vigour, and though it seemed to be established in' fa- 
vour of the people, it strengthened the aristocracy *. 
But in the reign of Agis money found its way into 
Sparta, and with money came its inseparable atten- 
dant avarfce. This was by means of Lysander ; who, 
though himself incapable of being corrupted by 
money, filled his country with the love of it and 
with luxury too. He brought both gold and silver 
from the wars f, and thereby broke through the laws 
of Lycurgus. While these were in force, Sparta 
was not so much under the political regulations of a 
commonwealth, as the strict rules of a philosophic 

* After all this pompons account, Pintarch himself ac* 
knowledges, that anthors are not well agreed, how and where 
this great inan died. That he starved himself is improbable ; 
but that he returned no more to his country, seems to be per^ 
fecil^ agreeable to his manner of acting, as well as to the 
current of history. 

f Kenophon acquaints us, that when Lysander had taken 
Athens, he sent to Sparta many rich spoils and 4T0 talents of 
silver. The coming of this huge mass of wealth created great 
disputes at Sparta. Many celebrated Lysander's praises, and 
r^oiced exceedingly at this good fortune, as they called it ; 
others, who were better acquainted with the nature of things, 
and with their constitution, were of quite another opinion : 
they looked upon the receipt of this treasure as an open vio- 
lation of the laws of Lycurgus ; and they expressed their ap- 
prehensions loudly, that, in process of time, they might, by a 
change in tbeir manners, pay infinitely more for this money 
than it was worth, ^he event justified their fears. 
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life : and as the poets feign of Hercules, that only 
with. a clab'and lion's s^n he traveled over the 
world, clearingit of lawless ruffians and cruel tyrants; 
so the Lacedaemonians with a piece of * parchment 
and coarse coat kept Greece in a voluntary obe- 
dience, destroyed usnrpatioti and tyranny in the 
states, put an end to wars, and laid seditions asleep, 
very often without either shield or lance, and only 
by sending one ambassador ; to whose directions all 
parties concerned immediately submitted. Thus 
bees, when their prince appears, compose their quar- 
rels and unite in one swarm. So much did justice 
and good government prevail in that state, that I am- 
surprised at those wno say, the Lacedaemonians 
knew indeed how to obey, but not how to govern ; 
and on this occasion quote the saying of king Theo- 
pompus, who, when one told him, that Sparta was 
preserved by the good administration of its kings, 
replied. Nay, rather by the obedience of their sub^ 
jects. It is certain that people will not continue 
pliant to those who know not how to command ; but 
it is the part of a good governor to teach obedience. 
He who knows how to lead well, is sure to be well 
followed : and as it is by the art of horsemanship that 
a horse is made gentle and tractable, so it is by the 

* This was the tcytale^ the nature^ and use of which Plu- 
tarch explains in the life of Lysander. He tells us, that when 
the magistrates gave their commission to any admiral or gene- 
ral, they took two round pieces of wood, both exactly equal 
in breadth and thickness ; (Thucydides adds, that they were 
smooth and long :) one they kept themselves, the other was de- 
\\\ ered to their officer. When they had any thing of moment, 
which they would secret^ convey to him, they cut a long nar- 
row scroll of parchment, and rolling it about their own staff*, 
one fold close upon another, they wrote their business on it : 
when they had wrote what they bad to say, they took off* the 
parchment, and sent it to the general ; and he applying it to 
'his own staff, the characters, which before were confused and 
unintelligible, appeared then very plainly. 
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abilities of him tUat tills the throne that the people 
become ductile and submissive. Such was the con- 
duct of the Lacedaemonians, that people did not only 
endure, but even desired to be their subjects. They 
asked not of them, either ships, money, or troops, 
but only a Spartan general. When they had re- 
ceived him, they treated him with the greatest ho- 
nour and respect : so Gylippus was reyered by the 
Sicilians, Brasidas by the Chalcidiaus, Lysander, 
Callicratidas and Agesilaus by all the people of 
Asia. These, and such as these, wherever they 
came, were called moderators and reformers, both 
of the magistrates and people, and Sparta itself was 
considered as a school of discipline, where the 
beauty of life and political order were taught in the 
utmost perfection. Hence Stratonicus seems face* 
tiously enough to have said, that he would order the 
Athenians to have the conduct of mysteries andpro^ 
cessions ; the Eleans to preside in games, as their 
particular province ; and the LacedcBm.onians to be 
beaten, if the others did amiss *, This was spoken 
in jest: but Antisthenes, one of the scholars of 
Socrates, said (more seriously) of the Thebans, when 
he saw them pluming themselves upon their success 
at Leuctra, They were just like so many schooi-boys 
rejoicing that they had beaten their mfister. 

I\ was not, however, the principal design of Ly* 
curgus, that his city should govern many others, but 
he considered its happiness, like that of a private 
man, as flowing from virtue and self consistency ; 

* Because the teachers should be answerable for the faults 
of their pupils. The pleasantry of the observation seems to 
be this. That as the Lacedaemonians used to punish the 
parents or adopters of those young people that behaved 
amiss ; now that they were the instructors of other nations, 
they should suffer for their ^Its. ^ryan's Latin text has it, 
that the Lacedemonians should beat Mefi»— But there Is no 
joke in that. 
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he therefore so ordered and disposed it, that by the 
freedom and sobriety of its Inhabitants, and their 
having a sufficiency within themselves, its continu- 
ance might be the more secure. Plato, Diogenea, 
Zeno, and other writers upon government, have 
taken Lycurgus for their model; and these liave 
attained great < praise, though they left only an idea 
of something excellent. Yet he who not in idea 
and in words, but in fact produced a most inimi- 
table form of government, and by showing a whole 
city of philosopners *, confounded those who imagine 
that the so much talked of strictness of a philoso- 
phic life is impracticable ; he, 1 say, stapds in the 
rank of glory far before the founders of all the other 
Grecian states f. Therefore Aristotle is of opinion, 
that the honours paid him in Lacedaemon were far 
beneath his merit. Yet those honours were very 
great ; for he has a temple there, and they offer him 
a yearly sacrifice, as a god. It is also said, that 
when his remains were brought home, his tomb was 
struck with lightning: a seal of divinity which no 
other man, however eminent, has had, except £uri- 

5 ides, who died and was buried at Arethusa in 
lacedonia. This was matter of great satisfac- 
tion and triumph to the friends of Euripides, that 

* Aristotle and Plafo differ in this from Plutarch. Etcd 
Polybios, who was so i^reat an admirer of the Spartan govern- 
ment, allovi^s, that, thoagh the Spartans, considered as indivi- 
duals, were wise and virtuous, yet in their collective capacity 
they paid but little regard to justice and moderation. 

f Solon, though a person of a different temper, was no less 
disinterested than Lycurgus. He settled the Athenian com- 
monwealth, refused ' the sovereignty when offered him, tra- 
veled to avoid the importunities of his countr3'men, opposed 
tyranny in his old age, and when he found his oppositiou vain, 
went into voluntary exile. Lycurgus and Solon were both 
great men $ but the former had the stronger, the latter the 
milder genius ; the elTects of which appe^ired in the coramon- 
wealttis they founded. 

VOL. I. . T 
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the same thing should befall him after deikth, which 
had formerly happened to the most venerable of 
men, and the most favoured of heaven. Some say, 
Lycurgus died at Cirrha; but ApoUothemts will 
have it, that he was brought to Elis and died there ; 
and Timaeus atid Aristoxenus write, that he ended 
his days in Crete ; nay, Aristoxenus adds, that the 
Cretans show his tomb at Pergamia, near the high 
road. We are told, he left an only son named An* 
tiorus : and as he died without issue, the family was 
' extinct. His friends and relations observed his an- - 
niversary, which subsisted for many ages, and the 
days on which they met for that purpose they called 
Lycurgidce. Aristocrates, the son of Hipparchus, 
relates, that the friends of Lycurgus, with whom he 
sojourned, and at last died in Crete, burned his body, 
and, at his Request, threw his ashes into the sea. 
Thus he guarded against the possibility of his re- 
mains beinjg brought back ta Sparta by the Lacedae- 
monians, lest they should then think themselves 
released from their oath, on the pretence that he was 
returned, and make innovations in the governmeDt. 
This is what we had to say of Lycurgus. 
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These is likewise a great diversity amongst histo- 
rians about the tim& in which king Numa lived, 
though some ' families seem to trace their genealogy 
up to him with sufficient accuracy. However, a 
certain writer called Clodius, in his emendations of 
chroQoloey, affirms, that the ancient archives were 
destroyed when Rome was sacked by the Gauls ; 
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ftnd that those whieh are now shown as sjich, were 
forged in favour of some persons who wanted to 
stretch their lineage far back^ and to deduce it from ^ 
the most illustrious houses. Some say, that Numa 
was the scholar of Pythagoras * '; but others con- 
tend, that he was unacquainted with the Grecian 
literature, either alleging, that his own genius was 
sufficient to conduct him to excellence, or that he 
was instructed by some barbarian philosopher' supe- 
rior to Pythagoras. Some, again, affirm, that Py- ^ 
thagoras of Samos flourished about five generations 
below the times of. Numa : but that Pythagoras the 
Spartan, who won the prize at the Olympic race in the 
sixteenth Olympiad (about the third year of which 
it was that Numa came to the throne), traveling 
into Italy, became acquainted with that prince, and 
assisted him in regulating the government.' Hence 
many Spartan customs, taught by Pythagoras, were 
intermixed with the Roman . But this mixture might 
have another cause, as Numa was of Sabine ex- 
traction, and the Sabines declare themselves to have 
been a Lacedaemonian colony f- It is difficult, how- 
ever, to adjust the times exactly, particularly those 
that are only distinguished with the names of the 
Olympic conquerors ; of which we are told, Hip- 

* Pythagoras the philosopher went not into Italy till the 
reign of the elder Tarquin, which was in the iifty>first Olym- 
piad, and four generations (as Dionysius of Halicarnassjas tells 
us) after Numa. 

f The same Dionysius informs usf that he found in the his- 
tory of the Sabines, that, while Lycurgus was guardian to his 
nephew Euromus (Charilaus it should be), some of the Lace- 
daemonians, unable to endure the severity of his laws, fled into 
Italy, and settled first at Pometia $ from whence seve^l of 
them removed into the country of the Sabines, and, uniting 
with that people, taught them their customs; particularly 
those relating to the conduct of war, to fortitude, patience, 
and a frugal antl abstemious manner of living. This colony^ 
then, settled in Italy 190 years before the birth of Numa. 
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pias, the Elean, made a coUecttoD at a late period^ 
without sufficient vouchers. We shall now relaie 
what we have met with most remarkable concerning 
Numa, beginning from that point of time which is 
most suitable to our purpose. 

It was in the thirty-seventh year from the^ build- 
ing of Rome, and of the reign of Romulus, on the 
seventh of the month of July (which day is now 
called NimdB Caprotinte) when that prince went out 
of the city to offer a solemn sacrifice at a place 
called the Goafs Marshy in the presence of the senate 
and great part of the people. Suddenly there hap- 
pened a great alteration in the air, and the clouds 
burst in a storm of wind and hail. The rest of the 
assembly were struck with terror and fled, but Ro^ 
mulus disappeared, and could not be found either 
alive or dead. Upon this, the senators fell under a 
violent suspicion, and a report was propagated 
against them among the people, that having long 
been weary of the yoke of kmgl^ government, and 
desirous to get the power into their own hands, they 
had murdered the king. Particularly as he had 
treated them for some time in an arbitrary and im- 
perious manner. But they found me$tns to obviate 
this suspicion, by paving divine honours to Romulus 
as a person that had been privileged from the fate of 
other mortals, and was only removed to a happier 
scene. Moreover, Proculus, a man of high rank, 
made oath that he saw Romulus carried up to hea- 
ven in complete armour, and heard a voice com- 
manding that he should be called Quirinus. 

Fresh disturbances and tumults arose in the city 
about the election of a new king, the later inhabi- 
tants being not yet thoroughly incorporated with the 
first, the commonaltjjr fluctuating and unsettled in it- 
self, and the patricians full of animosity and jea- 
lousies of each other. All, indeed, agreed that a 
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king should be appointed, but they differed and de* 
bated, not only about the person to be fixed upon, 
but. from which of the two nations he should be 
elected. For neither could they who with Romulus 
built the city, endure, that the Sabines, who .had 
been admitted citizens, and obtained a share of the 
lands, should attempt to command those from whom 
they had received such privileges ; nor yet could the 
Sabines depart from their claim of giving a king in 
their turn to Rome, having this good argument in 
their favour, that, upon the death of Tatius, they 
had suffered Romulus peaceably to enjoy the throne, 
without a colleague. It was also to be considered, 
that they did not come as inferiors to join a superior 
people^ but by their rank and number added strength 
and dignity to the city that received them. These 
were the arguments on which they founded their 
claims. Lest this dispute should produce an utter 
confusion, whilst there was no icing, nor any steers- 
man at the helm, the senators made an order that 
the hundred and fifty members who composed their 
body *, should each, in their turns, be attired in the 
robes of state ; in the room of Quirinus, offer the 
stated sacrifices to the gods, and despatch the whole 
public business, six hours in the day, and six hours 
at night. This distribution of time seemed well 

* According to oar author in the life of Romuljis, the nom- 
ber of the senators was 200. Indeed, Dionysius says^ that 
writers differed in this particular, some affirming, that 100 se» 
nators were ad^ed to the original number upon the union of 
the Sabines with the Romans i and others, that only fifty were 
added. Livy gives the most probable account of the manner 
of the Jnterregnttm, The senators, he says, divided themselves 
into decuries or tens. These decuries drew lots which should 
govern first ; and the decury, to whose lot it fell, enjoyed the 
supreme authority for five days ; yet, in such a manner, that 
one person 'only of the governing decury had the ensigns of 
sovereignty ^t a time. 

T 2 
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contriTed, in point of equality amonnt the regents^ 
and the change of power from hand to hand pre- 
vented its being obnoxious to the' people, who saw 
the same person in one day and one night reduced 
from a king to a private maur This occasional ad- 
ministration the Romans call an I$Uerregn»m. 

But though the matter was managed in this mode- 
rate and popular way, the senators could not escape 
the suspicions and complaints of the people, that 
they were changing the government into an oligar* 
chy, and, as they had the direction of all affairs in 
their hands, were unwilling to have a king. At last 
it was agreed between the two parties, that ope na- 
tion should choose a king out of the whole body of 
the other. This was considered as the best means 
of putting a stop to the present contention, and of 
inspiring the king with an affection for both parties, 
since he would be gracious to these, because they 
had elected him, and to those as. his kindred and 
eountrymeri. The Sabines leaving the Romans to 
their option,, they preferred a Sabin^ king of their 
own electing, to a Roman chosen by the Sabines. 
Consulting, therefore, among themselves*, they fixed 
upon Numa Pompilius, a Sabine, who was not of 
the number of those that had migrated to Rome, but 
so celebrated for virtue, that the Sabines received 
the nomination even with greater applause than the 
Romans themselves. When thev had acquainted 
the people with their resolution, they sent the most 
eminent personages of both nations ambassadors, to 
entreat him to come and take upon him the govern- 
ment. 

* Tbe interreXj for the time beiDf^, hayin|^ summoned the 
people, addressed them thus: '* Romans, elect yourselves a 
kiijg; the -senate giye their consent: and, if you choose a 
prince worthy to succeed Romulus, the senate will confirm 
your choice.'* The people were so well pleased with this 
condescension of the senate, that they remitted the choice to 
them. 
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Nunia was of Cures, a considerable city of the 
SabiaeSy from which the Romans^, together with the 
incorporated Sabiaes, took the name of Quirites. 
He was the son of a person of distinction, named 
Pomponiusy and the youngest of four brothers. It 
seemed to be by the direction of the gods, that he 
was born the twenty-first of April, the same day 
that Rome was founded by Romulus. His mind 
was naturally disposed to virtue; and he still farther 
subdued it by discipline, patience, and philosophy ; 
not only purging it of the grosser and more infamous 
passions, but even of that ambition and rapacious- 
ness which was reckoned honourable amongst the 
barbarians; persuaded that true fortitude consists in 
the conquest of appetites by reason. On this ac- 
count he banished all luxury and splendour from his 
bouse ; and both the citizens and strangers found in 
him a faithful counsellor,.and an upright judge. As 
for his hours of leisure, he spent them not in th^ 
pursuits of pleasure, or schemes of profit, but in the 
worship of the gods, and in rational inquiries into 
their nature and their power. His name Jbecame at 
length so illustrious, that Tatius, who was tlie asso- 
ciate of Romulus in the kingdoiq, having an only 
daughter named Tatia, bestowed her upon him. He 
was not, however, so inuoh elated with this match 
as to remove to the court of his father-in-law, but 
continued in the country' of the Sabines, paying his 
attentions to his own father, who was now grown 
old. Tatia was partaker of his retirement^ and pre- 
ferred the calm enjoyment of life with her husband 
in privacy, to the honours and distinction in which 
she might have lived with her father at Rome. 
Thirteen years after their marriage she died. 

Numa then left the society of the city, and passed 
his time in wandering about alone in the sacred 
groves and lawns, in the mqst retired and solitary 
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places. Hence the report concerning the goddess 
Egeria chiefly took its rise*; and it was believed 
it was not from any inward sorrow or melancholy 
turn that he avoided human conversation, but from 
his being admitted to that which was more venerable 
> and excellent, from the honour he had pf a familiar 
intercourse with a divinity that loved him, which led 
him to happiness and' knowledge more than mortal. 
It is obvious enough, how much this resembles many 
of the ancient stones received and delivered down 
by the Phrygians of Atys t* ^e Bythenians of He- 
rodotus, and the Arcadians of £ndymion : to whom 
might be added many others, who were thought to 
have attained to superior felicity, and to be beloved 
in an extraordinary manner by the gods. And, in* 
deed, it is rational enough to suppose, that the deity 
would not place his affection upon horses or birds, 
but rather upon human beings, eminently distin* 
guished by virtue ; and that he neiCher dislikes nor 
disdains to hold conversation with a itian of wisdom 

* Numa*s inclination to solitude, and his custom of retiring, 
into the secret places of the fbrest of Aricia, gave rise to se- 
veral popular opinions. Some believed that the nymph 
Egeria herself 4lictated to him the laws, both civil and reli- 
gious, whioh he established. And, indeed^lie declared so him- 
self, in order to procure a divine sanction to them. But, as no 
great man is without aspersions, others have thought, that un- 
der this affected passion for woods and caves, was concealed 
another more real and less chaste. This gave occasion to that 
sarcasm of Juvenal, in speaking of the grove of Egeria, (Sol. 
iii. ver. 12.) 

Hie ubi nocturnsB Num« constituebat amice. 
Ovid says, that to remove her grief for the loss 6f Noma 
Diana changed her into a fountain which still bears her name. 
Metam, 1. xv. ' 

+ Atys was said to be beloved by the goddess Cybele, and 
Endymion by Diana ; but we believe there is no where eke 
any mention made of this Herodotus, or Rhodotus, as Dacier 
fr«n his mamiicript calls hire. 
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And piety. But that a dhiwUy should be captiTat^d 
with the external beauty of any human body is ir- 
rational to belieye. The Egyptians, indeed, make 
,a distinction in this case, which thev think not an 
absurd one, that it is not impossible tor a woman to 
be impregnated by ihe approach of some divine 
spirit; but that a man can have no corporeal inter* 
course with a goddess. But they do not, however, 
consider that a mixture, be it of what sort it may, 
equally communicates its being. In short, the re- 
^rd which the gods have for men, though, like a 
human passion, it be called love, must be employed 
in forming their manners, and raismg them to higher 
degrees of virtue. In this sense we m^ admit the 
assertion of the poets, that Phorbas *, Hyacinthus, 
and Admetus, were beloved by Apollo ; and that 
Hippolytus, the Sicyonian, was equally in his fa- 
vour; so that whenever he sailed from Cirrha to 
Sicyon, the priestess, to signify Apollo's satisfaction, 
repeated this heroic verse : 

He comes, again the mnch-loved hero comes. 



* Phorbas was the son of Triopas, king of Argos. He 
deliyered the Rbodians from a prodigioos number of serpents 
that infested their island, and particularly from one furious 
dragon that had devoured a great many people. He was, 
therefore, supposed to be dear to Apollo, who had slain the 
Python. After his death he was placed in the heaTens, with 
the dragon he had destroyl^dj in the constellation Ophittcus, or 
Surpentarius. 

Hyacinthus was the son of Amyclas, founder of the city of 
AmyclSB, near Sparta. He was beloved by Apollo and Ze» 
phyms, and was Icilled in a fit of jealousy by the latter, who, 
with a puff of wind, caused a quoit thrown by Apollo to fall 
upon hn head. He was changed into a flower which bears 
his name. Vii» Pausan, de Laconic. 1. iii. & Ovid. Metam, 
Lz.fab. 5. 

Admetus was the son of Pheres^ king of Thesialy* It is 
said that Apollo kept his sheep. 
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It Is also fabled, that Pan was in love with Pindar'*' 
on account of his poetry ; and that Archilochus and 
Hesiodt» after their death, were honoured by the 
heavenly powers for the same reason. Sophocles, 
too (as the story goes), was blessed in his life time 
with the conversation of the god JSsculapius, of 
which many proofs still remain ; and another deity 
procured him burial t* Now, if we admit that these 
were so highly favoured, shall we deny that Zaleu- 
cus||, Minos, Zoroaster, Numa, and Lycurgus, 
kings and lawgivers, were happy in the same re^ 
spect? Nay, rather, we shaU think, that the gods 
might seriously converse with such excellent persons 
as these, to instruct and encourage them in their 
great attempts ; whereas, if they indulged poets and 
musicians in the same grace, it must be by ilray c^ 
diversion. To such as are of another opinion, I 
shall say, however, with Bacchylides, The way is 
broad. For it is no unplausible account of the mat- 
ter which others give, when they tell us, that Lycnr*- 
cus, Numa, and other great men, finding their peo- 
ple difficult to manage, and alterations to be made in 

* Piodar had a particular devotion for the god Pan, and 
therefore took up his abode near the temple of Rhea and Pan. 
He composed the hymns which the Theban virgins sung on the 
festival of that deity; ^d, it is said, he had the happiness to 
heaf Pan himself singing one of his odes, 

+ Archilochus was slain by a soldier of Naxos, who wa« 
obliged by the priestess of Apollo to make expiation for hav- 
ing killed a men consecrated to the muses. As for Hesiod, 

the Orchomenians, a people of Boeotia, being terribly afflicted 
by a plague, were ordered, by the oracle to remove the bones 
of that poet, from Naupactus in Italia, into their country. 

i Sophocles died at Athens, while^ Lysander was carrying 
on the siege of the city ; and Bacchus is said to have appeared 
to the Spartan general in a dream, and ordered him^to permit 
the new Athenian Syreg to be buried at Decelea. 

g Zaleucns gave laws to the Locrians in Magna Graecia ; 
Zoroaster, one of the magi, and king of the Bactrianff, to his 
•WB subjects; and Minos to the peoplt of Crete. 
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their several gotemments, pretended commMsions 
front heaveOy which were salutary, at least to those 
for whom they were invented. 

Numa was now in his fortieth year, when ambas- 
sadors came from Rome to make him an offer of the 
kingdom. The speakers were Procufos and Yele- 
sus» whom the people before had cast their eyes 
upon for the royal dignity, the Romans being at^ 
tached to Proculus, and the Sabines to Yelesus. 
As they imagined that iNuma would gladly embrace 
his good fortune, they made but a short speech. 
They found it, however, no easy matter to persuade 
him, but were obliged to make use of much entreaty 
to draw him from that peaceful retreat he was so 
fond of, to the government of a city born, as it were, 
and brought up. in war. In the presence, therefore, 
of his fa&er, and one of his kinsmen, named Mar* 
cius, he gave them this answer : " Every change of 
human life has its dangers ; but when a man has a 
sufficiency for every thing, and there is nothing in 
his present situation to be complained of, what but 
maaness can lead him from his usual track of life, 
which, if it has no other advantage, has that of cer- 
tainty, to experience another as ^et doubtful and un« 
• known ? But the dangers that attend this govern- 
ment are beyond an uncertainty, if we may form a 
judgment from the fortunes of Romulus, who la- 
boured under the suspicion of taking off Tatius, his 
colleague, and was supposed to have lost his own 
life with equal injustice. Yet- Romulus is cele- 
brated as a person of divine origin, as supernaturally 
nourished, when an infant, and most wonderfully 
preserved. For my part, I am only of mortal race, 
and you are sensible my nursing and education 
boast of nothing extraordinary. As for my charac- 
ter, if it has any distinction, it has been gained in a 
way not likely to qualify me for a king, in scanat of 
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repose and employments by no means arduous. 
My genius is inclined to peace, my We has lone 
been fixed upon it> and I have studiously aroided 
the confusion of war : I baye also drawn others, so 
far as my influence extended, to the worship of the 
gods, to mutual oflices of friendship, and to spend 
the rest of their time in tilling the ground, and feed- 
ing cattle. The Romans may have unavoidable 
wars left upon their hands by their late king, for the 
maintaining of which you have need of another 
more active and more enterprising. Besides the 
people are of a warlike disposition, spirited with suc- 
cess, and plainly enough aiscover their inclination to 
extend their conquests. Of course, therefore, a per^ 
son who has set his heart upon the promoting oi re- 
ligion and Justice, and drawmg men off from Uie love 
of violence and war, would soon become ridiculous 
and contemptiUe to a city that has more occasion 
for a general than a king." 

Numa, in this manner declining the crown, the 
Romans, on the other hand, exerted ail their endea- 
vours to obviate his objections, and beffged of him 
not to throw them into confusion and civil iwar 
again, as there was no other whom both parties 
would unanimously elect. When the ambassadors, 
had retired, his father and his friend Marcius pri- 
vately urged him, by all the arguments in their 
power, to receive this great and valuable gift of 
ueaven. " If contented," said they, ** with a com- 
petence, you desire not riches, nor aspire after the 
honour of sovereignty, having a higher and better 
distinction in virtue ; yet consider that a king is the 
minister of God, who now awakens and puts in ac- 
tion your native wisdom and justice. Decline not, 
therefore, an authority, which to a wise man is a field 
for great and good actions ; where dignity may be 
added to religion, and men n^ay be brought over to 
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piety^ in the easiest and readiest way, by the ioflu* 
ence of the prince. Tatius, though a stranger, was 
beloved by this people, and they pay divine honours 
to the memory of Romulus. Besides, who knows, 
as they are victorious, but they may be satiated with 
war, and having no farther wish for triumphs and 
spoils, may be desirous of a mild and just governor 
for the establishing of good laws, and the settling of 
peace 1 But should they be ever so ardently inclined 
to war, yet is it not better to turn their violence ano- 
ther way, and to be the centre of union and friend* 
ship between the country of the Sabines, and so 
great and flourishing a state as that of Rome?" 
These inducements/ we are told, were strengthened 
b^ auspicious omens, and by the zeal and ardour of 
his fellow-citizens, who as soon as they had learned 
the subject of the embassy, went in a body to entreat 
him to take the government upon him, as the only 
means to appease all dissensions, and effectually in- 
corporate the two nations into one. 

When he had determined to go, he offered sacri- 
fice to the gods, and then set forward to Rome. 
Struck with love and admiration of the man, the 
senate and people met him on the way ; the women 
welcomed him with blessings and shouts of joy ; 
the temples were crowded with sacrifices; and 
so universal was the satisfaction, that the city might 
seem to have received a kingdom, instead of a king. 
When they were come into the Forum, Spurius . 
Vettius, whose turn it then was to be Interrex, put 
it to the vote, whether Numa should be king, and all 
* the citizens agreed to it with one voice. The robes 
and other distinctions of royalty then were offered 
him, but he commanded them to stop, as his autho- 
rity yet wanted the sanption of heaven. Taking 
therefore with him the priests and augurs, he went 
up to the Capital, which the Romans at that time 
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called the Tarpeian rock. There the chief of the 
augurs covered the head of Numa *, and turned his 
face towards the south ; then standing behind him» 
and laying his right hand upon his head, he offered 
up his devotions, and looked around him, in hopes 
of seeing birds, or some other signal from the gods. 
An incredible silence reigned among the people, 
anxious for the event, and lost in suspense, till the 
auspicious birds appeared and passed on the right 
band. Then Numa took the royal robe, and went 
down from the mount to the people, who received 
him with loud acclamations, as the most pious of 
men, and most beloved of the gods. 

His first act of government was to discharge the 
body of three hundred men, called Celeres t> vvhona 
Romulus always kept about his person as guards ; 
for he neither chose to distrust those who put a con- 
fidence in him, nor to reign over a people that could 
distrust him. In the next place, to the priests of 
Jupiter and Mars he added one for Romulus^ whom 
he styled Flamen Quirinalis, Flamines was a 
common name for priests before that time, and it is 
said to have been corrupted from Pilamines, a term 
derived from Piloi, which in Greek signifies caps X 

* So it is in the text of Plutarch', as it now stands ; but it 
appears from Livy, that the augur covered bis own head, not 
. that of Numa, Augur ad ItEvam ejus, eapite vtlato, sedem cepit^ 
&c. And, indeed, the augur always covered his head in a 
gown peculiar to his. office, called lanay when he made his 
observations. 

f Numa did not make use of them as guards^ but as inferior 
ministers, who were to take care of the sacrifices, under the 
direction of the tribunes, who had commanded them in their 
military capacity. 

{ Others think they took their names from the flame- 
coloured tufts they had on their caps. They were denomi- 
nated from the particular god to whom their ministry was 
confined, as Flamen Dialis, the Priest of Jupiter; Flamen 
Mariialii, the Priest of Mars. 
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(for they wore, it seems, a kind of caps or hoods) ; 
and the Latin language had many more Greek words 
mixed with it then than it has at this time. Thus 
royal mantles were by the Romans called Kcbtub, 
which Juba assures us was from the Greek Chkence, 
and the name of Camillm "^^ given to the youth wHo 
served in the temple of Jupiter, and who was to have 
both his parents alive, was the same which some of 
the Greeks give to Mercury, on account of his being 
an attendant of that god. 

Numa having settled these matters with a view to 
establish himself in the people's good graces, imme- 
diately after attempted to soften them, as iron is 
softened by fire, and to bring them from a violent 
and warlike disposition, to a juster and more gentle 
temper. For, if any city ever was in a state of, in- 
Jiammation, as Plato expresses it, Rome certainly 
. was, being composed at nrst of the most hardy and 
resolute men, whom boldness and despair had driven 
thither from all quarters, nourished and grown up to 
power by a series of wars, and strengthened even by 
blows and conflicts, as piles fixed in the ground be- 
coiue firmer under the ^strokes of the rammer. Per- 
suaded that no ordinary means were sufficient to 
form and reduce so high-spirited and untractable a 
people to mildness and peace, he called in the assist- 
ance of religion. By sacrifices, religious dances, 
and processions, which he appointed, and wherein 
himself officiated, he contrived to mix the charms of 
festivity and social pleasure with the solemnity of 
the ceremonies. Thus he soothed their minds, and 

♦ Camillus is derived from the Boeotic x«S/At>ior, Tvhicb 
properly signifies a servitor. In every temple there was a 
yoath of quality, whose business it was to minister to the 
priest. It was necessary that the father and mother of the 
youth should be both alive ; for which reason Plutarch makes 
use of the word (X/m.^(^«Xii, which the Latins call patrimum ei 
matrimum. 
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calmed their fierceness and martial fire. Sometimes 
also, by acquainting them with prodigies from hea- 
ven, by reports of dreadful appaHtions and menacing 
voices, he inspired them with terror, and humbled 
them with superstition. This was the principal 
, cause of the report, that he drew his wisdom from 
the sources of Pythagoras : for a great part of the 
philosophy of the latter^ as well as the government of 
the former, consisted in religious attentions and the 
worship of the gods. It is likewise said, that his 
solemn appearance and air of sanctity was copied 
from Pythagoras. That philosopher had so far 
tamed an eagle, that, by pronouncing certain words, 
he could stop it in its flight, or bring it down ; and 
passing through the multitudes assembled at the 
Olympic games, he showed them his golden thigh ; 
besides other arts and actions, by which hepretended 
to something supernatural. This led Timon the 
Phliasian to write. 

To catch applause Pythagoras affects 
A solemn air and grandeur of expression. 

But Numa feigned that some goddess or mountain 
nymph favbured him with her private regards (as 
we have already observed), and that he had moreover 
frequent conversations with the muses. To the lat- 
ter he ascribed most of his revelations; and there 
was one in particular that he called Tadta, as much 
as to say, the muse of silence*, whom he taught the 
Romans to distinguish with their veneration. By 
'this, too, he seemed to show his knowledge and ap- 
probation of the Pythagorean precept of silence. 

His regulations concerning images seem likewise 
to have some relation to the doctrine of Pythagoras ; 

♦ Tn the city of Erythne, there was a temple of Mlnerra, 
where the priestess was called Huychia^ that is, the composed^ 
the tiUnt. 
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i;i^ho was of opinion that the First Cause was not an 
object of sense, lior liable to passion, but invisible^ 
iocorniptible, and discernible only by the mind. 
Thus iNuma forbade the Romans to represent the 
Deity in the form either of man or beast. Nor was 
there among* them formerly any image or statue of 
the Divine Being : during the first hundred and 
seventy years they built temples, indeed, and other 
sacred domes, but placed in them no figure of any 
kind: persuaded that it is impious to represent 
things divine by what is perishable, and that we 
can have no conception of God but by the under- 
standing. His sacrifices, too, resembled the Pytha- 
gorean worship : for they were without any emision 
of blood, consisting chiefly of flour, libations of wine» 
and other very simple and unexpensive things. 

To these arguments other circumstances are 
added, to prove that these two gre{[t men were ac- 
quainted with each other. One of which is, that 
Pythagoras was enrolled a citizen of Rome. This 
account we have in an address to Antenor from 
£picharmus*, a writer of comedy, and a very 
ancient author, who was himself of the school of 
Pythagoras. Another is, that Numa having four 
sons t, called one of them Mamercus, after the name 
of a son of Pythagoras. From him too, they tell us, 
the ^milian faniily is descended, which is one of the 

* According to the Mannori Oxon, Epicharmus floarished 
in the year before Christ 472 ; and it is certain it must have 
been about that time, because he was at the court of Hiero. 

f Some writers, to countenance the vanity of certain noble 
families in Rome, in deducing their genealogy from Numa, 
have given that prince four sons. But the common opinion is, 
that he bad only one daughter, named Pompilia. The 
iEmilii were one of the most considerable families in Rome, 
aiid branched into the Lepidi, the Pauli, and the Papi. 
The word Mmulm or JEmylus^ in Greeii, signifies gtntUt 
graceful. 

U 2 
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noblest in Rome; the king faaving given him the sur- 
nan^e of ^milius, on account of his graceful and en- 
gaging manner of speaking. And I have myself 
been informed by several persons in Rome, that the 
Romans being commanded by the oracle to erect 
two statues*, one to the wisest, and the other to the 
bravest of the Grecians, set up in brass the figures 
of Pythagoras and Alcibiades. But as these mat- 
ters are very dubious, to support or refute them 
farther would look like the juvenile affectation of 
dispute. 

To Numli is attributed the institution of that high 
, order of priests called Ponti/icesff over which he is 
said to have presided himself. Some say, they were 
called Pontijices, as employed in the service of 
those powerful gods that govern the world; for 
potens in the Roman language signifies pawerfut. 
Others, from their beinff ordered by the lawgiver to 
perform such secret offices as were in their power, 
and standing excused when there was some great 
impediment. But most writers assign a ridiculous 
reason for the term, as if they were called Pontifices 
from their offering sacrifices upon the bridge, which 

♦ Pliny tells us, (I. zzxiv. c. 5.) it was in the time of their 
war with the Samnites' that the Romans were ordered to set 
op these statues; that they were accordingly placed in the 
eomitium; and that they remained there till the dictatorship 
of Sylla. The oracle, by this direction, probably intimated, 
(hat the Romans, if they desired to be victorious, should imi- 
tate the wisdom and valour of the Greeks. 

f Ni^ma created four, who were all patricians. But in the 
year of Rome 453 or 454, four plebeians were added to the 
number. The king himself is here asserted to have been the 
chief of them, or pontifex maximus ; though Livy attributes 
that honour to another person of the same name, viz. Numa 
Marcius, the son of Marcius, one of the senators. It seems, 
however, not improbable that Numa, who was of so religious 
a turn, reserved the chief dignity in the priesthood to himself, 
as kings had done in the first ages of the world, and as the 
emperors of Rome did afterwards. 
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the Latins call pomtem, such kind of ceremonies it 
seems being looked upon as the most sacred, and of 
greatest antiquity. These priests, too, are said to 
have been commissioned to keep the bridges in 
repair, as one of the most indispensable parts of 
their holy office. For the Romans considered it as 
an execrable impiety to demolish the wooden bridge ; 
which, we are told, was built without iron, and put 
together with pins of wood only, by the direction of 
some oracle. The stone bridge was built many ages 
after, when ^milius was quaestor. Some, however, 
inform us, that the wooden bridge was not con- 
structed in the time of Numa, having the last hand 
put to it by Ancus Marcius, who was grandson to 
^uma by his daughter. 

Thepontifex mdximus, chief of these priests, is in- 
terpreter of all sacred rites, or rather a superin- 
tendant of religion, having the care not only of 
pubhc sacrifices, but even of private rites and offer- 
ings, forbidding the people to depart from the stated 
ceremonies, and teaching them how to honour and 
propitiate the gods. He had also the inspection of 
the holy virgins called Vestals, For to Numa is as- 
cribed the sacred establishment of the vestal virgins, 
and the whole service with respect to the perpetual 
fire, which they watch continually. This office 
seems appropriated to them, either because fire, 
which is of a pure and incorruptible nature, should 
be looked after by persons untouched and undefiled, 
or else because virginity, like fire, is barren and un- 
fruitful. Agreeably to this last reason, at the places 
in Greece where the sacred fire is preserved unex- 
tinguished, as at Delphi and Athens, not virgins, 
but widows past childbearing, have the charge of it. 
If it happens by any accident to be put out, as the 
. sicred lamp is said to have been at Athens, under 
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the tyranny of Aristion * ; at Delphi, when the tem- 
ple was burned by the Medes ; and'at Rome, in the 
Mithridatic war, as also in the civil war t, when not 
only the 6re was extinguished, but the altar over- 
turned ; it is not to be lighted again from another fire, 
but new fire is to be gained by drawing a pure and 
unpolluted flame from the sunbeams. They kindle 
it generally with concave vessels of brass, formed by 
the Conic section of a rectangled triangle, whose 
lines from the circumference meet in one central . 
point. This being placed against the sun, causes its 
rays to converse in the centre, which, by reflection , 
acquiring the _iorce and activity of fire, rarefy the 
air, and immediately kindle such light and dry mat- 
ter as they think fit to apply t- Some are of opinion,' 
that the sacred virgins have the care of nothing but 
the perpetual fire. But others say they have some 
private rites besides, kept from the sight of all but 
their own body, concerning which I have delivered, 
in the life of Gamillus, as much as it was proper to 
inquire into or declare. 

it is reported that at first only two virgins were 
consecrated by Numa, whose names were Gegania 

* Tbfs Aristion held out a long time against S^lla, who be- 
sieged and took Athens in the time of the Mithridatic ,war. 
Aristion himself committed innumerable outrages in the city, 
aad was at last the cause of its being sacked and plundered. 
As for the sacred fire, it was kept in the temple of Minerva. 

f Livy talis us (I. 86.) that towards the conclusion of the 
civil war between Sylla and Marius, Mutius Schasvola, the 
pontiff, was killed at the entrance of the temple of ye<>ta ; 
but we do not find that the sacred fire was extinguished. 
And even when that temple was burned, towards the end of 
the first Punic war, L. Cecilius Metellus, then pontiff, rushed 
through the flames, and brought off the Palladium and other 
sacred things, though with the loss of his sight. 

:( Burning glasses were invented by Archimedes, who flou- 
rished 500 years after Numa. 
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and Verania ; afterwards two others Canuleia and 
Tar|;:teia ; to whom Servius added two more ; and - 
that number has continued to this time. The vestals 
were obliged by the king to preserve their virginity 
for thirty years. The first ten years they spent in 
learning tneir office ; the next ten in putting in prac- 
tice what they had learned ; and the third period in 
the instructing of others. At the conclusion of this 
time, such as chose it had liberty to marry, and quit- 
ting their sacred employment to take up some other. 
However, we have account of but very few that ac- 
cepted this indulgence, and those did not prosper. 
They generally became a prey to repentance and re- 
gret, from whence the rest, inspired with a religious 
fear, were willing to end their lives under the same 
institution. 

The king honoured them with great privileges, 
such as power to make a will during their father's life, 
and to transact their other affairs without a guardian, 
like the mothers of three children now. When they 
went abroad, they had theycuces carried before them*; 
and if, by accident, they met a person led to execu- 
tion, his life was granted him. But the vestal was 
to make oath t that it was by chance she met him, 
and not by design. It was death to go under the 
chair in which they were carried. 

For smaller offences these virgins were punished 
with stripes ; and sometimes the pontifex maximus 
gave them the discipline naked, in some dark place, 
nnd under the cover of a veil : but she that broke 
her vow of chastity was buried alive by the Colline 
gate. There, within the walls, is raised a little 
mount of earth, called in Latin Agger; under which 

• This honour was not conferred apoo them by Numa, but 
by the triumvirate in the year of Rome 712. 

t Neither a vestal nor a priest of Jupiter was obliged to 
take an oath. They were believed without that solemnity. 
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is prepared a small cell, with steps to descend to it. 
In this are placed a bed, a lighted lamp, and some 
slight provisioDs, such as bread, water, milk, and oil, 
as they thought it impious to take off a person conse- 
crated with the most awful ceremonies^ by such a 
death as that of famine*. The criminal is carried 
to punishment through the Forum, in a litter well co- 
vered without, and bound up in such a manner that 
her cries cannot be heard* The people silently make 
way for the litter, and follow it with marks of extreme 
sorrow and dejection. There is no spectacle more 
dreadful than this, nor any day which the city passes 
in a more melancholy manner. When the litter 
comes to the place^appointed, the officers loose the 
cords, the high-priest, with hands lifted up to- 
wards heaven, offers up some private prayers just 
before the fatal minute, then takes out the prisoner, 
who is covered with a veil, and places her upon the 
steps which lead down to the cell t after this, he re- 
tires with the rest of the priests, and when she is gone 
down, the steps are taken away, and the cell is co- 
vered with earth ; so that the place is made level 
with the rest of the mount. Thus were the vestals 
punished that preserved not their chastity. 

it is also said, that Numa built the temple of 
Vesta, where the perpetual fire was to be keptf, in 
an orbicular form, not intending to represent the 
figure of the earth, as if that was meant by Vesta, 

* There seems to be something improbable and inconsis- 
tent in this. Of what use coald provisions be to the vestal, 
who, when the grave was closed upon her, must expire through 
want of air ? Or, if she could make use of those provisions, 
was she not at last to die by famine ? Perhaps what Plutarch 
here calls provisions were materials for some sacrifice. 

f Dionysius of Halicarnassus (1. ii.) is* of op|pion, and pro- 
bably he is right, that Numa did build the temple of Festa in a 
round form, to represent the figure of the earth; for by Vesta 
tticy meant the earth. 
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but the frame of the oniyerse, in the centre of which 
the I^ythagoreans place the element of fire *, ^and 
give it the name of vesta and Unity » The earth they 
suppose not to be without motion, nor situaied in 
the centre of the world, but to make its revolution 
round the sphere of fire, being neither one of the 
most valuable nor principal parts of the great ma- 
chine. Plato, too, in his old age, is reported to 
Lave been of the same opinion, assigning the earth 
a different situation from the centre, and leaving 
that, as the place of honour, to a nobler element. 

The* Pontijices were, moreover, to prescribe the 
form of funeral rites to such as consulted them, 
^uma himself taught them to look upop the last 
offices to the dead as no pollution. He instructed 
them to pay all due honour to the infernal gods, as 
receiving the most excellent part of us, and more par- 
ticularly to venerate the goddess Libiiina, as he 
called her, who presides over funeral solemnities; 
whether he meant by her Proserpine, or rather 
Venus t? as some of the most learned Romans sup- 
pose ; not improperly ascribing to the same divine 
power the care of our birth and of our death. 

He himself likewise fixed the time of mourning, 
according to the different ages of the deceased. He 
allowed none for a child that died under three years 
of age ; and for one older the mourning was only to 
last as many months as he lived years, provided 
those were not more than ten. The longest mourn- 
ing was not to continue above ten months, after 

♦ That this was the opinion of Pbilolans and other Pytha- 
goreans is well known-: but Diogenes Laertlus tells us, that 
Pythagoras himself held the earth to be the centre. 

f This Yenw€jihitina was the same with Proserpine. She 
was called at Delphi Venus Epitumbia, Pluto, was the Jupi- 
f er of the' shades below ; and there they had their Mercury 
too. 
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which space widows were permitted to marry again t 
but she that took another husband before that term 
was out, was obliged by his decree to sacrifice a 
cow with calf*. 

Numa instituted several other sacred orders ; two 
of which I shall mention, the Saliif and FecialesX, 
which afford particular proofs of his piety. The Fe-* 

* Such an unnatural sacrifice was intended to deter the wi- 
dows from marr^'^ing again before the expiration of their 
mourning. Romulus's year consisting but of ten months, when 
14uma afterwards added two months more, he did not alter 
the ^tirne he had before settled for mourning ; and therefore, 
though after that time we often meet with Lucitu annus^ or a 
year's mourning, we must take it only for the old year of 
Romulus. 

The ordinary colour to express their grief, used alike by 
both sexes, was black without trimmings. But after the esta- 
blishment of the empire, when abundance of colours came in 
fashion, the old primitive white grew so much into contempt, 
that it became peculiar to the women for their mourning. 
Vide Plut. Quasi, Rom, 

There were several accidents which often occasioned the 
concluding of a public mourning, or suspension of a private 
one, before the fixed time; such as the dedication of a tem- 
ple, the solemnity of public games or festivals, the solemn lus- 
tration performed by the censoi*, and the discharging of a 
vow made by a magistrate or a general.' They likewise put 
off their mourning habit when a father, brother, or son return- 
ed from captivity, or when some of the family were advanced 
to a considerable employment. 

+ The SaUi were the guardians of the Andlioy or twelve 
shields hung up in the temple of Mars. They took their name 
from their dancing in the celebration of an annual festival 
instituted in memory of a miraculous shield, which Noma 
pretended, fell down from heaven. 

X Dionysiusof Halicarnassus finds them among the Al^ori- 
j^ines; and Numa is said to have borrowed the institution 
from the people of Latium. He appointed twenty fectaUs 
chosen out of the most eminent families in Rome, and set* 
tied them in a college. The pater palraiuSy who made peace 
or denounced war, was probably one of their body selected, 
for that purpose, because he had both a father and a son alive, 
Liv.l. i. c. 24. 
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dales, who were like the Irenophylakes, or guardians 
of the peace, among the Greeks, had, I believe, a 
name expressive of their office ; for they were to act 
and mediate between the two parties, to decide their 
differences by reason, and not suffer them to go to 
war till all hopes of justice were lost. The Greeks 
call such a peace Irene, as puts an end to strife, 
not by mutual violence, but in a rational way« In 
like manner the feciales, or heralds, were often des« 
patched to such nations as had injured the Romans, 
to persuade them to entertain more equitable senti- 
ments : if they rejected their application, they called 
the gods to witness, with imprecations against them- 
selves and their country, if their cause was not just; 
and so they declared war* But if the feciales re- 
fused their sanction, it was not lawful tor any Ro- 
man soldier, nor even for the king himself, to begin 
hostilities. War was to commence with their ap- 
probation,' as the proper judges whether it was just, 
and then the supreme magistrate was to deliberate 
concerning the proper means of carrying it on. /The 
great misfortunes which befell the city from the Gauls, 
are said to have proceeded from the violation of these 
sacred rites. For when those barbarians were be- 
sieging Clusium, Fabius Ambustus was sent ambas- 
sador to their camp, with proposals of peace in fa- 
vour of the besieged. But receiving a harsh answer, 
he thought himself released from his character of 
ambassador, and rashly taking up arms for the Clu- 
sians, challenged the bravest man in the Gaulish 
army. He proved victorious, indeed, in the com- 
bat, for he killed his adversary, and carried off his 
spoils : but the Gauls having discovered who he was, 
sent a herald to Rome to accuse Fabius of bearing 
arms against them, contrary to treaties and good 
faith, and without a declaration of war. Upon this 
the feciales exhorted the senate to deliver him up to 
VOL. I. X 
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the Gauls ; but he apptied to the people, and being 
a favourite with them, was screened from the sen- 
tence. Soon after this the Gauls marched to Rome» 
and sacked the whole city except the Capitol ; as we 
have related at large in the life of Camillus. 

The order of priests called Salii, is said to have 
been instituted on this occasion : In the eighth year 
of Numa's reign a pestilence prevailed in Italy ; 
Rome also felt its ravages. While the people were 
greatly dejected, we are told that a brazen buckler 
fell from heaven into the l^ands of Numa. Of this 
he gave a very wonderful account, received from 
Egeria and the muses : That the buckler was sent 
down fpr the preservation of the city, and should be 
kept with great care : That eleven others should be 
made as like it as possible in size and fashion, in 
order, that if any person were disposed to steal it, 
he might not be able to distinguish that which fell 
from heaven from the rest. He farther declared, that 
the place, and the meadows about it, where he fre- 
quently conversed with the muses, should be conse- 
crated to those divinities ; and that the spring which 
watered the grounds should be sacred to the use of 
the vestal virgins, daily to sprinkle and purify their 
temple. The immediate cessation of the pestilence 
is said to have confirmed the truth of this account. 
Numa then showed the buckler to the artists, and 
commanded them to exert all their skill for an exact 
resemblance. They all declined the attempt, ex- 
cept Veturius Mamurius, who was so successful in 
the imitation, and made the other eleven so like it, 
that not even Numa himself could distinguish them. 
He gave these bucklers in charge to the Salii ; who 
did not receive their name, as ^some pretend, from 
Sfilius of Samothrace or Mantinea, that taught the 
way. of dancing in arms, bul rather from the sub- 
sultive dance itself, which they lead up along the 
streets, when in the month of March they carry the 
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sacred bucklers through the city. On that occasion 
they are habited in purple vests, girt with broad belts 
of brass ; they wear also brazen helmets, and carry^ 
8ht)rt swords, with which they strike upon the buck- 
lers, and to those sounds they keep time with their 
fefet. They move in an agreeable manner, perform- 
ing certain involutions and evolutions in a quick mea- 
sure, with vigour, agility, and ease. 

These bucklers are called Andlia, from the form 
of them. For they are neither circular nor yet, like 
the pelta, semicircular, but fashioned in two crooked 
indented lines, the extremities of which meeting 
close, form a curve, in Greek ancyUm, Or else they 
may be so named from the ancmi or bend of the arm, 
on which they are carried. This account of the mat- 
ter we have from Juba, who is very desirous to de- 
rive the term from the Greek. But if we must have 
an etymology from that language, it may be taken 
from their descending, anekathen, from on high ; or 
from akesis, their healing of the sick ; or from auchmon 
lusis, their putting an end to the drought ; or lastly, 
from anaschesis, deliverance from calamities: For 
which reason also Castor and Pollux were by the 
Athenians called anakes. The reward Mamurius 
had for his art, was, we are told, an ode, which the 
Salians sung in memory of him, along with the Pyr- 
rhic dance. Some, however, say, it was not Vetu- 
riu8 Mamurius, who was celebrated in that composi- 
tion, but vetus memoria, the ancient remembrance of 
the thing. 

After Nuraahad instituted these several orders of 
priests, he erected a royal palace, called Regia, near 
the temple of Vesta ; and there he passed most of 
his time, either in performing some sacred function, 
or instructing the priests, or, at least, in conversing 
ynth them on some divine subject. He had also 
another house upon the Quirinal mount, the situation 
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of which they still show us. In all public ceremo- 
nies and processions of the priests a herald went be- 
fore, who gave notice to the people to keep holiday. 
For, as they tell us, the Pythagoreans would not 
suffer their disciples to pay arty homage or worship 
to the gods in a cursory manner, but required them 
to come prepared for it by meditation at home ; so 
Numa was of opinion, that his citizens should neither 
see nor hear any religious service in a slight or care- 
less way, but, disengaged from other affairs, bring 
with them that attention which an object of such im- 
portance required. The streets and ways, on such 
occasions, were cleared of clamour, and all manner 
of noise which attends mutual labour, that the solem- 
nities might not be disturbed. Some vestiges of this 
still remain ; for when the consul i^ employed either 
in augury or sacrificing, they call out to the pebple. 
Hoc age. Mind this ; and thus admonish them to be 
orderly and attentive. 

Many other of his institutions resemble those of 
the Pythagoreans. For as these had precepts, 
which enjoined not to sit upon a bushel*; not to stir 
the fire with a sword f; not to turn back upon a 
journey t; to offer an odd number to the celestial 
gods, and an even one to the terrestrial ||; the sense 

* That is, not to give up ourselves to idleness. 

+ Not to irritate litm who is already angry. 

:( In another place Platarch gives this precept thus, Never 
return from the borders. But the sense is the same : Die like a 
man ; do not long after life, when it is departing, or wish to 
be young again. 

II The Pagans looked on an odd number as the more per- 
fect hnd the symbol of concord, because it cannot be divided 
into two equal parts, as the even number may, which is there- 
fore the symbol of division. This prejudice was not only the 
reason why the first month was consecrated to the celestial, 
and the second to the terrestrial, deities; but gave birth to a 
thousand superstitious practices, which in some countries are 
still kept up by those whom reason and religion ought to have 
undeceived. 
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of which precepts is hid from the vulgar : so some of 
Numa's haye a concealed meaniog ; as, not to oifer 
to the gods wine proceeding from a vine unpruned ; 
nor to sacrifice without meal*; to turn round when 
you worshipt; and to sit down when you have wor- 
shiped. The two first precepts seem to recommend 
agriculture as a part ot reUgion. And the turning 
round in adoration, is said to represent the circular 
motion of the world. But I rather think, that as the 
temples opened towards the east, such as entered 
them necessarily turning their backs upon the rising 
sun, made a half turn to that quarter, in honour of 
the god of .day, and then completed the circle, as well 
as their devotions, with their taces towards the god of 
the temple. Unless, perhaps, this change of pos- 
ture may have an enigmatical meaning, Hke the 
Egyptian wheels, admonishing us of the instability of 
every thing human, and preparing us to acquiesce 
and rest satisfied with whatever turns and chances 
the divine Being allots us. As for sitting down after 
an act of religion, they tell us that it was intended 
as an omen of success in prayer, and of lasting bap- . 
piness afterwards. They add, that as actions are 
divided by intervals of rest, so when one business 
was over, they sat down in presence of the gods, 
that under their auspicious conduct they might begin 
another. Nor is this repugnant to what has been 
already advanced ; since the lawgiver wanted to ac- 
custom us to address the deity, not in the midst of 
business or hurry, but when we have time and lei- 
sure to do it as we ought. 

By this sort of religious discipline the people be- 

♦ Thci principal intention of this precept might be to wean 
them from sacrifices of blood, and to bring them to offer only 
cakes and figures of animals made of paste. 

+ Probably to represent the immensity of the Godhead. 

x2 
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came so tractable, and were impressed with such ft 
veneration of Numa's power, that they admitted 
many improbable, and even fabulous tales, and 
thought nothing incredible or impossible which he 
undertook. Thus he is said to have invited many of 
the citizens to his table *, where he took care the ves- 
sels should be mean, and the provisions plain and in-^ 
elegant ; but after they were seated, he told them, 
the goddess with whom he used to, converse^ was 
coming to visit him, when, on a sudden the room 
was supplied with the most costly vessels, and the 
table with a most magnificent entertainment. But 
nothing can be imagined more absurd than what is 
related of his conversation with Jupiter. The story 
goes, that when mount Aventine was not enclosed 
within the walls, nor yet inhabited, but abounded 
with flowing springs and shady groves, it was fre- 
quented by two demigods, Picus and Faunus* 
These, in other respects, were like the Satvrs, or the 
race of Titans; but in the wonderful ^ats they 
performed by their skill in pharmacy and mag^c 
more resembled the IcUsi Dactylif (as the Greeks 

* Dionysius tells as, that Numa showed these Romans all 
the rooms of his palace in the morning, meanly furnished, and 
without any signs of a great entertainment ; that he kept them 
with him great part of the day; and when they returned to 
sup with him by invitation in the evening, they found every 
thing surprisingly magnificent. It is likely, Numa imputed 
the change to his invisible friend. 

f Diodorus tells us from Ephorus, the Idaei Dactyli were 
originally from mount Ida in Phrygia, from whence they 
passed into Europe with king Minos. They settled first in 
Samothrace, where they taught the inhabitants religious rites. 
Orpheus is thought to have been their disciple; and the first 
that carried a form of worship over into Greece. The Dac- 
tyli are likewise said to have found out the use of fire, and to 
have discovered the nature of iron and brass to the inhabi- 
tants of the country adjoining to Mount Berecynthus, and to 
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call them) ; and thus provided, they roamed about 
Italy. They tell us, that Numa, haying mixed the 
fountain of which they used to drink with wine and 
honey, surprised and caught them. Upon this, they 
turned themselves into many forms, and, quitting 
their natural figure, assumed strange and horrible 
appearances. But when they found they could not 
break or escape from the bond that held them, they 
acquainted him with many secrets of futurity, and 
taught him a charm for thunder and lightning, com- 
posed of onions, hair, and pilchards, which is used to 
this day. Others say, these demigods did not com- 
municate the charm, but that by the force of magic 
they brought down Jupiter from heaven. The god, 
resenting this at Numa's hands, ordered the charm 
to consist of heads. Of onions, replied Numa. iVb, 
hunwn, — Hairs, said Numa, desirous to fence against 
the dreadful injunction, and interrupting the god.^ 
Living, said Jupiter: Pilchards, said Numa. He 
was instructed, it seems, by Egeria, how to manage 
the matter. . Jupiter went away propitious, in Greek 
Heos, whence the place was called Ilidum*; and s6 
the charm was effected. These things, fabulous and 
ridiculous as they are, show how superstition, con- 
firmed by custom, operated upon the minds of the 
people. As for Numa himself, he placed his confi- 
dence so entirely in God, that when one brought him 
word the enemy was Qoming,lie only smiled, saying. 
And lam sacrificing. 

He is recorded to have been the first that built 

have taught them the way of working thent. For this, and 
many other useful discoveries, they were after their death wor- 
shiped ab gods. 

* This is Plutarch's mistalce. Ovid informs us, (Fast. 1. iti.) 
that Jupiter was called Eliciua- from elicere, to draw out, be- 
cause Jupiter was drawn out of heaven on this occasion. 
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temples to Fides* y or Faiths and to Terminus\T and 
he taught the Romans to swear by faith, as the 
greatest of oaths; which they still continue to make 
use of. In our times they sacrifice animals in the 
fields, both on public and private occasions, to Ter- 
mintis, as the god of boundaries ; but formerly the 
offering was an inanimate one; for Numa argued 
that there should be qo effusion of blood in the rites 
of a god, who is the v^itness of justice, and guar- 
dian of peace. It is indeed certain, that Numa was 
the first that marked out the bounds of the Roman 
territory; Romulus being unwilling, by measuring 
out his own, to show how much he had encroached 
upon the neighbouring countries: for bounds, if 
preserved, are barriers against lawless power; if 
violated, they are evidences of injustice. The terri- 
tory of the city was by no means extensive at first, 
but Romulus added to it a considerable district 
gained by the sword. All this Numa divided among 
the indigent citizens, that poverty might not drive 
them to rapine ; and, .as he turned the application of 

* This was intended to me^ke the Romans pay as much re- 
gard to their word, as to a contract in writing. And so ex- 
cellent, in fact, were their principles, that Polybius gives the 
Romans of his time this honourable testimony. — ^*^ They most 
inviolably keep their word without being obliged to it by 
bail, witness, or promise ; whereas ten securities, twenty pro- 
mises, and as many witnesses, cannot hinder the faithless Greeks 
from attempting to deceive and disappoint you.** Mo won- 
der, then, that so virtuous a people were victorious over those 
that were become thus degenerate and dishonest. 

+ The Dii Termini were represented by stones, which Numa 
caused to be placed on the borders of the Roman state, and of 
each man*s private lands. In honour of these deities, he in- 
stituted a festival called TerminaUa, which was annually cele- 
brated on the S2d or 2Sd of Februai;y. To remove the Dii 
Termini was deemed a sacrilege of so heinous <| nature, that 
any man might kill, with impunity, the transgressor. 
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the people to agriculture, their temper was subdued 
together with the ground. For no occupatipn im- 
plants so speedy and 80 effectual a lov^e of peace, 
as a country life ; where there remains indeed cou- 
rage and bravery sufficient to defend their property, 
but the temptations to injustice and avarice are re- 
moved. JNuma, therefore, introduced among his 
subjects an attachment to husbandry as a charm of 
peace, and contriving a business for them, which 
ivould rather form their manners to simplicity than 
raise them to opulence, he divided the country into 
several portions, which he called pagi, or boroughs, 
and appointed over each of them a governor or over- 
seer. Sometimes also he inspected them himself, 
and judging of the disposition of the people by the 
condition of their farms, some he advanced to posts 
of honour atid trust ; and, on the other hand, he re- 
primanded and endeavoured to reform the negligent 
and the idle *. 

But the most admired of all bis institutions is his 
distribution of the citizens into companies, accord- 
ing to their arts and trades. For the city consisting, 
as we have observed, of two nations, or rather, fac- 
tions, who were by no means willing to unite, or to 
blot out the remembrance of their original difference, 
but maintained perpetual contests and party quar- 
rels ; he took the same method with them as is used 
to incorporate hard and solid bodies, which, while 
entire, will not mix at all, but when reduced to pow- 
der, unite with ease. To attain his purpose, he di- 
vided, as I said, the whole multitude into small bo- 
dies, who gaining new distinctions, lost by degrees* 
the great and original one, in consequence of their 
being thus broken into so many parts. This distri- 

• To neglect the cultivation of a farm was considered 
amongst the Romans as a censoritan probrum s a fault that me« 
rited the chastisement of the censor. 
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butioQ was made according to the several arts or 
trades of musicians, goldsmiths, masons, dyers, shoe- 
makers, tanners, braziers, and potters. He collected 
the other artificers also into companies, who had their 
respective halls, courts, and religious ceremonies, 
peculiar to each society. By these means he first 
took away the distinction of Sabines and Romans, 
subjects of Tatius, and subjects of Romulus, both 
name and thing ; the very separation into parts mix« 
ing and incorporating the whole together. 

He is celebrated also, in his political capacity, for 
correcting the law which empowered fathers to sell 
their children *, excepting such as married by their 
father's commiand or consent ; for he reckoned it a 
great hardship that a woman should marry a man as 
free, and then live with a slave. 

He attempted the reformation of the calendar too, 
. which he executed with some degree of skill, though 
not with absolute exactness. In the reign of Ro- 
mulus, it had neither measure nor order, some months 
consisting of fewer than twenty dayst> while some 

* Romuhis had allowed fathers greater power over their 
children than masters had over their slaves. For a master 
could sell his slave but once ; whereas a father could sell hia, 
son thrfee times, let him be of what age or condition soever. 

f But Macrobius tells us, (Saturnal. 1. i. c. 12.) that Ro- 
mulus settled the number of days with more equality, allotting 
to March, May, Quintilis, and October, one and thirty days 
each; to April, June, Sextilis, November, and December, 
thirty ; making up in all three hundred and four days. Noma 
was better acquainted with the celestial motions ; and there- 
fore, in the first place, added ^he two months of January and 
February. By the way, it is probable, the reader will think, 
that neither Romulus, nor any other man, could b6'so ignorant 
as to make the lunar year consist of three hundred and four 
days ; and that the Romans reckoned by lunar months, and 
consequently by the lunar year, originally, Is plain from their 
calends, nones, and ides. To compose these two months, he 
added fifty days to the three hundred and four^ in order to 
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were stretched to thirty-five, and others even to more. 
They had no idea of the difference between the an- 
nual course of the sun and that of the moon, and 
only laid down this position, that the year consisted 
of three hundred and sixty days. Numa, then, ob- 
serving that ^ere was a difference of eleven days, 
three hundred and fifty-four days making up the 
lunar year, and three hundred and sixty-five the 
solar, doubled those eleven days, and inserted them 
as an intercalary month, after that of February, 
every other year. This additional month was called 
by the Romans Mercedintis. But this amendment 
of the irregularity afterwards required a farther 
amendment. He likewise alter^ the order of the 
months^ making March the third, which was the 
first ; January first which was the eleventh of Ro- 
mulus, and February the second, which was the 
twelfth and last. Many, however, assert, that the 
two months of January and February were added 

make them answer to the course of the moon. Beside this, he 
observed the difference between the solar and the lunar course 
to be eleven days ; and, to remedy the inequality, he doubled 
those days after every two years, adding an interstitial month, 
after February ; which Plutarch here calls Merecdinus $ and, 
in the life of Julius Giesar Mercedonius, Feituj speaks of 
certain days which he calls Dies Mercedonii, because they 
were* appointed for the payment of workmen and domestics, 
^ which is all we know of the word. As Numa was sensible 
that the solar year consisted of three hundred and sixty-five 
days and six hours, and that the six hours made a whole day 
in four years, he commanded, that the month Merced inus, after 
every four years, should consist of twenty-three days ; but the 
care of these intercalations being left to the priests, tlTey put 
in or left out the intercalary day or month, as they fancied it 
lucky or unlucky ; and, by that means, created such a confu- 
sion, that the festivals came, in process of time, to be kept at 
a season quite contrary to what they had been formerly. The 
Roman calendar had gained near three months in the days 
of Julius Caesar, and therefore wanted a great reformation 
again. 
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by Numa, whereas before they had reckoDed but 
ten months in the year, as some barbarous nations 
had but three ; and» among; the Greeks, the Arca^ 
dians four, and the Acarnanians six. The Egyptian 
year, they tell us, at first, consisted only of one 
month, afterwards of four. And therefore, though 
they inhabit a new country, they seem to be a rery 
ancient people, and reckon in their chronology an 
incredible number of years, because they account 
months for years *. 

That the Koman year contained at first ten, months 
only, and not twelve, we have a proof in the name 
of the last ; for they still call it December, or the 
tenth month ; and that March was the first is also ' 
evident, because the fifth from it was called Quin- 
tilis, the sixth Sextilis, and so the rest in their 
order. If January and February had then been 

E laced before March, the month QvintUU would 
ave been the fifth in name, but the seventh in 
reckoning. Besides, it is reasonable to conclude, 
that the month of March, dedicated by Romulus to 
the god Mars, should stand first ; and April second, 
which has its name from Aphrodite, or Ventu, for in 
this month the women sacrifice to that goddess, and 
bathe on the first of it, with crowns of myrtle on 
their heads. Some, however, say, April derives not 

* To suppose the Egyptians reckoned months for yean, does 
indeed bring their computation pretty near the troth, with re- 
spect to the then age of the world ; for they reckoned a suc- 
cession of kings for the space of 36000 years. But that sup- 
position would make the reigns of their kings unreasonably- 
short. Besides, Herodotus says, the Egyptians were the first 
that began to compute by years $ and that they made the year 
consist of twelve months. Their boasted antiquity must, there- 
fore, be imputed to their stretching the fat^ulous part of their 
history too fai* back. As to Plutarch's saying that Egypt was 
a new country, it is strange that such a notion could ever bo 
entertained by a man of his knowledge. 
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its names from. Aphrodite ; but, as the very sound 
of tbe term seems to dictate, from aperire, to open, 
because the spring having then attained its vigour, it 
opens and unfolds the blossoms of plants. The next , 
month, which is that of May, is so called from 
Maia, the mother of Mercury ; for to him it is sa- 
cred. June is so styled from the y&utkful season of 
the year. Some again inform us, that these two 
months borrow their names from the two ages, old 
and young; for ihe older men are called majores, and 
the younger juniores. The succeeding months were 
denominated according to their order, of fifth, sixth, 
seventh, eighth, ninth, tenth. Afterwards QuintiUM 
was called July, in honour of Julius Caesar, who 
overcame Pompey ; and Sextilis August, from Au- 
gustus the second emperor of Rome. To the two 
following months Domitian gave his two names of 
Germanieus and Domitianus, which lasted but a 
little while ; for, when he was slain, they resumed 
their old names, September and October. The two 
last were the only ones that all along retained the 
original appellatipn which they had from their order. 
February, which was either added or transposed by 
Numa, is the montli of purification ; for so the term 
signifies ; and then rites are celebrated for the puri- 
fying of trees *, and procuring a blessing on their 

* Another reading has it, rov ^motc fytfyi^Mf instead of 
rots ^9T9K : and then tbe sense will be, they sacrifice to the 
dead. Both have their authorities; the common reading being 
supported by a passage in Ovid, who takes notice that the 
Luperd purified the ground. — 

Sectd quia Pelle Luperd 

Omne solum Imtrant, Lib. ii. Fast. 

And the other, which seems the better, rests upon the. authority 
of Yarro and others, who mention an offering to the dead in 
the month of February. — Ab dds inferis Februaris appeUatus^ 
quod tunc his parenttiur, 

VOL. I. Y 
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fruits ; then also the feast of the Lupercalia is held, 
whose ceremonies greatly resemble those of a lus- 
tration. January, the first month, is so named frona 
Janus. And Numa seems to me to have taken 
away the precedency from March, which is deno- 
minated from the god of war, with a design to show 
his preference of the political virtues to the martial. 
For this Janus, in the most remote antiquity, whether 
a demigod or a king, being remarkable for his poli- 
tical' abilities and his cultivation of society, reclaimed 
men from their rude and savage manners; he is 
therefore represented with two faces^ as having 
altered the former state of the. world, and given 
quite a new turn to life. He has also a temple at 
Kome with two gates, which they call the gates of 
war. It is the custom for this temple to stand open 
in the time of war, and to be shut in time of peace. 
The latter was seldom the case, as the empire has 
been generally engaged in war on account of its 
great extent, and its having to contend with so many- 
surrounding barbarous nations. It has, therefore, 
been shut only in the reign of Augustus Csesar*, when 
he had conquered Antony : and before, in the con- 
sulate of Marcus Attiliusf and Titus Manlius, a 
little while ; for, a new war breaking, out, it was 
soon opened again. In Numa's reign, however, it 
was not opened for one day, but stood constantly 
shut during the space of forty-three years, while un- 
interrupted peace reigned in every quarter. Not 

* Augustus shut the temple of Janus three several times; 
one of which was in the year of Rome 750, before the birth of 
our Saviour, according to Isaiah's prophecy, that all the world 
should be blessed with peace, when the Prince of Peace was 
born. This temple was also shut by Vespasian after his tri- 
umph over the Jews. 

f Instead of Marcus we should read Caius Attilius. Tttus 
Manlius, his colleague, shut the temple of Janus at the con- 
elusion of the first Punic war. 
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only the people of Rome were softened and hu- 
manized by the justice and mildness of the kin^» 
but even the circumjacent cities, breathing, as it 
were, the same salutary and delightful air, began to 
change- their behaviour. Like the Romans, they 
became desirous of peace and good laws, of culti- 
vating the ground, educating their children in tran- 
quillity, and paying their homage to the gods. Italy 
then was taken up with festivals and sacrifices, 
games, and entertainments ; the people, without any 
apprehensions of danger, mixed in a friendly man- 
ner, and treated each other with mutual hospitality; 
the love of virtue and justice, as from the source of 
Numa's wisdom, gently flowing upon all, and moving- 
with the composure of his heart. Even the hyper- 
bolical expressions of the poets fall short of de-. 
scribing the happiness of thpse days. 

Secure Arachne spread her slender toils 
OVr the broad buckler ; eating rust consumed 
The vengeful swords and once far gleaming spears: 
No more the trump of war swells its hoarse throat. 
Nor robs the eyelids of their genial slumber *. 

We have no account of either w.2lt or insurrection 
in the state during Numa's reign. Nay, he expe- 
rienced neither enmity nor envy; nor did ambition 
dictate either open or private attempts against his 
Crown. Whether it were the fear of the gods, who 
took so pious a man under their protection, or re- 
verence of his virtue, or the singular good fortune of 
his times, that kept the manners of men pure and 
unsullied ; he was an illustrious instance of that truth, 
which Plato several ages after ventured to deliver 
concerning government : That the only mre prospect 
of deliverance from the evils of life will be, when the 

* Plutarch took this passage from some excellent verses of 
Bacchyliades in praise of peace, given us by Stobseus. 
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divine Providence shall so order it, that the regal 
power, invested in a prince who has the sentiments of 
a philosopher, shall render virtue triumphant over 
vice. A man of such wisdom is not only happy in 
himself, but contributes by his instructions to the 
happiness of others. There is, in truth, no need 
either of force or menaces, to direct the multitude ; 
for when they see virtue exemplified in so glorious a 
pattern as the life of their prince, they become wise 
of themselves, and endeavour by friendship and 
unanimity, by a strict regard to justice and tempe- 
rance, to form themselves to an innocent and happy 
life. This is the noblest end of government; and 
he is most worthy of the royal seat who can regu- 
late the lives and dispositions of his subjects in such 
a manner. No one was more sensible of this than 
Numa. 

As to his wives and children, there are great con- 
tradictions among historians. For some say, he had 
no wife but Tatia, nor any child but one daughter 
named Pompilia. Others, beside that daughter, 
give an account of four sons. Pompon, Pinus, Cal- 
pus, and Mamercus ; every one of which left an 
honourable posterity, the Pomponii being descended 
from Pompon, the Pinarii from Pinus, the Calpurnii 
from Calpus, and the Mamercii from Mamercus. 
These were surnamed Regis or kings*. But a third 
set of writers accuse the former of forging these ge- 
nealogies from Numa, in order to ingratiate them- 
selves with particular families. And they tell us, 
that Pompilia was not the daughter of Tatia, but of 
Lucretia, another wife, whom he married after he 
ascended the throne. All, however, agree, that 

* Rex was the surname of the ^milians or Marciaos, but 
not of the Pomponians, the Pinarians, or Mamercians. The 
Pioarii were descended from a family who were priests of 
Hercules, and more ancient than the times of Numa. 
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Pompilia was married to Marcius, son of that Mar- 
cius who persuaded Numa to accept the crown ; for 
he followed him to Rome, where he was enrolled a 
senator, and, after Numa's death, was competitor 
with TuUus Hostilius for the throne ; but, failing in 
the enterprise, he starved himself to death. His 
son MarciuSy husband to Pompilia, remained in 
Rome, and had a son named Ancus Marcius, who 
reigned after Tullas HostiUus. This son is said to 
^ have been but five years old at the death of Numa. 

Numa was carried off by no sudden or acute dis- 
temper; but, as Piso relates, wasted away insensi- 
bly with old age and a gentle decline. He was some 
few years above eighty when he died. 

The neighbouring nations that were in friendship 
and alliance with Rome, strove to make the honours 
of his^ burial equal to the happiness of his life, at- 
tending with crowns and other public offerings. The 
senators .carried the bier, and the ministers of the 
gods walked in procession. The rest of the people, 
with the women and children, crowded to the fu- 
neral ; not, as if they were attending the interment 
of an aged king, but as if they had lost one of their 
beloved relations in the bloom of life ; for theyfol- 
lowed it with tears and loud lamentations. They 
did not burn the body*, because (as we are told) he 

* In the most ancient times they committed the bodies of 
the dead to the groand, as appears from the history of the pa- 
triarchs. But the Egyptians, from a vain desire of preservinf; 
their bodies from corruption after death, had them embalmed $ 
persons of condition with rich spices, and even the poor ha<| 
theirs preserved with salt. The Greeks, to obviate the incon- 
veniences that might possibly happen fromi corruption, burned 
the bodies of the dead ; but Pliny tells us that Sylla was the 
first Roman whose body was burned. When Paganism was 
abolished, the burning of dead bodies ceased with it ; and in 
the belief of the resurrection, Christians committed their dead 
with due care and honour to the earth, to repose there till that 
great event. 

. y2 
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himself forbade it ; but they made two stone coffins* 
and buried them under the Janiculum ; the one con- 
taining his body, and the other the sacred books 
which he had written, in the same manner as the 
Grecian legislators wrote their tables of laws. 

Numa had taken cate, however, in his lifetime, to 
instruct the priests in all that those books contained^ 
and to impress both the sense and practice on their 
memories. He then ordered them to be buried with 
him, persuaded that such mysteries could not safely 
exist in lifeless writing. Influenced by the same 
reasoning, it is said, the Pythagoreans did not com- 
mit their precepts to writing, but entrusted them to 
the memories of such as they thought worthy of so 
great a deposit. And when they happened to com- 
municate to an unworthy person their abstruse pro- 
blems in geometry, they gave out that the gods 
threatened to avenge his profaneness and impiety 
with some great and signal calamity. Those, there- 
fore, may be well excused who endeavour to prove 
by so many resemblances that Numa was acquainted 
.with Pythagoras. Valerius Antias relates, that 
there were twelve books written in Latin concerning 
religion, and twelve more of philosophy, in Greek, 
buried in that coffin. But four hundred years after % 

* Plutarch probably wrote five hundred ; for this happened 
in the year of Rome 673. " One Terentius," says Varo, \a-p. 
S. AugusU de Civ. DeiJ] '' had a piece of ground near the Ja* 
Diculom; and an husbandman of bis one day accidentally 
running over Numa*s tomb, turned up some of the legislator's 
books, wherein he gave his reasons for establishing the religion 
of the Romans as he left it. The husbandman carried these 
books to the praetor, and the praetor to the senate, who, after 
having read his frivolous reasons for his religioiis establish- 
ments, agreed, that the books should be destroyed, in pursuance 
of Numa*s intentions. It was accordingly decreed, that the 
praetor should throw them into the fire.'' But though Numa's 
motives for the religion he established might be trivial enough, 
that was not the chief reason for suppressing them. The 
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when Pubiius Cornelius and Marcus Baebius were 
consuls, a prodigious fall of rain having washed 
away the earth that covered the coffins, and the lids 
falling off, one of them appeared entirely empty, 
without the least remains of the body ; in the other 
the books were found. Petilius, then Praetor, 
having examined them, made his report upon oath 
to the senate, that it appeared to him inconsistent 
both with justice and religion, to make' them public : 
in consequence of which all the volumes were car- 
ried into the Comitium, and burned. 

Glory follows in the train of great men, and in- 
creases after their death ; for envy does not long sur- 
vive them : nay, it sometimes dies before them. The 
misfortunes, indeed, of the succeeding kings added 
lustre to the character of Numa. Of the five that 
came after him, the last was driven from the throne, 
and lived long in exile ; and of the other four, not 
one died a natural death. Three were traitorously 
slain. As for Tullus Hostilius, who reigned next 
after Numa, he ridiculed and despised many of his 
best institutions, particularly his religious ones, as 
effeminate and tending to inaction ; for his view was 
to dispose the people to war. He did not, how«- 
ever, abide by nis irreligious opinions, but falling 
into a severe and complicated sickness, he changed 
them for a superstition*, very different from Numa's 
piety: others, too, were infected with the same false 
principles, when they saw the manner of his death, 
which is said to have happened by lightning f* 

real, at least the principal reason, was the'matiy new supersti- 
tions, equally (riTial, which the Romans had introduced, and 
the worship which they paid to images, contrary to Numa's ap- 
pointment. 

* None are so superstitious in distress as those who in their 
prosperity have laughed at religion. The famous Canon Yos- 
sins was no les^ remarlLable for the greatness of his fears, than 
be was for the littleness of his faith. 

f The palace of Tullus Ilostilias was burned down by light- 
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NUMA AND LYCURGUS COMPARED. 

Having gone through the lives of Numa and Ly- 
curgus, we must now endeavour (though it is no 
easy matter) to contrast their actions. The resem* 
blances ))etween them however are obvious enough; 
their wisdom, for instance, their piety, their talents 
for government, the instruction of their people, and 
their deriving their laws from a divine source. But 
the chief of their peculiar distinctions,, was Numa's 
accepting a crown, and Lycurgus's reUnquishing one. 
Tlie former received a kingdom without seeking it; 
the latter resigned one when he had it in possession* 
Numa was advanced to sovereign power when a 
private person and a stranger; Lycurgus reduced 
nimself from a king to a private person. It was an 
honour to the one to attain to royal dignity by his 
justice; and it was an honour to tbe other to prefer 
justice to that dignity. Virtue rendered the one so 
respectable as to deserve a throne, and the other so 
great as to be above it. 

The second observation is, that both managed 
their respective governments, as musicians do the 
lyre, eacn in a different manner. Lycurgus wound 
up the strings of Sparta, which he found relaxed 
with luxury, to a stronger tone : Numa softened the 
high and harsh tone of Rome. The former had the 
more difficult task. For it was not their swords and 
breastplates^ which he persuaded his citizens to lay 
aside, but their gold and silver, their sumptuous 
beds and tables ; what he taught them was not to 

Ding; and he, with his wife and children, perished io the 
flames. Though some historians say, that Ancus Marcias, who, 
as the grandson of Numa, expected to succeed to the crown, 
took the opportunity of the storm, to assassinate the king. 
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devote their time to feasts and sacrifices, after quit- 
ting the rugged paths of war, but to leave entertain- 
ments and the pleasures of wine, for the laborious 
exercises of arms and the wrestUng ring. -Numa 
effected his purposes in a friendly way by the regard 
and veneration the people had for his person ; Ly- 
curgus had to struggle with conflicts and dangers, 
before he could establish his laws. The genius of 
Numa was more mild and gentle, softening and at- 
tempering the fiery dispositions of his people to jus- 
tice and peace. If we be obliged to admit the san- 
guinary and unjust treatment of the Helotes, as a 
part of the politics of Lycurgus, we must allow 
Numa to have been far the more humane and equit- 
able lawgiver, who permitted absolute slaves to 
taste of the honour of freemen, and in the Saturnalia 
to be entertained along with their masters*. For 
this also they tell us was one of Numa's institutions, 
that persons in a state of servitude should be ad- 
mitted, at least once a year, to the liberal enjoyment 
of those fruits which they had helped to raise. Some 
however pretend to find in this custom the vestiges 
of the equality which subsisted in the times of Sa- 
turn, when there was neither servant nor master, but 
all were upon the same footing, and, as it were, of 
one family. 

* The SatumaUa was a feast celebrated on the 14th of the 
kalends of January. Beside the sacrifices yjn honour of Sa- 
turn, who, upon bis retiring into Italy, introduced there the 
happiness of the gojden age, servants were at this time in- 
dulged in mirth and freedom, in memory of the equality which 
prevailed in that age ; presents were sent from one friepd to 
another $ and no war was to be proclaimed, or offender exe- 
cuted. It is uncertain when this festival was instituted. Mar 
crobius says, it was celebrated in Italy long before the 
building of Rome ; and probably he is right, for the Greeks 
kept the same feast under the name of Chroma, Mjicrob. 
Saturn, 1. 1. c. 7. 
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Both appear to have been equally studious to lead 
their people to temperance and sobriety. As to the 
other virtues, the one was more attached to fortitude, 
and the other to justice. Though possibly the dif- 
ferent nature and quality of their respective govern- 
ments required a different process. For it was not 
through want of courage, but to guard against in- 
justice, that Numa restrained his subjects ^om war: 
nor did Lycurgus endeavour to infuse a martial spirit 
into his people, with a view to encourage them to 
injure others, but to guard them against being in- 
jured by invasions. * As each had the luxuriances 
of his citizens to prune, and their deficiencies to fiU 
up, they must necessarily make very considerable 
alterations. 

Numa's distribution of the people was indulgent 
and agreeable to the commonalty, as with him a va- 
rious and mixed mass of goldsmiths, musicians^ shoe- 
makers, and other trades, composed the body of the 
city. But Lycurgus inclined to the nobility in mo- 
deling his state, and he proceeded in a severe and 
unpopular manner; putting all mechanic arts in the 
hands of slaves and strangers, while the citizens 
were of^lj taught how to manage the spear ^nd 
shield. They were only artists in war, and servants 
of Mars, neither knowing nor desiring to know any 
thing but how to obey command, and conquer their 
enemies. That the freemen might be entirely and 
once for all free, he would not suffer them to give 
any attention to their circumstances, but that whole 
business was to be left to the slaves and Helotes, in 
the same manner as the dressing of their meat. 
Numa made no such distinction as this : he only put 
a stop to the gain of rapine. Not solicitous to pre- 
vent an inequality of substance, he forbade no other 
means of increasing the fortunes of his subjects, nor 
their rising to the greatest opulence ; neither did he 
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guard against poverty, which at the same time made 
its way into, and spread in, the city. While there 
was no great disparity in the possessions of his citi- 
zens, but all were moderately provided, he should at 
first have combated the desire of gain ; and, like 
Lycurgus, have watched against its inconveniences; 
for those were by no means inconsiderable, but such 
a» gave birth to the many and great troubles .that 
happened in the Roman state. 

As to an equal division of lands, neither was Ly- 
curgus to blame for making it, nort Numa for not 
making it. The equality which it caused, afforded 
the former ia firm foundation for his government ; and 
the latter finding a division already made, and pro- 
bably as yet subsisting entire, had no occasion to 
make a new one. 

With respect to the community of wives and chil- 
dren, each took a politic method to banish jealousy. 
A Roman husband, when he had a sufficient num- 
ber of children, and was applied to by one that had 
none, might give up his wife to him*, and was at 
liberty both to divorce her, and to take her again. 
But the Lacedaemonian, while his wife remained in 
his house, and the marriage subsisted in its original 
force, allowed his friend, who desired to have chil- 
dren by her, the use of his bed : and (as we have 
already observed) many husbands invited to their 
houses such men as were likely to give them healthy 
and well made children. The difference between 
the two customs, is this, that the Lacedaemonians 
appeared very easy and unconcerned about an af- - 
fair that in other places causes so much disturbance, 
and consumes men's hearts with jealousy and sor- 

* It does not appear that Numa gave any sanction to this 
liberty. Plutarch himself says a little below, that no divorce 
was known in Rome till long after. 
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row; whilst amoDg the Romans there was a mo* 
desty, which veiled the matter with a new contract, 
and seemed to declare that a community in wedlock 
is intolerable ? 

Yet farther, Numa*s strictness as to virgins 
tended to form them to that modesty which is the 
ornament of their sex : but the great liberty which 
Lycurgus gave them, brought upon them the censure 
of the poets, particularly Ibycus : for they cajl them 
PJuBnomerides, and Andromancis, Euripides describes 
them in this manner. 

These quit their homes, ambitions to display, 
Amidst the youths, their vigour in the race. 
Op feats of wre&tliog, whilst their airy robe 
Flies back, and leaves their limbs uncover*d. — 

The skirts of the habit which the virgins wore were 
not sewed to the bottom, but opened at the sides as 
they walked, and discovered the thigh ; as Sopho- 
cles very plainly writes : 

Still in the light dress struts the vain Hermione, 
Whose opening folds display the naked thigh. 

Consequently their behaviour is said to have been 
too bold and too masculine, in particular to their 
husbands. For they considered themselves as ab- 
solute mistresses in their houses ; nay, they wanted 
a share in affairs of state, and delivered their senti- 
ments with great freedom concerning the most 
weighty matters. But Numa, though he preserved 
entire to the matrons all the honour and respect 
that were paid them by their husbands in the time of 
Romulus, when they endeavoured by kindness to 
compensate for the rape, yet he obliged them to be- 
have with great reserve, and to lay aside all imperti- 
netit curiosity. He taught them to be sober, and 
accustomed them to silence, entirely to abstain from 
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wine*, and not to speak even of the most necessary ' 
affairs except in the presence of their husbands. 
When a woman once appeared in the /arum to plead 
ker own cause, it is reported that the senate ordered 
the oracle to be consulted, what this strange event 
portended to the city f. Nay, what is recorded of a 
few infamous women is a proof of the obedience 
and meekness of the Roman matrons in general. 
For as our historians give us accounts of those who 
first carried war into the bowels of their country, or 
against their brothers, or were first guilty of parri- 
cide ; so the Romans relate, that Spurius Oarvilius 
was the first among them that divorced his wife, 
when no such thing had happened before for two 
, hundred and thirty years from the building of Rome X : 
and that Thalaea, the wife of Panirius, was the first 
that quarreled, having a dispute with her mother-in- 
law Gegania, in the reign of Tarquin the proud. So 
well framed for the preserving of decency and a pro- 
priety of behaviour were this lawgiver's regulations 
with respect to marriage. 

Agreeable to the eaucati6n of virgins in Sparta, 
were the directions of Lycurgus as to the time of 
their being married. For he ordered them to be 

* Romulus made the drinking of wine, 9» well aa ad^tery« 
a capital crime in women. For he said, adultery opens the 
door to all sorts of crimes, and wine opens the door to adultery. 
The severity of this law was softeneid in the succeeding agesi 
the women who were overtaken in liquor, were not condemned 
to die, but to lose their dowers. 

t What then appeared so strange, became afterwards 
common enough ; insomuch that every troublesome woman of 
that kind, was called Afrania, from, a senator's wife of that 
name, who busied herself much in courts of justice. The elo- 
quent Hortensia, daughter to the orator Hortepsiua, pleaded 
with such success for the women, when the triumvirs had 
laid a fine upon them, apd she got a considerable part of i) 
remitted. 

X^ It was in the fiSOth year of tlome that this happened, 
VOL. I. Z 
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married when both their age and wishes led them to 
it; that the compaDy of a husband, which nature 
BOW required, might be the foundation of kindness 
and love, and not of fear and hatred, which would 
be the consequence when nature was forced; and 
that their bodies might have strength to bear the 
troubles of breeding and the pangs of child-birth ; 
the propagation of children being looked upon as the 
onl^ end of marriage. But the Romans married 
their daughters at the age of twelve years, or under; 
that both their bodies and manners might come pure 
and untainted into the management of their husbands. 
It appears then diat the former institution more na- 
turally tended to the procreation of children, and the 
latter to the forming of the manners for the matrimo- 
nial union. 

However, in the education of the boys, in regulat- 
ing their classes, and laying down the whole method 
of their exercises, their diversions, and their eating 
at a common table, Lycurgus stands distinguished, 
and leaves Numa only upon a level with ordinary 
lawgivers. For Numa left it to the option or con- 
venience of parents, to bring up their sons to agricul- 
ture, to ship-building, to the business of a brazier, or 
the art of a musician. As if it were not necessary 
for one design to run through the education of them 
all, and for each individual to have the same bias 
given him ; but, as if they were all like passengers 
in a ship, who coming each from a different employ- 
ment, and with a different intent, stand upon their 
common defedce in time of danger, merely out of 
fear for themselves or their property, and on other 
occasions are attentive onl^ to their private ends. 
In such a case common legislators would have been 
excusable, who might have failed through ignorance 
or want of power ; but should not so wise a man as 
Numa, who took upon him the government of a state 
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80 lately formed, and not likely to make the least 
opposition to any thing he proposed, have considered 
it as his first care, to give the children such a bent 
of education, and the youUi such a mode of exercise^ 
as would prevent any great difference or confusion 
in their manners, that so they might be formed from 
their infancy, and persuaded to walk together, in th^ 
same paths of virtue 1 Lycurgus found the utility of 
this in several respects, and particularly in securing 
the continuance of his laws. For the oath the Spar- 
tans had taken, would have availed but little, if the 
youth had not been already tinctured with his disci- 
pline, and trained to a zeal for his establishment. 
Nay, so strong and deep was the tincture, that the 
principal laws which he enacted continued in force 
for more than five hundred years. But the primary 
view of Numa's government, which was to settle the 
Romans in lasting peace and tranquillity, imme- 
diately vanished with him : and, after his death, the 
temple of Janus, which he had kept shut (as if he 
had really held war in prison and subjection) was 
set wide open, and Italy was filled with blood ''^. 
The beautiful pile of justice which he had reaped 
presently fell to the ground, being without the cement 
of education. 

You will say then, was not Home bettered by her 
w&rs ? A question this which wants a long answer, 
to satisfy such as place the happiness of a state in 
riches, luxury, and extent of dominion, rather than in 
security, equity, temperance, and content. It may 
seem, however, to afford an argument in favour of 
Lycurgus, that the Romans, upon quitting the disci- 
pune of Numa, soon arrived at a much higher degree 
of power; whereas the Lacedaemonians, as soon as 

* In the wars with the Fidenates, the Albans, and the 
Latins. 
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they departed from the institutions of Lycurgns, from 
being the most riespectable people of Greece, be-* 
came the meanest, and were in danger of being ab- 
solutely destroyed. On the other hand, it must be 
acknowledged something truly great and divine in 
Numa, to be invited from another country to the 
throne; to make so many alterations by means of 
persuasion only; to reign undisturbed over a, city 
not yet united in itself, without the use of an armed 
force (which Lycurgus was obliged to have recourse 
to, when he availed himsdf of the aid of the nobility 
against the commons), and by his wisdom and jus- 
tice alone to conciliate and combine all his subjects 
in peace. 



SOLON*. 



DiDYMUS the grammarian, in his answer to Asde* 
piades concerning the laws of Solon, cites the testi- 
mony of one Pnilocles, by which he would prove 
Solon the son of Euphorion, contrary to the opinion 
of others that have wrote of him. Itor they all with 
one voice declare that Execestides was his father ; 
a man of moderate fortune and power, but of the 
noblest family in Athens, being descended from 
Codrus. His mother, according to Heraclides of 
Fontus, was cousin-german to the mother of Pisis- 
tratus. This tie of kindred at first united Solon and 
Pisistratus in a very intimate friendship, whichwwas 
drawn closer (if we may believe some writers) by 
the regard which the former had for the beauty and 

« Solon flourished about the year before Christ 507. 
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excdlent ijaiifities of the latter*. Hence* we may 
believe it was, that when they differed afterwards 
about matters of state, this dissension broke not out 
into any harsh or ungenerous treatment of each 
other; but thar first union kept some hold of their 
hearts, iome sparks of the dame still remained, and 
the tenderness of former friendship was not quite 
forgotten. ••*•••• 

* «••••«•«• 
Solon's father haring hurt his fortune f, as Her- 

* Pisistratus was remarkably courteous, affable, and libera). 
He bad always two or three slaves near him with bags of 
silver coin: wheb be saw any man IooIl sickly, or beard that 
any died insolvent, be relieved the one, and buried the others, 
at bb own expense. If he perceivH people melancholy, he 
inquired the cause f and if be found it was poverty, be ftir- 
nished them with what mif^t enable them to |;et bread, but 
not to live idly. Nay, he left even his gardens and orchards 
open, and the fruit free to the citizens. His looks were easy 
and sedate, his language soft and modest. In short, if his 
virtues had been genuine, and not dissembled, with a view to 
the tyranny of Athens, he wonld (as Solon told him) have been 
the best citizen in it. 

f Aristotle reckons Solon himself among the inferior 
citizens, and quotes his own works to prove It. The truth is, 
that Solon was never rich, it may be, because he was always 
honest. In bis youth h|e was mightily addicted to poetry. 
And Plato (in T^imteo) says, that if be bad finished all his 
poems, and particularly the History of the Atlantic Island, 
wbidi.be brought out of Egypt, and had taken time to revise 
and correct them as others did, neither Homer, Hesiod, nor 
any other ancient poet, would have been more famous. It is 
evident both from the life and writings of this great man, that 
be was a person not only of exalted virtue jut of a pleasant 
and agreeable temper. He considered inen as men; and 
keeping both their capacity for virtue, and their proneness to 
evil in his view, be adapted bis laws so as to strengthen and 
support the one, and to check and keep under the other. 
His institutions are as remarkable for their sweetness and 
practicability, as those of Lycurgus are for harshness aud 
forcing human nature. 

z a 
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mippus tells us, by indulging his great and iiinDifi^ 
eent spirit, though the son might have been supported 
by his friends, yet as he was of a family that had 
long been assisting to others, he was ashamed to 
accept of assistance himself; and therefore in his 
younger years applied himself to merchandise. 
Some, however, say that he traveled rather to *gra^ 
tify his curiosity and extend his knowledge than (o 
raise an estate. For he professed his love of wjsdom , 
and when far advanced in years made this declara- 
tion, / gr<m old in the pursuit of leami^. He was 
not too much attached to wealth, as we may gather 
from the following verses : 

The man that boasts of golden stores, 
Of grain that loads his bending floors. 
Of fields with freshening herbage green, 
^Where bounding steeds and herds are seen, 
I call not happier than the swain 
Whose liolbs are sound, whose food is plain. 
Whose joys a blooming wife endears, 
Whose hours a smiling offspring cheers *. 

Yet in another place he says : 

The flow of riches, though desired. 
Life's real goods, if well acquired, 
tJi\ju8tly let me never gain. 
Lest vengeance follow in their train. 

Indeed, a good man, a valuable member of society, 
should neither set his heart upon superfluities, nor 
reject the use of what is necessary and convenient. 
And in those times, as Hesiodf informs us, no busi- 
ness was looked upon as a disparagement, nor did 
any trade cause a disadvantageous distinction. The 
profession of merchandise was honourable, as it 
brought home the produce of barbarous countries, 

• This passage of Solon's, and another below, are now 
found among ifye sentences of Tbeognis. 
f Lib. Ob. & Di. ver. 309. 
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engaged tbe friendship of kings, and opened a wide 
field o^ knowledge and experience.' Nay, some 
merchants have been founders of great cities ; Pro- 
tus, for instance, that built Marseilles, for whom the 
Gauls about the Khone had the highest esteem. 
Thales also, and Hippocrates the mathematician, 
are said to have had their share in commerce; and 
the oil that Plato disposed of in Egypt* defrayed 
the expense of his travels. 

If Solon was too expensive and luxurious in his 
way of living, and indulged his poetical vein in his 
description of pleasure too freely for a philosopher, 
it is imputed to his mercantile life. For as he passed 
through many and great dangers, he might. surely 
compensate lliem with a little relaxation and enjoy- 
ment^ But that he placed himself rather in the 
class of the poor than the rich, is evident from 
these lines : 

Tot vice, tho' plenty fills her horii, 
And virtue sinks in want and scorn ; 
Yet never, sure^ shall Solon change 
His truth for wealth^s most easy range ! 
Since virtue lives, and truth shall stand. 
While wealth eludes the grasping hand. 

He seems to have made use of his poetical talent at 
first, not for any serious purpose, but only for amuse- 
ment, and to fill up his hours of leisure ; but after- 
wards he inserted moral sentences, and interwove 
many political transactionsin his poems, not for the 
sake of recording or remembering them, but some- 
times by way of apology for his own administration, 
and sometimes to exhort, to advise, or to censure 
the citizens of Athens. Some are of opinion, that he . 

* It was usual to trade into Egypt with the oil of Greece 
and Judea. It is said in the prophet Hosea (c. zii. v. i.) 
Mphraim carrietk oil into Egypt. 
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attempted to put his laws too iu verse, and they give 
us thisbegioDiDg: 

Supreme of gods, whose power we first address 
This plan to honour and these laws to bless. 

Like most of the sages of those times, he cultivated 
chiefly that part of Aioral philosophy which treats of 
civil obligations. His physics were of a very 
simple and ancient cast, as appears from the follow- 
ing lines : 

From cloudy yapovrs falls the treasured snow, 
And the fierce hail: from lightning's rapid blase 
Springs the loud thunder— winds disturb the deep, 
Than whose unrufiled breast, no smoother scene 
In all the works of nature 1 -^-— 

Upon the whole, Thales seems to have been the 
only philosopher who then carried his speculations 
beyond things in common use, while the rest of the 
wise men maintained their character by rules for 
social life. 

They are reported to have met at Delphi, and af- 
terwards at Corinth upon the invitation or Periander, 
who made provision for their entertainment. But 
what contributed most to their honour wais their 
sending the tripod from one to another, with an am- 
bition to outvie each other in modesty. The story is 
this : When some Coans were drawing a net, cer- 
tain strairgers from Miletus bought the draught un- 
seen. It proved to be a golden tripod, which Helen, 
as she sailed from Troy, is said to have thrown in 
there, in comphance with an ancient oracle. A dis- 
pute arising at first between the strangers and the 
nshermen about the tripod, and afterwards extend- 
ing itself to the states to which they belonged, so 
as almost t9 engage them in hostilities, the priestess 
of Apollo took up the matter, by ordering that the 
wisest man they could find should have &e tripod. 
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And first it was sent to Tbalesat Miletus, the CoaD» 
voluntarily presenting that to one of the Milesians, 
for which they would h^ve gone to war with them 
all. Thales declared that Bias was a wiser moxt 
than he, so it was brought to him. He sent it to 
another, as wiser still. After making a farther cir- 
cuit, it came to Thales the second time. «And atl^ist, 
it was carried from Miletus to Thebes, and dedicated 
to the Ismenian Apollo. Theophrastus relates, that 
the tripod was first sent to Bias at Priene; that 
Bias seiit it back again to Thales at Miletus ; that so 
having passed through the hands of the seven, it 
came round to Bias again, and at last was sent to 
the temple of Apollo at Delphi. This is the most 
current account ; yet some say the present was not 
, a tripod, but the bowl sent by Croesus : and others, 
tbat it was a cup which one Bathydes had left for 
that purpose. 

. We have a particular account of a conversation 
which Solon had with Anacharsis *, and of another 
be had with Thales. Anacharsis went to Solon's 
lioase at Athens, knocked at the door, and said he 
was a stranger who desired to enter into engagement$ 
^friendship and mutwU hospUalitg with him. Solon 
taawered. Friendships are bestformed at home. Then 

• The Scythians, long before the days of Solon, had been 
celebrated for their frugality, their temperance, and justice. 
Anacharsis was one of these Scythiaims, and a prince of the 
blood. He if ent to Athens ^out the forty-seventh olympiad, 
that is 590 years before Christ. His good sense, his know- 
ledge, and great experience made him pass for one of the 
seven wise men. But the greatest and wisest men have their 
inconsistencies : for such it certainly was, for Anacharsis to 
carry the Grecian worship, the rights of Cybele, into Scythia, 
contrary io the laws of his country. Though he performed 
those rites privately, in a wpody part of the country, ^ Scy- 
thian happened to see him, and acquainted the king with it, 
who came immediately, and shot him with ao arrow upon th« 
SpOjt. HfiRODOT. 1. iv. c. t6. 
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do you, said Anacharsisy who are at home^ make me 
your friend, and receive me into your house. Struck 
with the quickness of his repartee, Solon gare him 
a kind welcome, and kept him some time with him, 
being then employed in public affairs and in model- 
ing his laws. When Anacharsis knew what Solon 
was about, he laughed at his undertaking, and at the 
absurdity of imagining he could restrain the avarice 
and injustice of his citizens by written Jaws, which 
in all respects resembled spiders* webs, and wrndd,- 
like them, only entangle and hold the poor and weak, 
while the rtcA and powerful easily broke through 
them, 'to this Solon replied. Men keep their agree- 
ments when it is an advantage to both parties not to 
break them ; and he would so frame his laws, as to 
make it evident to the Athenians, that it would be 
more for their interest to observe than to tranagresa 
them. The event, however, showed that Anachar- 
sis was nearer the truth in his conjecture, than Solon 
was in his hope. Anacharsis having seen an as-* 
sembly of the people at Athens, said, he was «ifr- 
prised at this, that in Crreece wisemen pleaded camses 
andfooU determined them. 

When Solon was entertained by Thales at Mi- 
letus,, he expressed some wonder that he did not 
marry and raise a famify. To this Thales gave no 
immediate answer ; but some days after he instructed 
a stranger to say. That he came from Athens ten days 
before, Solon inquiring. What news there was at 
Athens^ the man, according to his instructions, said. 
None, except the funeral of a young man, which was 
attended by the whole city. For he was the son (as 
they told me) of a person of great honour, and of the 
highest reputation for virtue, wlio was then ahroad 
upon his travels. What a miserable man is he, said 
Solon: but what was his name? I have heard his 
name, answered the stranger, but do not recollect it. 
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All I remember is, that there was much talk of his 
wisdam and iustite. Solon, whose apprehensions 
increased with every reply, was now much discon- 
certed, and mentioned nis own name, asking Whe* 
tker it was not Solon's son that was dead ? The stran- 
ger answering in the affirmative, he began to beat his 
bead, and to do and say such things as are usual to 
men in a transport of grief*. Then Thales, taking 
him by the hand, said with a smile. These things 
which strike dawn so firm a mam as Solon, kept me 
from marriage and from having children. But take 
courage, my good friend, for not a word of what 
has been told you is true. Hermippus says, he took 
this story from Pataecus, who usea to boast he had 
the soul of .^op. 

But after all, to neglect the procuring of what is 
necessary or convenient, in life, for fear of losing it, 
would be acting a very mean and absurd part; by 
the same rule a man might refuse the enjoyment of 
riches^ or honour, or wisdom, because it ispoasible 
for him to be deprived of them. Even the excellent 
qualities of the mind, the most valuable and pleasing 
possession in the world, we see destroyed by poison- 
ous drugs or by the violence of some disease. Nay, 
Thales himself could not be secure from fears, by 
living single, unless he would renounce all interest 
in his friends, his relations, and his country. In- 
stead of that, however, he is said to have adopted 
his sister's son, named Cybisthus. Indeed the soul 
has not only a principle of sense, of understanding, 
of memory, but of love r and when it has nothing at 
home to fix its affection upon, it unites itself, and 
cleaves to something abroad. Strangers or persons 

* Whether on this occasion, or on the real loss of a son, m 
uncertain, Solon being desired not to weep, since weeping 
would ayail nothing; he answered, with much humanity and 
^ood sense, And for this came I weep. 
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of spurioui birth often instaaate themseWes into such 
a man's l^art, as into a house or land that has no 
lawful heirs,, and, together with love, bring a train of 
cares and apprehensions for them. It is not uncom- 
mon to hear persons of a morose temper, who talk 
against marnage and a family, uttering the most ab- 
ject complaints, when a child iidiich they have had 
by a slav« or a tioncubine, happens to sicken or die. 
Nay, some have expressed a very great regret upon 
the death of dogs and horses ; whilst others have 
borne the loss of valuable children, without any af- 
fliction, or at least without any indecent sorrow, and 
have passed the rest of their days with calmness and 
composure. It is, certainly, weakness, not affec- 
tion, which brings infinite troubles and fears upon 
men who are not fortified by reason against the 
power of fortune ; who have no enjoyment of a pre- 
sent good, because of their apprehensions, and the 
real anguish they find in considering that, in time, 
they may be deprived of it. No man, surely, should 
take refuge in poverty, to guard against the loss of 
an estate ; nor remain in the unsocial state of celi-' 
bacy, that he may have neither friends nor children 
to lose ; he should be armed by reason against all 
events. But, perhaps, we hav^ been too diffuse in 
these sentiments. 

When the Athenians, tired out with along and 
troublesome war against the Megarensians for the 
isle of Salamis, made a law, that no one for the fu- 
ture, under pain of death, should either by speech or 
writing propose that the city should assert its claim 
to that island ; Solon was very uneasy at so disho- 
nourable a decree, and seeing great part of the youth 
desirous to begin the war again, being restrained 
from it only by fear of the law, he feigned himself 
insane*; and a report spread from his house into 

* When the AiheQians were delivered from their feari by 
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the city, that he wcm out of his senses. Privately^ 
however, he had composed an elegy, and got it by 
hedrt, in order to repeat it in public ; thus prepared, 
he sallied out unexpectedly into the market-place 
Mrith a cap upon his headf* A great number of 
people flocking about him there, he got upon the 
Leralds' stone, and sung the elegy which begins thus. 

Hear and attend : from Salamis I came 
To show your error. 

This composition is entitled Salamis, and consists of 
a hundred very beautiful lines. When Solon had 
done, his friends began to express their admiration, 
and Pisistratus, in particular, exerted himself in per- 
suadiiig the people to comply with .his directions ; 
whereupon they repealed the law, once more under- 
took the war, and invested Solon with the command. 
The common account of his proceedings is this. 
He sailed with Pisistratus to Colias, and having 
seized the women, who, according to the custom of 
the country, were offering sacrifice to Ceres there, 
he sent a trusty person to Salamis, who was to pre- 
tend he was a deserter, and to advise the Megaren- 
sians, if they had a mind to seize the principal Athe- 
nian matrons, to set sail immediately for Colias. 
The Megar^nsians readily embracing the proposal, 
and sending out a body of men, Solon discovered 
the ship as it put off from the island ; and pausing 
the women directly to withdraw, ordered a number 

the death of Epaminondas, they began to squander away upbn 
showg and plays the money that bad been assigned for the pay 
^4>f the army and navy, and at the same time they made it 
death for any one to propose a reformation. In that case, 
Demosthenes did not, like Solon, attack their error, under a 
pretence of insanity, but boldly and resolutely spoke against 
it, and by the force of his eloquence brought them to cor- 
rect it. 

+ None wore caps but the sick. 
VOL.. I. A A 
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of young men, whose faces were yet smootk, to dress 
tiiemseLves in their habits, caps, and shoes. Thus, 
with weapons concealed under their clothes, they 
were to dance and play by the seaside till the ene* 
my was landed, and the vessel near enough to be 
seized. Matters being thus ordered, the Megaren* 
sians were deceived with the appearance, and ran 
confusedly on shor^, striving which should first lay 
hold on the women. But they met with so warm a 
reception, that they were cut off to a man ; and the 
Athenians embarlung immediately for Salamis, took 
possession of the island. 

Others deny that it was recovered in this manner, 
and tell us, that Apollo, being first consulted at 
Delphi, gave this answer. 

Go, Ant propriate the country's cbieft 
Hid in iBsopus* lap, wlio, when interred. 
Faced the decUoio|f tun. 

Upon this, Solon crossed the sea by niriit, and 
offered sacrifices in Salamis, to the heroes Periphe^ 
mus and Cichreus. Then taking five hundred Athe- 
nian volunteers, who had obtained a decree that, if 
they conquered the island, the government of it 
should be invested in them, he sailed with a number 
of fishing vessels and one galley of thirty oars for 
Salamis, where he cast anchor at a point which looks 
towards Euboea. 

The Megarensians that were in the place, having 
heard a confused report of what had happened, be- 
took themselves in a disorderly manner to arms, and 
9ent a ship to discover the enem^. As the ship ap- 
proached too near, Solon took it, and securing the 
crew, put in their place some of the bravest of the 
Athenians, with oraers to make the best of their way 
to the city, as privately as possible. In the mean- 
time, with the rest of his men, he attacked the Me- 
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garensiaBB by land ; aod while these were eogag^ed, 
those from the ship took the city. A custom which 
' obtained afterwards, seems to bear witness to the 
truth of this account. For an Athenian ship, once 
a year, passed silently to Salamis, and the inhabit 
thnts coming down upon it with noise and tumult, 
one man in armour leaped ashore, and ran shouting 
towards the promontory of Sciradium, to meet those 
that were advancing by land. Near that place is a 
temple of Mars, erected by Solon ; for there it was 
diat he defeated the Megarensians, and dismissed, 
upon certain conditions, such as were not slain in 
batUe. 

However, the people of Megara persisted in their 
claim till both sides nad severely felt the calamities 
of war, andrthen they referred the affair to the deci- 
sion of the Lacedaemonians. Many authors relate 
that Solon availed himself of a passage in Homer'e 
catalogue of ships, which he alleged before the arbi- 
trators, dexterously inserting a line of his own : for 
to this verse, 

Ajax from Salamis twelve ships comikiands, 
he is said to have added. 

And ranks his forces with the* Athenian power *• 

But the Athenians look upon this as an idle story, 
and tell us, that Solon made it appear to the judges, 
that Philaeus and Eurysaces, sons of Ajax, being 
admitted by the Athenians to the freedom of their 
city, gave up the island to them, and removed, the 
one to Brauron, and the other to Melite in Attica : 
likewise, that the tribe of the Philaidae, of which Pisls- 

* This line coald be no sofficient evidence ; for there are 
many passages in Homer which prove that the ships of Ajax 
were stationed near the Thessalians. 
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tratos wasy had its name from that Phil«08. He 
brought another argument against the Afagarensians, 
from the manner of burying in Salamis, which was 
agreeable to the custom of Athens, and not to that 
of Megara; for the Magarensians inter the dead 
wid> their faces to the east, and the Athenians turn 
tlieirs to the west. On the other hand, Hereas of 
Megara insists, that the Megarensians Hkewise torn 
the faces of the dead to the west, and, what is more, . 
that, like the people of Salamis, they put three or 
four corpses in one tomb, whereas the Athenians 
have a separate tomb for each. Bat' SoloB^fl>cauBe 
was farther assisted by certain oracles of Apollo, in 
which the island was called Ionian Sakimis. This 
matter was determined by five Spartans, Critdlaides, 
Amompharetus, Hypsechidas,c Ahaxilasi' and' Cleo- 
menes. 

Sokm acquired considerable honour and atntiioiity 
in Athens by this affieiir; but he was iraueh more 
celebrated among the Greeks in general, £»r negoci- 
ating succours for the temple at Delphi, against the 
insolent and injurious behaviour of the Cirrhseans*, 

* The inhabitants of Cirrha, » town seated io the bay of 
Corinth, after having by repeat^ incursioofl wasted the terri- 
tory of Delphi, besieged the city itself from a desire of malLiog 
themseiyes masters of the riches contained in the temple ol* 
Apollo. Advice of this being sent to the Amphtctyoruy who 
tvere the states general of Greet:e, Solon advised that this 
mattershould be universally resented. Accordingly Clystbened, 
tyrant of Sicyon, was sent comniaoder in chief against the 
Cirrhasans; AlcmsBon was general of the Athenian quota i 
and Solon went as counsellor or assistant to Clysthe;nes. When 
the Greek array had beseiged Cirrha some time without any 
great appearance of success, Apollo was consulted, who an- 
swered, that they should not be able to reduce the .place, till 
the waves of the Cirrhasan sea washed the territories of Del- 
phi. This answer struck the army with surprise, ttom which 
Solon extricated them by advising Clysthenes. to consecrate 
the whole territbriei of Cirrha to the Delphic ApoUo> whenct 
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«fid persuading the Greeks to arm for the honour of 
the god. At his motion, it was that the AmphiC" 
tjfom declared war; as Aristotle, among others, tes- 
tifies, in his hook concerning the Pythian games, 
where he attributes that decree to Solon. He was 
not, however, appointed general in that war, as Her- 
mijppus relates from Euanthes the Samian. For 
.Xschines the orator says no such thing; and we 
find in the record of Delphi, that Alcmason, not So- 
lon, commanded the Athenians on that occasion. 

The execrable proceedings against the accomplices 
of Cylon * had long occasioned great troubles m the 
Athenian state. The conspirators had taken sanc- 
tuary in Minerva's temple; but Megacles, then 
Archon, persuaded them to quit it, and stand trial, 
under the notion that if they tied a thread to the 

it would follow that the sea nrait wash the sacred coast, 
Pansanias (fit Phocids) mentions another stratagem, which was 
not worthy of the justice of Solon. Cirrha, however, was 
taken, and became henceforth the arsenal of Delphi. 

* There was, for a long time alFter the democracy took, 
place, a strong party against it, who left no measures untried, 
in order, if possible, to restore their ancient form of govern* 
ment. Cylon, a man of quality, and son-in-law to Theagenes, 
ityrant of Megara, repined at the sudden change of the magis- 
trates, and hated the thoughts of asking that as a favour, which 
Jie apprehended to be due to his birthright^ He formed, 
therefore, a design to seize the citadel, which he put in prac- 
jtice in the forty-fifth olyn^iad, when many of the citizens 
9vere gone to the Olympic games. Megacles, who was at that 
Itiine chief archon, with the other magistrates and the whole 
power of Athens, immediately besieged the conspirators there, 
and reduced them to such distress, Sat Cylon and hi| brother 
fled, and left the meaner sort to shift for themselves. Such as 
escaped the sword took refuge, as Plutarch relates, in Miner- 
va's temple ; and though they deserved death for conspiring 
gainst the government, yet, as the magistrates put them to 
death in breach of the privilege of sanctuary, they brought 
upon themselves the indignation of the superstitious Athe- 
nians ,who deemed such a breach a greater crime than treason. 

A a2 
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nhriBd of tibe goddess) and k«pt hold of it, dl^y 
would still be under her protection^ But when they 
came over ag;ainst the teoiple of the ^ries, the thread 
broke of itself; upon winch Megacles and' his ooU 
leagues rushed upon them and seized them, as if they 
had lost their privilege. Sbch as were outoflhe 
temple were stoned; those that tied to the altars 
were cut in pieces there; and they only were spared 
who made application to the wives of ibe magis*- 
trates. From that time those magistrates were oaHed 
execrable^ and became objects of the public hatred. 
The remains of Cylon's faction afterwards recovered 
strength, and kept up the quarrel with the descend- 
ants of Megacles. The dispute was greater than 
ever, and the two parties more exasperated, when 
Solon, whose authority was now very great, and 
others of the principal Athenians, interposed, and 
by entreaties and arguments persuaded the persons 
called execrable to submit to justice and a fair trial, 
before three hundred judges selected from the nobi- 
lity. Myron, of the Phylensian ward carried on the 
impeachment, and they were condemned : as many 
as were alive were dnven into exile ; and the bodies 
of the dead dug up and cast out beyond the borders 
of Attica. Amidst these disturbances, the Mega- 
rensians renewed the war, took Nisse from the Athe- 
nians, and recovered Salamis once more. 

About this time the city was likewise afflicted 
with superstitious fears and strange appearances : 
and the soothsayers declared, that there were cer- 
tain abominable crimes which wanted expiation, 
pointed out by the entrails of the victims. Upon 
this they sent to Crete for Epimenides the PhoesHan*^ 

' * This EpimenideB was a very extraordinary person. Dio- 
geniis Laertius tells us, that he was the inventor of the art of 
lustrating or purifying houses, -fields, and persons ; which, if 
spoken of Greece, may be tniej but Moses ^ad long before 
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who is reckoned ike seren^ among the wise iiieD» 
by those (hat do itot admit Periander into the Dum- 
ber. He was reputed a mail of great piety, beloved 
by the gods, and skilled in matters oi religion, par- 
ticBlarlyiD what related to inspiration and the sacred 
mysteries : therefore the men of those days called 
him the son of the nymph Balte, and one of the 
Cfunetes revived.- When he arrived at Athens, he 
contracted a friendship with Solon, and privately 
gave him considerable assistance, preparing the way 
K>r the reception of his laws. For be taught the 
Athenians to be more frugal in their religious wor- 
ship, and more moderate in their mourning, by inter- 
mixing certain sacrifices with the funeral solemnities, 
and abolishing the cruel and barbarous customs that 
had generally prevailed among the women before. 
What is of still greater consequence, by expiations, 
lustrations, and de erecting of temples and shrines, 
he hallowed and purified the city, and made Ahe 
people more observant of justice and more inclined 
to union; 

When he had seen Munvchia, and considered it 
some time, he is reported to nave said to those about 
him *, Haw blind is man to futurity f If the Athe- ^ 

tangbt ihe Hebrews something of this nature. (Vide Levit. 
xvi.) Epimenides took some sheep that were all black, and 
others that were all white; these he led into the Areopagus, 
and taming them loose, directed certain persons to follow 
them, who should mark where they couched, and there sacrifice 
them to the local deity. This being done, altars were erected 
in all these places to perpetuate the memory of this solemn 
expiation. There were, however, other ceremonies practised 
lor the purpose of lustration, of which Tzetzes; in his poetical 
chronicle, gives a particular account, but which are too trifling 
to be mentioned here. 

• This prediction was fulfilled 2T0 years after, when Anti- 
pater constrained the Athenians to admit his garrison into that 
place. Besides this prophecy, Epimenides uttered another' 
daring his stay at Athens; for hearing that the citizens were 
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nioMB coM foresee what traMe that pkux vbill give 
them, they would tear it in pieces with their teeth, 
rather than it shouid stand. Something similar to 
this is related of Thales. For he onkr^ the Mile- 
sians to bury him in a certain refuse and neglected 
place, and foretold, at the same time, that their mar- 
ket-place would one daystand there. As for £pi- 
menides, he Was held in admin^on at Athens ; great 
honours were paid him, and many valuable, presents 
made: yet he would accept of nothing but a branch 
of the sacred olive, which they gave him at his re- 
quest; and with that he departed. 

When the troubles about Cylon^s affair was over, 
and the sacrilegious persons removed, in the manner 
we have mentioned, tne Athenians relapsed into their 
old disputes concerning the government; for there 
were as many parties among £em as there were dif- 
ferent tracts ot land in their country. The inhabi- 
tants of the mountainous part were, it seems, for a 
democracy ; those of the plains, for an oligarchy ; 
and those of the seacoasts contending for a -mixed 
kind of government, hindered the other two from 
gaining their point At the same time, the inequality 
between the poor and the rich occasioned the great-r 
est discord, and the state was in so dangerous a sit 
tuatioDy that there seemed to be no way to quell the 
seditious, or to save it from ruin, but changing it ta 
a monarchy. So greatly were the poor in debt to 
the rich, that they were obliged either to pay them 
a sixth part of the produce of the land (whence they 
were called Hectemorii and Hietes) or else to en- 
gage their persons to their creditors, who might seize 
alarmed at the progress of the Persian poorer at sea, he ad- 
vised to make themselves easy, for that the Persians would not 
for many yearn attempt any thing against the Greeks, and when 
they did, they would receive greater loss themselves than they 
would be able to bring upon the states they thouirht to de- 
etrcy. Laert. in Vita tt Rimen. 
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Iii0m on failure of payment. Accordingly some 
made slaves of them, and others sold them to fo- 
reigners. Nay, some parents were forced to sell 
tbeir own children (for no law forbad it), and to quit 
Uie city, to avoid the serere treatment of those 
U9ureFs. ^But the greater number, and men of the 
nwMt spirit, agreed to stand by each other, and to 
bear- such impointions no longer. They determined 
to choose a, trusty person for their leader to deliver 
those who had failed in their time of payment, ta 
divide the land, and to give an entire new fac^ to the 
commonv^ealtb. 

Then the most prudent of the Athenians caSttheif 
eyes upon Solon, as a man least obnoxious to either 
party, having neither been engaged in oppressions 
with the rich, nor entangled in necessities with the 
poor. Him, therefore, they entreated' to assist the 
public in this exigency, and to compose these dif- 
ferences. Phanias the Lesbian asserts, indeed, So- 
lon, to save the state, dealt artfully with both par- 
ties, and privately promised the poor a division of 
the lands, and the rich a confirmation of their secu- 
rities. At first he was loath to take the administra- 
tion upon him, by reason of the avarice of some and 
the insolence of others ; but was, however, chosen 
archon next after Philombrotus, and at the same 
time arbitrator and lawgiver ; the rich accepting of 
him readily, as one of them, and the poor, as a good 
and worthy man. They tell us too, that a saying of 
his, which he faajd let fall some time before, that 
equality causes rw war, was then much repeated, and 
pleased bpth the rich and the poor; the latter ex- 
pecting to come to a balance by their numbers and 
by the measure of divided lands^ and the former to 
preserve an equality at least, by their dignity and 

Eower. Thus both parties being in great hopes, the 
eads of them were urgent with Solon to make him 
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6€]f king, and endeavoured to persuade him, thath^ 
might with better assurance take upon him the di- 
rection of a dtv where he had the supreme authority. 
Nay, many of the citizens that leaned to neither 
party, seeing the intended change difficult to be 
effected by reason and law, were not against the 
entrusting of the government to the hands of one 
wise and just man. Some, moreover, acquaint us, 
that he received this oracle from Apollo, 

Seize, seize the helm} the reeling vessel guide : 
With aiding patriots stem the raging tide. 

His friends, in particular told him it would appear 
that he wanted courage, if he rejected the monarchy 
for fear of the name of tyrant ; as if the sole and su- 
preme power would not soon become a lawful sove- 
reignty through the virtues of him that received it. 
Thus formerly (said they) the Euboeans set up Tyn- 
nondas and lately the Mitylenaeans Pittacus for their 

Eince*'. None of these things moved Solon from 
s purpose, and the answer he is said to have givea 
his friends is this. Absolute monarchy is a fair field, 
but it has no outlet. And in one of his poems he 
thus addresses himself to his friend Phocus, 

If I spared my comitry, 

If gilded violence and tyrannic sway 
Could never charm met thence no shame accrues: 
Still the mild honour of my name X boast, 
And find my empire there. 

Whence it is evident that his reputation was very 

• Pittacus, one of the seven wise men of Greece, made him- 
«elf master of Mitylene ; for which, Alcseus, who was of the 
name town, cotemporary with Pittacus and, as a poet, a friend 
to liberty, satirized him, as he did the other tyrants. Pittacus 
disregarded his censures, and having by his authority quelled 
the seditions of his citizens, and established peace and har« 
mony among them, he voluntarily quitted bis power, and re* 
stored his country io its liberty. 
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great before be appeared in the character of a legis- 
lator. As for the ridicule he was exposed to for 
rejecting kingly power, he basi described it in the 
following verses : 

Nor wisdom's palm, nor deep-laid policy 

Can Solon boast. For when its noblest blessings 

Heaven poured ibto his lap, be sparn'd them from him. 

HVhere was his sense and spirit, when enclosed 

He foond the choicest prey, nor deigned to draw it? 

Who, to command fair Athens but one day. 

Would not himself, with all his race, have fallen 

Contented on the monrow i 

Thus he has introduced the multitude and men of 
low minds, as discoursing tibout him. But though 
he rejected absolute power, he proceeded with spirit 
enough in the administration ; tie did not make any 
concessions in behalf of the powerful, nor, in the 
framing of his laws, did he indulge the humour of 
bis constituents. Where the former establishment 
was tolerable, he neither applied remedies, nor used 
the incision-knife, lest he should put the whole in 
disorder, and not have power to settle or compose it 
afterwards in the temperature he could wish. He 
only made such alterations as he might bring the 
people to acquiesce jn by persuasion, or compel them 
to by his autnorityy making (as he says) faree and 
right centre* Hence it was, that having the ques- 
tion afterwards put to him. Whether ke had provided 
the be^t of laws for the Athemans, he answered, 
ilie best theif were capable of receiving. And as 
the moderns observe, that the Athenians used to 
qualify the harshness of things by giving them softer 
and politer names, calling whores mistresses, tributes 
contributions, garrisons guards, and prisons castles ; 
so Solon seems to be the first that distinguished the 
canceling of debts by the name of a discharge, 
Por this was the first of his public acts, that debts 
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should be forgiveDy aitd that no man, for the {utate, 
should take the body of his debtor for security. 
Though Audrotioii and some others say, that it was 
not by the canceling of debts, but by moderating 
the interest, that the poor were relieved, they thought 
themselves so happy in it, that they gave the name 
of discharge to this act of humanity, as well as to 
the enlarging of measures and the value of inoney, 
which went along with it. For he ordered the mime, 
which before went but for seventy- three drachmas^ 
to go for a hundred : so that, as they paid the same 
in value, but much less in weight, those that had 
great sums to pay were relieved, while sucb as re- 
ceived them were no losers. 

The greater part of writers, however, affirm, that 
it was the abolition of past securities that was called 
a discharge, and with these the poems of Solon 
agree. For in them he values himself on having 
taken away the marks of mortgaged kmd'*^ which 
before were almost every where set up, and made free 
those fields which before were bound: and not only 
so, but of such citizens as were seizabk by their 
creditors for debt, some, he tells us, he had brought 
back from other countries, where they had wandered 
so long that they had forgot the Attic dialect, and 
others he had set at liberty, who had experienced a 
eruel^lavery at home. 

This affair, indeed, brought upon him the greatest 
trouble be met with : For when he undertook the 
annulling of debts, and was considering of a suitable 
speech and a proper method of introducing the 
-business, he told some of his most intimate friends, 
namely Gonon, Clinias, and Hipponicus, that he in- 
tended only to abolish the debts, and not to meddle 
with the lands. These friends of his hastening to 

* The Athenians bad a custom of fixing up billets, to show 
that houses or lands were mortgaged. ^ 
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fiitcke thdf sdvantage of the secret^ befiore tfa« de* 
cree took place, borrowed large sums of the rieb, 
and purchased estates with them. Afterwards, 
when the decree was published, they kept tlieir pos- 
sessions without paying the money they had taken 
up ; which brought great reflections upon Solon, as 
if he had not been imposed upon with the rest, but 
were rather an accomplice in the fraud* This charge, 
however, was soon removed, by his being the first 
to comply with the law, and remitting a debt of five 
falentSj which he had out at interest. Others, among 
t^hom is- Polyzelus the Rhodian, say it was fifteen 
talents. But his friends went by the name of Chreo- 
copidce or debt-cutters ever after. . 

The method he took satisfied neither the poor nor * 
the rich. The latter were displeased t>y the cancel- 
ing of their bonds ; and the former at not finding a 
division of lands: upon this they had fixed their 
hopes, and they • complained that he had not, like 
Lycurgus, made all the citizens equal in estate. 
Lycurgus, however, being the eleventh from Her- 
cules, and having reigned many years in Lacedaemon, 
had acquired great authority, interest, and friends, 
of which he knew very well how to avail himself in 
setting up a new form of government Yet he was 
obliged ,to have recourse to force rather than persua- ' 
sion, and had an eye struck out in the dispute, be- 
fore he could bring it to a lasting settlement, and 
establish such an union and equality, as left neither 
rich nor poor in the city. On the other hand, Solon's 
estate was but moderate, not superior to that of some 
commoneF9, and therefore he attempted not to erect 
soch a commonwealth as that of Lycurgus, consi- 
dering it as out of his power : he proceeded as far 
as he thought he coula be supported by the confi- 
dence the people had in his probity and wisdom« 

That he answered not the expectations of the ge« 

VOL.1. BB 
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neralilv, but ofFendfed them by faUiog short, appears 
from these yerses of his. 

Those eyes with joy once sparklini; as they Tiew'd me, 
With cold, oblique regard behold me now. 

And a little after 

^Yet who but Solon 

Could have spoke peace to their tmnultdoin wayes, 
And not have sunk beneath them ? 

But being soon sensible of the utility of the decree, 
they laid aside their complaints, offered a public sa- 
crifice, which they callea seisacthia, or the sacrifice 
of the discharge, and constituted Solon lawgiver and 
superintendant of the commonwealth ; committing 
to him the regulation not of a part only, but the 
whole, magistracies, assemblies, courts of judicature, 
and senate ; and leaving him to determine the qua- 
lification, i^umber, and time of meeting for them all, 
as well as to abrogate or continue the former con- 
stitutions, at his pleasure. 

First then, he repealed the laws of Draco % ez- 

* Draco was archon in the second, though some say in the 
last year of the thirty-ninth olympiad, about the year before 
Christ 62S. Though the name of this great man occurs fre- 
quently in history, yet we no where find so much as ten lines 
together concerning him and his institutions. He may be con- 
sidered as the first legislator of the Athenians $ for the laws, 
or rather precepts, of Triptolemus were very few, viz. Ho* 
nowr your parents ; worship the gods ; hurt not animals; Draco 
was the first of the Greeks that punished adultery with death; 
and he esteemed murder so high a crime, tliat to imprint a 
deep abhorrence of it in the minds of men, he ordained that 
process should be carried on even against inanimate things, if 
they accidentally caused the death of any person. But besides 
murder and adultery, which deserved death, he made a number 
of smaller oflTences capital ; and that brought almost aU hb 
laws into disuse. The extravagant severity of them, like an 
edge too finely ground, hindered his thesmoi^ aihe called them, 
from striking deep. Porphyry (do abstinent,) has preserved 
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cept those concerning murder, because of the severity 
of the punishments they appointed, which for almost 
all offences were capital ; even those that were con- 
victed of idleness were to suffer death, and such as 
stole only a few apples or pot-herbs, were to be 
punished in the same manner as sacrilegious persons 
and murderers. Hence a sayinff of Demades, who 
lived long after, was much admired, that Draco 
wrote his laws Tiot with ink, but tcith blood. And he 
himself being asked. Why he made death the ptn- 
mshmevU for most offences^ answered, SmaU ones de- 
serve it, and I can find no greater for the most 
heinous. 

I|i the next place, Solon took an estimate of the 
estates of the citizens ; intending to leave the great 
offices in the hands of the rich, but to give the rest 
of the people a share in other departments which 
they had not before. Such as had a yearly income 
of five hundred measures in wet and dry goods, he 
placed in the first rank, and called them Penta- 
cosiomedimni* : The second consisted of those that 
could keep a horse, or whose lands produced three 
hundred measures ; these were of the equestrian 
order, and called Hippodatelountes. And those of 

oae of them concerning ct'iTine worbbip, ** It is an everlasting; 
law in Attica, that the gods are to be worshiped, and the 
heroes also, according to the customs of our ancestors, and in 
private only with a proper address, first fruits, and annual 
libations/' 

• The PentacoHomedimni paid a talent to the public trea- 
sury ; the Hippodatelountesy as the word signifies, were obliged 
to find a horse, and to serve as cavalry in the wars; the Zeu- 
gitce were so called, as being a middle rank between the 
knights and those of the lowest order (for rowers who have 
the middle bench between the thalamites and the Thranites, 
are called ZeugUa;) and though the Thetea had barely each a 
vote in the general assemblies, yet that (as Plutarch observes) 
appeared in time to be a great privilege, most causes being 
brought by appeal before the people. 
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the third class, who had but two hundred measures, 
were called ZeujgiUB. The rest were named Thetes^ 
and not admitted to any office; they had only a 
right to appear and give their vote in the general 
assembly of the people. This seemed at first but a 
slight privilege, but afterwards showed itself a mat- 
ter of great importance : for most causes came at 
last to be decided by them ; and in such matters as 
were under the cognizance of the magistrates there 
lay an appeal to the people. Besides, he is said to 
have drawn up his laws in an obscure and ambigu- 
ous manner, on purpose to enlarge the authority of 
the popular tribunal. For as they could not adjust 
their difference by the letter of the law, they were 
obliged to have recourse to living judges ; I mean 
the whole body of citizens, who thefefor,e had all 
controversies brought before them, and were in '% 
manner superior to the laws. Of this equality \i» 
liimself takes notide in these words. 

By me the people held their native rights 
Unii^jured, uooppress'd — The great restrainM ' 

From lawless violence, and the poor from rapine, 
By me, their matual shield. 

Desirous yet farther to strengthen the common peo- 
ple, he impowered any man whatever to enter an ac* 
tion for one that was injured. If a person was 
^saulted, or suffered damage or violence, another 
that was able and willing to do it, might prosecute 
the offender. Thus the lawgiver wisely accustomed 
the citizens, as members of one body, to feel and 
to. resent one another's injuries. And we are told of 
a saying of his agreeable to this law : being asked. 
What city was best modeled ? he answered, Tliat, 
where those who are not injured are no less ready to 
prosecute and punish offenders than those who are. 
When these points were adjusted, he established 
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the eouDcil of the areapagus*^ which was to consist 
of such as had borne the office of archon f, and him- 
self was one of the number. But observing that 
the people, now di8.charged from their debts, grew 
insolent and imperious, he proceeded to constitute 
another council or senate, of four hundred^, a hun*- 

* The court of arwpagut^ though settled long before, had 
lost much of its power by Draco's preferring the ephetas. In 
aocient times, and till Solon became legislator, it consisted of 
sacb persons as were most conspicuous ia the state for their 
wealth, power, and probity ; but Solon' made it a rule that 
inch only should have a seat in it as had borne the office of 
4irchon, This had the effect he designed, it raised the reputa- 
tion of the ar&opagites very high, and rendered their decrees 
so venerable, that none contested or repined at them through 
a long course of ages. 

f After the extinction of the race of the Medontide, the 
Athenians made the office of archon annual ; and instead of 
one, they created nine archons. By the latter expedient, they 
provided against the too great power of a single person, as by 
the former they toolc away all apprehension of the archong 
setting up for sovereigns. In one word, they .attained now 
what they had long sought, the making their supreme magi»i 
trates dependent on the people. This remarliable asra of the 
completion of the Athenian democracy was, according to the 
Marmora, in the first year of the xxivth olympiad, before 
Christ 684. That these magistrates might however retain suf- 
ficient authority and dignity, they had high titles and great ho- 
nours annexed to their offices. The first was styled by way 
of eminence The archon, and the year was distinguished by 
his name. The second was called Basileus, that is king; for 
they chose to have that title considered as d secondary one. 
This officer bad the care of religion. The third had the name 
of Polemarchj for war was his particular province. The other 
six had the title of Thesmotheite^ and were considered as the 
guardians of their laws, fheae archons continued till the time 
of the emperor Callienns. 

^ The number of tribes was increased by Calisthenes to ten, 
after he had driven out the Pisistratidse ^ and then this senate 
consisted of five hundred, fifty being chosen out of each tribe. 
Towards the close of the year the president of each tribe 
gave in a list of candidates, out of whom the senatprs were 
clectpd ^y lot. The senators then appointed the qfficers 

B B 2 
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dred out of each ttibe, by whom all affairs were to 
be previously considered ; 'and ordered that no mat* 
ter, without tt^ir approbation, should be laid before 
the general assembly. In the muean time the high 
court of the areoptigus were to< be the inspectors 
and guardians of the laws. Thus he supposed the 
commonwealth, secured by two councils, as by two 
anchors, would be less liable to be shaken by tu- 
multSy and the people would become more orderly 
and peaceable. Most writers, as we have observed, 
affirm that the council of the areopagmy^au of So^ 
Ion's appointing: and it seems greatly to confirm 
their assertion, that Draco has .made no mention of 
the areopagUes, but in capital causes constantly ad- 
dresses-himself to the ephetis: yet the eighth law of 
Solon's thirteenth table is set down in these very 
words, Whoever were declared infamous before So- 
UnCs archomhipf let them be restored in honovr, ex- 
cept such as having been condemned in the areopagus, 
or by the epheta, or by the kings in the Prytaneum, 
for murder or robbery, or attempting to usurp the go- 
'Vemment, had fled their country, before this law was 
made. This on the contrary shows that before So- 
lon was chief magistrate and deUvered his laws, the 
council of the areopagus was in being. For who 
could have been condemned in the areopagus before 
Solon's time, if he was the first that erected it into 
a court of judicature ? Unless, perhaps, there be 
some obscurity or deficiency in the text, and the 
. meaning be, that such as have been convicted of 
crimes that are now cognizable before the areopa- 

called prjftanes. The prytanes, while the senate consisted of 
500, were 50 in number ; and, for the avoiding of confusion, 
ten of these presided a week, during which space they were 
ctUIed praidri, and out of them an epistaies or president was 
chosen, whose office lasted but one day. 
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piies, the ephetiJB*, and prytaties, shall continue in- 
famous, iVhilst others are restored. Bnt this I sob- 
mit to the judgment of the reader. 

The most peculiar and surprising of his other 
laws, is that which declares the man infamous who 
standsr neutep in. time of seditionf. It seems,. he 
would not have us he indifferent and unaffected wkh 
the fate of the puUic, when our own concerns^ are 
upon a safe bottt^ ; nor when we ape- m health, ibd 
insensible to the distempers and griefs of our coiim 
try. He would have us espouse ; the b^ter and 
juster cause, and hazard every •thibg' in defence, of it; 
rather than wait in safety to see .which «ide the vio-i 
tory will inoline to. That law toc^setos qyiteri^ 
culous and absurd, which penpits: a rich heiilress, 
whose husband happens to he impotent, to console 
herself with lus nearest relations. . Yet some say^ 
this law was very properly leveled* against, (hose^ 
who, conscious of. their own inabilityyinttlcli witl^ 

•.II.' I . . • ' ■ • 

* The tpheta ivere first appointed- in. the .reign of Dem^^ 
l^hoD, the son of Theseus, for the trying of wilful murders 
and cases of manslaughter. They consisted at first of fifty 
Athenians and as many Arglves; but Draco excluded thb 
Aiigivis, and ordered that it should be composed of fifity*oDe 
Athenians, who were all to be turned of fifty years of ag^ 
He also fixed their authority above that of the areopagites ; 
but Solon brought them under that court, and limited their 
jurisdiction. , 

f Aultts Gellius, who has preserved the very words of this 
i^w, adds, that one who so stood neuter, should lose his houses, , 
bis country, and estate, and be sent out an exile. NocL AUic^ 
1. ii. c. 12. 

Plutarch in another place condemns this law, but Gellius 
highly commends it, and assigns this reason — The wise and 
just, as well as the envious and wicked, being obliged . to , 
choose some side, matters were easily accommodated ; whereag 
if the latter only, as is generally the case with other cities, had 
the management of factions, they would, for private reasons, 
be continually kept up, to the great hurt, if not the utter ruin 
of the state. 
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lidiresses for the sake of the portion^ and under 
eoloor of law do violence to nature. For when 
they know that such heiresses may make choice of 
others to grant their favours to, they will either let 
those matches alone, or if they do many in that 
manner, they must suffer the shame of thetr avarice 
and dishonesty. It is right that the heiress should 
not have liberty to phoose at large but only amongst 
her husband's relations, that the child which is born 
may at least belong to his kindred and family^ 
Agreeable to this is the direction, that the bride and 
bridegroom should be shut up together and eat of 
the same quince*; and that the husband of an 
heiress should approach her at least three times in a 
month. For, though they may happen not to have 
children, yet it is a mark of honour an^ regard due 
from a man to the chaslity of his wife : it removes 
many uneasinesses, and prevents differences from 
proceeding to an absolute oreach. 

In all other marriages, he ordered that no dowries 
should be given : the bride was to bring with her 
only three suits of clothes, and some household stuff 
of small value t* For he did not choose that mar- 
riages should be made with mercenary or venal 
views, but would have that union cemented by the 
endearment of children, and every other instance of 
love and friendship. Nay, Dionysius himself, when 
his mother desired to be married to a young Syra- 
. cusan, told her, He had, indeed, hy hU tyranny, 
broke through the laws of his country, but he could not 

* The eating of the qaince, which was not pecoliar to an 
heiress and her hasband, (for all new married people eat it) 
implied that their discourses ought to be pleasant to each other, 
that frait making the l)reath sweet. 

f The bride brought with her an earthen pan called pAro- 
^ef eon, wherein barley was parched; to signify that she under- 
took the business of the house, and would do her part towards 
Pfoviding for the family. 
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ireak those of nature, 6y couTttenancing so diq>ropor^ 
tixmed a match. And surely such disorders should 
not be tolerated in aay state, nor such matches 
where there is no equality oi years, or inducements 
of love, or probability that the end of marriage will, 
be answeredi. So that to an old man who marries a. 
young woman,, some .prudept magistrate or lawgiveiy 
might express himself in the words addressed to 
Philoctetes, 

Poof soul ! how fit art thoa to marry ! 

And if he found a young man in the house of a rich 
old woman, like a partridge, growing fat in his pri- 
vate services, he would remove him to s^ome young 
virgin who wanted a husband. But enough of this. 

That law pf Solon s is also justly commended, 
which forbids men to speak ill of the dead. For 
piety requires us to consider the deceased as sacred; 
justice calls upon us to spare those that are not in 
being : and good policy, to prevent the perpetuating 
of hatred. He forbad his people also to revil(^ th& 
living, in a temple, in a court of justice, in the greal^ 
assembly of the people, (ur at the pubUc games. He 
that ofiended in this respect, wa,s.,to pay three 
drachvMis to the person injured, and two to the pub- 
lic. Never to restrain anger is, indeed, a proof of 
weakness or want of breeding ; and always to guard 
against it very difficult, and to some persons impos- 
sible. Now, what is enjoined by law should be 
practicable, if the legislator desires to punish a few 
to some good purpose, and not many to no purpose. 

His law concerning wills has likewise its merit. 
F.or before his time Che Athenians were not allowed 
to. dispose of their estates by will ; the houses and 
other substance of the deceased were to remaiH 
among his relations. But he permitted any one that 
}]yad not children, to leave his possessions .to whom 
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he pleased ; thus preferring the tie of friendship to 
that of kindred^ and choice to necessity, he gave 
every man the full and free disposal of his own. 
Yet he allowed not all sorts of legacies, but those 
only that were not extorted by frenzy, the conse- 
quence of disease or poisons, by imprisonment or 
violence, or the persuasions of a wife. For he con- 
ndered inducements that operated against reason, as 
no better than force: to be deceived was with him 
the same thing as to be compelled ; and he looked 
upon pleasure to be as great a perverter as pain *• 

He regulated, moreover, the journeys of women, 
their mournings and sacrifices, and endeavoured to 
keep them clear of all disorder and excess. They 
were not to go out of town with more than three 
habits ; the provisions they carried with them, were 
not to exceed the value of an dbohu; their basket 
was not to be above a cubit high : and in the night 
they were not to travel but in a carriage, with a 
torch before them. At funerals they were forbid to 
tear themselves t» ttnd no hired mourner was to utter 
lamentable notes, or to act any thing else that 
tended to excite sorrow. They were not permitted 
to sacrifice an ox on those occasions; or to, bury 

* He likewise ordained that adopted persons should make 
oo will, but as soon as they had children lawfuUy begotten, they 
were at liberty to return into the family whence they were 
adopted ; or if they continued in it to their death, the estates 
reverted to the relations of the persons who adopted them. 
Dbuosth. in OraL LepHn, 

f Demosthenes (in Timocr») recites Solon*s directions as to 
funerals as follows : *^ Let the dead bodies be laid out in the 
house, according as the deceased gave order, and the day foL> 
lowiog before sunrise carried forth. Whilst the body U car- 
rying to the grave let the men go before, the women follow. 
It shall not be lawful for any woman to enter upon the goods 
of the dead, and to follow the body to the grave, under three- 
score years of age, except such as are within the degrees of 
cou:.ins " 
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more than three g;arments with the , body ; or to visit 
any tombs beside those of their own family, except 
at the time of interment. Most of these things are 
likewise forbidden by our laws, with the addition of 
this circumstance, that those who offend in such a 
manner are fined by the censors of the, women, as 
giving way to weak passions and childish sorrow. 

Asjthe city was filled with persons who assembled 
from all parts, on account of the great security ia 
which people lived in Attica, Solon observing this, 
and that tne country withal was poor and barren, 
and that merchants who traffic by sea, do not use 
to import their goods wh^re they can have nothing 
in exchange, turned the attention of the citizens to 
manufactures. For this purpose he made a law, thai 
no son should be obliged to maintain his father, if he 
had not taught him a trade*. As for Lycurgus, 
whose city was clear of strangers, and whose coun- 
try, according to Euripides, was sufficient for twice 
tHe number of inhalntants ; where thefe was, more- 
over, a multitude of Heiaies, who were not only to 
be kept constantly employed, but to be humbled 
and worn out by servitude ; it was right for him to 
set the citizens free from laborious and mechanic 
arts, and to employ them in arms, as the only art fit 
for them to learn and exercise. But Solon, rather 
adapting his laws to the state of his country, than 
his country to his laws, and perceiving that the soil 
of Attica, which hardly rewarded the husbandman's 
labour, was far from being capable of maintaining a 
lazy multitude, ordered Uiat trades should be ac- 
counted honourable ; that the council of the areapa- 

* He that was thrice convicted of idleness, was to be de- 
clared infamous. Herodotus (I. yIi.) and Diodonis Siculos 
(1. i.) a^ree that a law of this kind was in ase in Egypt. It ii 
probable therefore that Solon, who was thoroughly aGljiiainted 
with the learning of that nation, borrowed it from them. 
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gu8 should examine into every man's means of sob^ 
sisting, and chastise the idle. 

But that law was more rigid, which (as Hera- 
elides of Pontus informs us) excused bastards from 
relieving their fathers. Nevertheless, the man that 
disregards so honourable a state as marriage does 
not take a woman for the sake of children, but 
merely to indnlee his appetite. He has, therefore, 
kis reward; and there remains no pretence for him 
to upbraid those children, whose very Inrtb he has 
made a reproach to them. 

In truth, his laws coneeming women, inr general 
appear very absurd. For he permitted anv one to 
kilf an adulterer taken in the tact*; but if a man 
, committed a rape upon a free woman, he was only 
to be fined a hundred drachmas ; if he gained his 
purpose by persuasion, twenty: but prostitutes were 
excepted, because they have their price. And he 
would not allow them to sell a daughter or sister, 
unless she were taken in an act of dishonour before 
narriage. But to punish the same fault sometimes 
in a- severe and rigorous manner, and sometimes 
lightly, and as it were in sport, with a trivial fine, is 
not agreeable to reason: unless the scarcity of 
money in Athens, at that time, made a pecuniary 
mulct a heavy one. And indeed in the valuation of 
things for the sacrifice, a sheep and a medimnus of 
corn were reckoned each at a drachma only. To 
tiie victor in the Isthmean games, he appointed a 
peward of a hundred drachmas; and to the victor in 
the Olympian, five hundredf* He that caught a he- 

« No adulteress was to adorn herself, or to assist at the 
public sacrifices ; and in case she did, he gave liberty to any 
one to tear her clothes off her back, and beat her into the 
bargain. 

+ At the same time he contracted the rewards bestowed 
upon wrestlers, esteeming such gratnittes useless and dan- 
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trolf, was to have five drachmas: ke that took a she 
wolf, one : and the former sum (as Demetrius Pl|a- 
lereus asserts) was the value of an ox, the latter of a 
sheep* Though the prices which he tixes in his six- 
teenth table for select victims, were probably much 
higher Uian ^he common, yet they are small in 
comparison of the present. The Athenians of old 
were great enemies to wolves, because their country 
was better for pasture than tillage : and some say 
their tribes had not their names from the sons of Ion, 
but from the different occupations they followed ; the 
soldiers being called hoplita, the artificers ergades; 
and of the other two, the husbandmen telemtes; and 
the graziers (egicares. 

As Attica was not supplied with water from 
perennial rivers, lakes, or springs*, but chiefly by 
wells dug for that purpose, he made a law, that 
where there was a public well^ all within the distance 
of four furlongs, should make use of it : but where 
the distance was greater, they were to provide a 
well of their own. And if they dug ten fathoms 
deep in their own ground, and could find no water, 
they had liberty to fill a vessel of six gallons twice 
a day at their neighbour s. Thus he thought it pro- 
per to assist persons in real necessity, but not to en* 
courage idleness. His regulations with respect to 
the planting of trees were also very judicious. He 
that planted any tree in his field, was to place it at 
least five feet from his neighbour's ground ; and if it 
was a fig tree or an olive, nine ; for these extend 
their roots farther than others, and their neighbour* 

geroDs ; as tbey tended to encourage idleness by putting men 
upon wasting that time in exercises which ought to be spent 
in providing for their families. 

* Strabo tells us there was a spring of fresh water near the 
Lycaeum ; but the soil of Attica in general was dry, and the 
rivers Ilissus and Eridamus did not run constantly. 

VOL. 1. C C 
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bood is fNrejttdicial to scmie trees, not only as tbey 
take away the noarishment, but as their effluvia is 
noxious. He that would dig a pit or a ditch, wa» ta 
dig it as far from another man's ground, as it was 
deep : and if any one would raise stocks of bees, he 
was to place them three hundred feet from those al- 
ready raised by another. 

Of all the products of the earth, he allowed none to 
be sold to strangers, but oil : and whoever presumed 
to export any thing else, the archon was sQlemi|]y to 
declare him accursed, or to pay himself a hundred 
drachm€ts into the public treasury. This law is in 
1^ first table. And therefore it is not absolutely 
improbable, wl^&^ some affirm, that the exportation 
of tigs was formerly forbidden, and that the informer 
against the delinquents was called a fyeaphant. 

He likewise enacted a law for reparation of damage 
received from beasts. A dog that had iHt a man was 
to be delivered up bound to a log of four cubits long*; 
an agreeable contrivance for security against such 
an animal. 

But the wisdom of the law concerning the natu- 
ralizing of foreigners, is a little dubious; because it 
forbids the freedom of the city to be granted to any 
but such as are for ever exiled from their own coun- 
try, or transplant themselves to Athens with their 
whole family, for the sake of exercising some manual 
trade. This, we are told, he did, not with a view to 
keep strangers at a distance, but rather to invite them 
to Athens, upon the sure hope of being admitted to 
the privilege of citizens : and he imagined the settle- 

* This law, and several others of So1on*s, were taken into 
the tweWe tables. In the consulate of T. Romilius and C. 
Vetarius, in the year of Rome S93, the Romans sent deputies 
to Athens, to transcribe his laws, and tliose of the other law- 
given of Greece, in order to form thereby a body frf lawi for 
Rome. 
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meiit of tbose might be entirely depended upoUf who 
had been^ driren from their natiye country, or had 
quitted it by choice. 

That law is peculiar to Solon, which regulates the 
going to entertainments made at the public charge, 
by him called parasitien*. For he does not allow 
the same person to repair to them often, and he lays 
a penalty upon such as refuse to go when invited ; 
looking upon the former as a mark of epicurism, and 
the latter of contempt of the public. 

All his laws were to continue in force for a hun- 
dred years, and were written upon wooden tables 
,which might be turned round in the oblong cases 
that contained them. Soine small remains of them 
are preserved in the Prytaneum lo this day. They 
were called cyrbes, as Aristotle tells us ; and Gra- 
tinus, the comic poet, thus speaks of them : 

By the great names of Solon and of Draco, 
Whose cyrbes now but serve to boil our pulse. 

Some say, those tables were properly called cyrbes, 
on which were written the rules for religious rites 
and sacrifices and the other axones. The senate, in 
a body, bound themselves by>oath to establish the 
laws of Solon ; and the thestnothetce, or guardians of 
the laws, severally took an oath in a particular form, 
by the stone in the market-place, that for every law 
they broke, each would dedicate a golden statue at 
Delphi of the same weight with himself f. 

« In the first ages the name of parasite was venerable and 
sacred, for it properly signified one that was a messmate at 
the table of sacrifices. There were in Greece several persons 
particularly honoured with this title, much like those whom 
the Romans called epulones, a religious order instituted by 
Numa. Solon ordained that every tribe should offer a sacri- 
fice once a month, and at the end of the sacrifice make a pub- 
lic entertainment, at which all who wereiof that tribe should 
be obliged to assist by turns. 

-I- Gold io Solon's time was so scarce In Greece, that when 
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Observing the irregularity of the months*, and 
that the moon neither rose nor set at the same time 
with the sun, as it pften happened that in the same 
day she overtook and passed by him, he ordered 
that day to be called hene lu$i nea (the old and the 
new); assigning the part of it before .the conjuno- 
tion, to the old month, and the rest to the beginning 
of the new. He seems, therefore, to have been the 
first who understood that verse in Homer, which 
makes mention of a day wherein the old month ended, 
and the new began-f. 

The day following he called the 7*eir moon. After 
the twentieth he counted not by adding, but sub^ 
tracting, to the thirtieth, according to the decreasing 
phases of the moon. 

the Spartaos were ordered by tht oracle to gild the. face of 
Apollo*s statue, they inquired in vain for gold all over Greece, 
and were directed by the pythoness to bny some of Croesus 
king of Lydia. 

* Solon discovered the falseness >of Thales*8 maxim, that 
the moon performed her revolution in thirty days, and found 
that the true time was twenty-nine days and a half. He di- 
rected, therefore, that each of the twelve months should be ac- 
counted twenty-nine or thirty days alternately. By this means 
a lunar year was formed, of 354 days ; and to reconcile it to 
the solar year, he ordered a month of twenty-two days to be 
intercalated every two years, and at the end of the second two 
years, he directed that a month of twenty-three days should 
be intercalated. He likewise engaged the Athenians to divide 
their months into three parts, styled the beginning, middlings 
and ending; each of these consisted of ten days, when the 
qaonth was thirty flays long, and the last of nine, when it was 
nine-audrtwenty days Jong. Iq speakipg qf the two first 
parts, they reckoned according to the usual order of numbers, 
viz. the first, &c. day of the moon beginning ; the first, second, 
&c. of the moon middling; but with respect to the last pare 
pf the month, they reckoned backwards, that is, instead of 
saying the first, second, &c. day of the moon ending, they said 
the tenth, ninth, &c. of the moon ending. This is a cir^uin- 
ytance which should be carefully attended tp. 

t Odysi,xiv, 168, 



When his laws took place *, Solon had his Tisitors 
every day, finding fault with some of them, and 
commending others, or advising him to make certain 
additions, or retrenchments. But the greater part 
came to desire a reason for this or that article, or a 
clear and precise explication of the meaning and 
design. Sensible that he could not well excuse him- 
self from complying with their desires, and that, if 
he indulged their importunity, the doing it might 
give offence, he determined to withdraw from the 
difficulty, and to get rid at once of their cavils and 
exceptions. For, as he himself observes. 

Not all the greatest enter prize can please. 

Under pretence, therefore, of traffic, he set sail for 
another country, having obtained leave of the Athe- 

* Plutarch has only mentioned such of Solon's laws as he 
thought the most singular and remarkable ; Diogenes, Lai^r- 
tius, and Demosthenes, have given us account of some others 
that ought not to be forgotten. — **^ Let not the guardian live in 
the same house with the mother of his wards. Let not the 
tuition of minors be committed to him who is next after them 
In the inheritance. Let not an engraver keep the impression 
of a seal which he has engraved. Let him that puts out the 
eye of a man who has but one, lose both his own. If an ar- 
chon is taken in' liquor, let him be put to death. Let him who . 
refuses to maintain his father and mother, be infamous : and 
so let him that has consumed his patrimony. Let him who re- 
fuses to f:o to war, flies, or behaves cowardly, be debarred the 
precincts of the forum and places of public worship. If a 
jraan surprises his wife in adultery, and lives with her after- 
wards, let him be deeined infamous. Let him who frequents 
the houses qf lewd women, be debfirred from speaking in the 
assemblies of the people. Let a pander be pursued, and put 
to death if taken. If any man steal in the daytime, let him 
be carried to the eleven officers; if in the night, it shall be 
Jawful to kill him in the act, or to wound him in the pursuit, 
and carry him to the aforesaid officers : if he steals common 
things, let him pay double, and if the convictor thinks &t,be 
exposed in chains five days; if he is guilty of sacrilege, let 
him be put to death." 

c c 2 
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nians for ten years absence. In that time he hoped 
his laws would become familiar to them. 

His first voyage was to Egypt,, where he abode 
some time, as he himself relates. 

On the Canopian shore, by Nile's deep mouth. 

There he conversed upon points of philosophy with 
Psenophis the Heliopolitan, and Senchis the Saite, 
the mpst learned of the Egyptian priests; apd having 
an account from them of the Atlantic island* (as 
Plato informs us) he attempted to describe it to the 
Grecians in a poem. From Egypt he sailed to Cy- 
prus, and there was honoured with the best regards 
of Philocyprus, one of the kings of that island, who 
reigned over a small city built by Demophon the son 
of Theseus, near the river Clarius, in 9, strong situa- 
tion indeed, but very indifferent soil. As there was 
an agreeable plain below, Solon persuaded him to 
build a larger and pleasanter city there, and to re- 
move the inhabitants of the other to it. He also 
assisted iii laying out the whole, and building it in 

* Plato finished this history frQm Solon's memoirs, as may 
be seen in his Timasus, and Critiat. He pretends that this At- 
lantis, an island situated In the Atlantic ocean, was bigger than 
Asia and Africa, and that, notwithstanding' its vast extent, it 
was drowned in one day and night. Diodorus Siculu^ says, 
the Carthaginians, who discovered it, made it death foe any 
ptte to settle in it. Amidst a number of conjectures conct^rn- 
ing it, one of the most probable is, that in those days the Afri- 
cans bad some knowledge of America. Another opinion, 
worth mentioning, is, that the Atlantides, or Fortunate islaqds, 
Were what we now call the Canaries. Homer thus des<:ribe8 
ibem. 

Stern winter smiles on that auspicious clime : 

The fields are florid with unfading prime. 

From the bleak pole no winds inclement blow, 

Mould the round hail or flake the fleecy snaw $ 

^ut froni the breezy deep the blessM inhale 

Tht fragrant murmurs of the western gale. Por». 
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the best manner for convenience and defence: so 
that Philocyprus in a short time had it so well pep- 
pled, as to excite the envy of the other princes. 
And therefore, though the former city vras called 
Aipeia, yet in honour of Solon, he called the new 
one Soli. He himself speaks of the building of 
this city, in his elegies, addressing himself to Philo-* 
Cyprus : 

For you be long the Solian throne decreed ! 
For you a race of prosperous sons succeed 1 . 
If in those scenes, to her so justly dear. 
My hand a blooming city help*'d to rear. 
May the sweet voice of smiling Venus bless. 
And speed me home with honours and success! 

As for his interview with Croesus, some pretend to 
prove from chronology, that it is fictitious. ' But 
since the story is so famous, and so well attested, 
nay, (what is more) so agreeable to Solon's charac* 
ter, so worthy of his wisdom and magnanimity, I 
cannot prevail with myself to reject it for the sake of 
certain chronological tables, which thousands are 
correcting to this day, without being able to bring 
them to any certainty. Solon, then, is said to have 
gone to Sardis at the request of Croesus ; and when 
he came there, he was affected much in the same 
manner as a person born in an inland country, when 
he first goes to see the ocean : for as he takes every 
great river he comes to for the sea ; so Solon, as he 
passed through the court, and saw many of the no- 
biUty richly dressed, and walking in great pomp' 
amidst a crowd of attendants and guards, took each 
of them for Croesus. At last when he was con- 
ducted into the presence, he found the king set off 
with whatever can be imagined curious and valu- 
able, either in beauty of colours, elegance of golden 
prnaments, or splendour of jewels ; in order that the 
grandeur and variety of the scene might be an 
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Striking as possible. Solon, standing over against 
the throne, was not at all surprised, nor did he pay 
those compliments that were expected ; on the con- 
trary, it was plain to all persons of discernment that 
he despised such vain ostentation and littleness of 
pride. Croesus then ordered his treasures to be 
opened, and his magnificent apartments and furni- 
ture to be shown him ; but this was quite a needless 
trouble ; for Solon in one view of the king was able 
to read his character. When he had seen all, and 
was conducted back, Croesus asked him. If he had 
ever beheld a happier man than he? Solon answered. 
He hadf, and that the person was one Tellus, a plain 
but worthy citizen of Athens, who left valuable chil- 
dren behind him; and who having been above the 
want of necessaries all his life, died gloriously fight' 
i^ f^ ^^ country. By this time he appeared to 
Croesus to be a strange uncouth kind of rustic, who 
did not measure happiness by the quantity of gold 
and silver, but could prefer the life and death of a 
private and mean person to his high dignity and 
power. However, he asked him again. Whether^ 
after TeUus, he knew another happier man in the 
world? Solon answered, Yes, Cleobis and Biton, 
famed for their brotherly affection, and dutiful be- 
^ haviour to their mother ; for the oxen not being ready, 
they put themselves in the harness, and drew their 
mother to Juno's temple, who was extremely happy 
in having such sons, and moved forward amidst the 
blessings of the people. After the sacrifice they 
drank a cheerful cup with their friends, and then 
laid down to rest, but rose no more ; for they died in 
the night without sorrow or pain, in the midst of so 
much glory. Well! said Croesus, now highly dis- 
pleased, and do you not then rdtik us in the number 
of happy men^ Solon, unwilling either to flatter 
him, or to exasperate him ixkore, replied, King of 
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Lydia, as God has given the Greeks a moderate pro-* 
portion of other things^ so Hkeume he has favoured 
them unth a democratic spirit and a liberal kind of 
wisdom, which has no taste for the splendours of 
royalty. Moreover , the vicissitudes of life suffer us 
not to he elated by any present good fortune, or to 
admire that felicity which is liable to change. Fu-^ 
turity carries for every man many various arid wwccr- 
tain events in its bosom. He, therefore, whom heaven 
blesses with success to the last, is in our estimation the 
happy man. But the happiness of him who still 
lives, and has the dangers of life to encounter, ap* 
pears to us no better than that of a champion be- 
fore the combat is determined, and while the crown is 
uncertain. With these words Solon departed, leav* 
ing Croesus chagrined, but not instructed. 

At that time JBsop, the fabulist, was at the court 
of Croesus, who had sent for him, and caressed him 
not a little. He was concerned at the unkind re* 
ception Solon met with, and thereupon gave him this 
advice, A man should either not converse unth kings 
at all, or say what is agreeable to them : To which 
Solon replied. Nay, but he should either not do it at 
all, or say what is useful to them. 

Though Croesus at that tim^ held our lawgiver in 
contempt; yet when he was defeated in his wars 
with Cyrus ; when his city was taken, himself made 
prisoner, and laid bound upon the pile in order to be 
burned, in the presence of Cyrus and all the Persians, 
he cried out as loud as he possibly could, " Solon ! 
Solon I Solon !" Cvrus, surprised at this, sent to in* 
quire of him, " What god or man it was whom 
alone he thus invoked under so great a calamity V 
Croeshs answered without the least disguise, "He is 
one of the wise men of Greece, whom I sent for, not 
with a design to hear his wisdom; or to learn what 
might be of service to me, but that he might see and 
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extend the reputation of that glory, the loss of which 
I find a much greater misfortune, than the possession 
of it was a blessing. My exalted state was only an 
exterior advantage, the happiness of opinion ; but the 
reverse plunges me into real sufferings, and ends in 
misery irremediable. This was foreseen by that 
great man, who forming a conjecture of the future 
from what he then saw, advised me to consider the 
end of life, and not to rely or grow insolent upon un- 
certainties." When this was told Cyrus, who was a 
much wiser man than Crcesus, finding Solon's maxim 
confirmed by an example before him; be not only set 
Croesus at liberty, but honoured him with his protec- 
tion as long as be lived. Thus Solon had the glory 
of saving the life of one of these kings, and of in- 
structing the other. 

During his absence, the Athenians were much di- 
vided among themselves, Lycurgus being at the head 
of the low country*, Megacles, the son of Alcmasoo, 
of the people that lived near the seacoast, and Pi- 
sistratus of the mountaineers ; among which last was 
a multitude of labouring people, whose enmity was 
chiefly leveled at the rich. Hence it was, that 
though the city did observe Solon's laws, yet all ex- 
pected some change, and were desirous of another 
establishment; not in hopes of an equality, but with 
a view to be gainers by the alteration, and entirely to 
subdue those that differed from them. 

While matters stood thus, Solon arrived at Athens, 
where he was received with great respect, and still 
held in Veneration by all ; but by reason of his great 
age he had neither the strength nor spirit to act or 
speak in public as he had done. He therefore ap- 
plied in private to the heads of the factions, and en- 

♦ These three parties into which the Athenians were di- 
vided, viz. the Pediaei, the Parali, and Diacrii, have been 
mentioned in this life before. 
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deavottred to appease and reconcile them. Pisistra- 
tus seemed to give him greater attention than the 
rest; for Pisistratus had an affable and engaging 
manner. He was a liberal benefactor to the poor*; 
and even to his enemies he behaved with great can- 
dour. He counterfeited so dexterously the good 
qualities which nature had denied him, that he gained 
more credit than the real possessors of them, and 
stood foremost in the public esteem in point of mo- 
deration and equity, in zeal Tor the present govern- 
ment, and aversion to all that endeavoured at a 
change. With these arts he imposed upon the peo- 
ple : but Solon soon discovered his real character, 
and was the first to discern his insidious designs,* 
Yet he did not absolutely break with him, but en- 
deavoqred to soften him and advise him better ; de-^ 
daring both to him and others, that if ambition could 
but ^e banished from his soul, and he could be cured 
of his dej»ire of absolute power, there would not be 
a man better disposed, or a more worthy citizen in 
Athens. 

About this time Thespis began to change the 
form of tragedy, and the novelty of the thing at- 
tracted many spectators; for this was before any 
prize was proposed for those that excelled in this 
respect. Solon, who was always willing to hear and 
to learn, and in his old age more inclined to any 
thing that might divert and entertain, particularly to 
music and good fellowship, went to see Thespis him- 
self exhibit, as the custom of the ancient poets was. 
When the play was done, he called to Thespis, and 

* By the poor we are not to anderstaod soch as asked 
alms, for there were none such at Athens. ** in those days,*' 
says Isocrates, there was no citizen that died of want, or 
begged in the streets, to the dishonour oP the community/* 
This was owing to the laws against idleness and prodigality^, 
and the care which the areopagtu took that every man should 
have a vwible livelihood. 
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asked him. If hi was ftot ashamed to teU so many Utt 
before so great an assembly? Thespis answered, It 
was no great matter, if he spoke or acted so in jest. 
To which Solon replied, striking the ground violently 
with his staff, If we encourage such jesting as this, 
we shaU quickly find it in our contracts and agree" 
ments. 

Soon after this, Pisistratus having wounded him^ 
self for the purpose, drove in that condition into the 
market-place, and endeavoured to inflame the minds 
of the people, by telling them, his enemies had laid 
in wait for him, and treated him in that manner on 
account of his patriotism. Upon this, the multitude 
loudly expressed their indignation : but Solon came 
up, and thus accosted him. Son of Hippocrates, you 
act Homer's Ulysses but very indifferently: for he 
wounded himsetf to deceive his enemies, but you have 
dxme it to impose upon your countrymen. Notwith- 
standing this, the rabble were ready to take up arms 
for him :. and a general assembly of the people being 
summoned, Ariston made a motion, that a body- 
guard of fifty clubmen should be assigned him. 
Solon stood up and opposed it with many argu- 
ments, of the same kind with those he has left us in 
bis poems: 

You hang with rapture on his honey'd tongue. 
And again, 

Your art, to public interest ever blind* 
Your fozlike art sti^ centres in yourself. 

But when he saw the poor behave in a riotous man- 
ner, and determined to gratify Pisistratus at any 
rate, while the rich out of fear declined the opposi- 
tion, he retired with this declaration, that he had 
shown more wisdom than the former, in discerning 
what method should have been taken; and more 
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courage than the latter^ who did not wailt tlndet' 
standing, but spirit to oppose the establishment of a 
tyrant. The people having made the decree, did 
not curiously inquire into the number of guards 
which Pisistratus employed, but visibly connived at 
his keeping as many as he pleased, till he seized the 
citadel. When this was done, and the city in great 
confusion, Megacles, with the rest of the Alcmseonidae, 
immediately took to flight. But Solon, though he 
was now very old, and had none to second him, ap- 
peared in public, and addressed himself to the citi- 
zens, sometimes upbraiding them with their past in- 
discretion and dowardice, sometimes exhorting and 
encouraging them to stand up for their liberty. 
Then it was that he spoke those memorable words^ 
It would have been easier for them to repress the ad* 
vances of tyranny, and prevent its establishment ; but 
naio it was established and grown to some height, it 
would be more gloriotis to demolish it. However, 
finding that their fears prevented their attention to 
what he said, he returned to his own house, and 
placed his weapons at the street door, with these 
words, / have done all in my power to defend my 
country and its laws. This was his last public effort. 
Though some exhorted him to fly, he took no notice 
of their advice, but was composed enough to make 
verses, in which he thus reproaches the Athenians, . 

If fear or folly has your rights betray 'd, 

Let not the faalt on righteous heaven be laid. 

Yon gave them guards ; you raised your tyrants high. 

To' impose the heavy yoke that draws the heaving sigh. 

Many of his friends, alarmed at this, told him the 
tyrant would certainly put him ^ death for it, and 
asked him, what he trusted to, that he went such 
imprudent lengths : he answered, . To old age. 
However, when Pisistratus had fully established 
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himself, he made his court to Solon, and treated 
htm with 80 much kindness and respect, that Solon 
became, as it were, his counsellor, and gave sanction ' 
to many of his proceedings. He observed the 
greatest part of Solon's laws, showing himself the 
example, and obliging his friends to follow it. Thus 
when he was accused of murder before the court of 
areopagus, he appeared in a modest manner to make 
his defence ; but his accuser dropped the impeach- 
ment. He likewise added other laws, one of which 
was, that persons maimed in the wars should be 
maintained at the public charge. Yet this, Hera- 
clides tells us, was in pursuance of SoIon*s plan, who 
had decreed the same in the case of Thersippus. 
But according to Theophrastus, Pisistratus, not 
Solon, made the law against idleness, which produced 
at once greater industry in the country and tranquil- 
lity in the city. 

Solon, moreover, attempted in verse a large de- 
scription or rather fabulous account of the Atlantic 
Island *, which he had learned from the wise men of 
Sais, and which particularly concerned the Athe- 
nians ; but by reason of his age, not want of leisure 
(as Plato would have it) he was apprehensive the 
work would be too much for him, and therefore did 
not ffo through with it. These verses are a proof 
that business was not the hindrance : 

I grow in learoiog as I grow io years. 
And again. 

Wine, wit, afid beauty still tbeir charms bestow, 
Light all the shades of life, and ohe^r us as we gd. 

« This fable imported, that the people of Atlantis having 
subdued all Libya, and a great part of Europe, threatened 
Egypt and Greece ; but the Athenians making head against 
their victorious army, overthrew them in several engagement^, 
aud confined them to their own island. \ 
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Piato^ ambitious to cultivate and adorn the subject 
of the Atlantic Island, as a delightful spot in some^ 
fair field unoccupied, to which also he had some 
claim by his being related to Solon *, laid out mag- 
nificent courts and enclosures, and erected a grand 
entrance to it, such as no other story, fable, or poem 
eyer had. But as he began it late, he ended his life 
before the work ; so that the more the reader is de- 
lighted with the part that is written, the more regret 
he has to find it unfinished. As the temple of Jupiter 
Olympius in Athens is the only one that has not the 
last hand put toil, so the wisdom of Plato, amongst 
bis many excellent works, has left nothing imperfect 
but the Atlantic Island. 

Heraclides Ponticus relates that Solon liyed a 
considerable time after Pisistratus usurped the go- 
vernment ; but according to Phanias the Ephesian, 
not quite two years. For Pisistratus begai^ his 
tyranny in the archonship of Comias, and Phanias 
tells us, Solon died in the archonship of Hegestra- 
tus, the immediate successor to Comias. The story 
of his ashes t being scattered about the isle of 
Salamis, appears absurd and fabulous : and yet it is 
related by several authors of credit, and by Aristotle 
in particular. 

* Plato's mother was a descendant of the brother of 
80I00. 

-I- It )8 said by Diogenes Laertius, that this was done by 
his own order. In thus disposing of his remains, either Solon 
himself, or those who wrote his history, imitated tlie stor/ of 
Lycurgus, who left an express order that his ashes should be 
thrown into the sea. 
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Such is the character of Solon ; and therefore witb 
him we will compare Publicola, so called by the 
Roman people, in acknowledgment of his merit; for 
his paternal name ^ad Valerius. He was descended 
from that ancient Valerius*, who was the principal 
author of the union between the Romans and the 
Sabines. For he it was that most effectually per- 
suaded the two kings to come to a conference, and 
to settle their differences. From this man our Va- 
lerius deriving his extraction, distinguished himself 
by his eloquence and richest, even while Rome was 
yet under kingly government. His eloquence he 
employed with great propriety and spirit in defence 
of justice, and his riches in relieving the necessitous. 
Hence it was natural to conclude, that if the govern- 
ment should become republican |, his station in it 
would soon be one of the most eminent. 

When Tarquin the protid, who had made his way 
to the throne by the violation of all rights || divine 
and human, and then exercised his power as he 

* The first of his family, who settled at Rome, was Vale- 
rius Yolesus, a Sal/ioe ; or, as f<'e8tiis and the fasta CapUolini 
call him, Velusus. 

f Plutarch by this would insinuate, that arbitrary power 
is no friend to eloquence. And undoubtedly the want of 
liberty does depress the spirit, and restrain the force of ge^ 
nius: whereas, in republics and limited monarchies, full scope 
is given, as well as many occasions afTurded, to the richest 
vein of oratory. 

:( Governments, as well as other things, pushed to excessive 
lengths, often change to the contrary extreme. 

He made use of the body of his father-in-law, Serving 
TuUius, whom be had murdered, as a step to the throne. 
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acquired it, when, like an oppressor and a tyrant, he 
became odious and insupportable to the people ; 
they took occasion to revolt, from the unhappy fate 
of Lucretia, who killed herself on account of the 
rape committed upon her by the son of Tarqiiin *. 
Lucius Brutus, meditating a change of government, 
applied to Valerius first, and with his powerful as- 
sistance expelled the king and his family. Indeed, 
while the people seemed inclined to give one person 
the chief command, and to set up a general instead 
of a king, Valerius acquiesced, and willingly yielded 
the first place to Brutus, under whose auspices the 
republic commenced. But when it appeared that 
they Qould not bear the thought of being governed by 
a single person, when they seemed more ready to 
obey a divided authority, and indeed proposed and 
demanded to have two consuls at the head of the 
state, then he offered himself as a candidate for that 

* Livy tells as, that the desired her fa^er and husband to 
meet her at her own h6use. .With her father Lttcretins came 
Publius Valerius, afterwards Publicola, and with her husband 
Lucius Junius Brutus, and many other Romans of distinction. 
To them she disclosed in few words the whole matter, de- 
dared her 6rm resolution not to outlive the loss of her honour, 
and conjured them not to let the crime of Sextus Tarquinios 
^o unpunished. Then the heroine, notwithstanding their en- 
deavours to dissuade her from it, plunged a dagger in her 
breast. While the rest were filled with grief and consterna- 
tion, Brutus, who, till that time, h^ feigned himself an idiot, 
to prevent his being obnoxious to the tyrant, took the bloody 
poniard, and, showing it to the assembly, said, '* I swear by 
{bis blood, which was once so pure, and which nothing but the 
detestable villany of Tarquin could have polluted, that I will 
pursue L. Tarquinius the proud, his wicked wife, and their 
children, with fire and sword ; nor will ever suffer any of that 
family, or any other whatsoever, to reign at Rome. Ye gods I 
I call you to witness this my oath." At these words be pre- 
sented the dagger to Collatinus, Lucretius, Valerius, and the 
rest of the company ; and engaged them to take the same 
oath. 

D d2 
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bigh ofBce^ together with Brutus, but lost bis elec-^ 
tion. For, contrary to Brutus s desire, Tarquinius 
Collatinus, the husband of Lucretia, was appointed 
his colleague. Not that he was a more worthy or 
able man than Valerius; but those that had the 
chief interest in the state, apprehensive of the return 
of the Tarquins, who made great efforts without, and 
endeavoured to soften the resentment of the citizens 
within, were desirous to be commanded by the most 
implacable enemy of that house. 

Valerius, taking it ill, that it should be supposed 
be would not do his utmost for his countrv, because 
he had received no particular injury from the tyrants, 
withdrew from the senate, forbore to attend the 
forumy and would not intermeddle in the least with 
public affairs. So that many began to express their 
fear and concern, lest through resentment he should 
join the late royal family, and overturQ the common- 
wealth, which, as yet, was but tottering. Brutus 
was not without his suspicions of some others, and 
therefore determined to bring the senators to their 
oath on a solemn day of sacrifice, which he appointed 
for that purpose. On this occasion Valerius went 
with great alacrity into the forum, and was the first 
to make oath that he would never give up the least 
point, or hearken to any terms of agreement with 
Tarquin, but would defend the Roman liberty with 
' his sword ; which afforded great satisfaction to the 
senate, and strengthened the hands of the consuls*. 

« Thus ended the regal state of Rome, 242 years, accord- 
ing to the common computation, after the building of the city. 
But Sir Isaac Newton justly observes, that this can scarce be 
reconciled to the course of nature, for we meet with no in- 
stance in all history, since chronology was certain, wherein 
seven kings, most of whom were slain, reigned so long a time, 
in continual succession. By contracting, therefore, the reigns 
of these kings, and those of the kings of Alba, he places the 
building of Rome, not in the 7th, but in the 38th Olympiad. 
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His actions soon confirmed the sincerity of his oath. 
For ambassadors came from Tarquin with letters 
calculated to gain the people, and instructions to 
treat with them in such a manner as might be most 
likely to corrupt them ! as they were to tell them 
from the king, that he had bid adieu to his high 
notions, and was willing to listen to very moderate 
conditions. Though the consuls were of opinion, 
that they should be admitted to confer with the peo- 
ple, Valerius would not suffer it, but opposed it 
strongly, insisting that no pretext for innoyation 
should be given the needy multitude, who might 
consider war as a greater grievance than tyranny 
itself. 

After this, ambassadors came to declare that he 
would give up all thoughts of the kingdom, and lay 
down his arms, if they would but send him his trea- 
sures and other effects, that his family and friends 
might not want a subsistence in their exile. Many 
persons inclined to indulge him in this, and Collati- 
nus in particular agreed to it; but Brutus*, a man 
of great spirit and quick resentment, ran into the 
forum^ and called his colleague traitor, for being dis- 
posed to grant the enemy the means to carry on the 
war, and recover the crown, when indeed it would 
be too much to grant them bread in the place where 
they might retire to. The citizens being assembled 
on that occasion, Caius Minutius, a private man, was 
the first who delivered his sentiments to them, ad- 
vising Brutus, and exhorting the Romans, to take 
care that the treasures should fight for them against 
the tyrants, rather than for the tyrants against them, 

* 'Dionysius of Halicarnassus, on the contrary, says, the 
affair was debated in the senate with great moderation ; and 
when it could not be settled there, whether they should prefer 
honour or profit, it was referred to the people, who, to their 
immortal praise, carried it, by a majority of one vote, for 
honour. 
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The Komans, however, were of opinion, that while 
they obtained that liberty for which they began the 
war, they should not reject the offered peace for the 
sake of the treasures, fa|ut cast them out together 
with the tyrants. 

In the mean time Tarquinius made but small ac- 
count of his effects ; but the demand of them fur- 
nished a pretence for sounding the people, and foe 
preparing a scene of treachery. This was carried 
on by the ambassadors under pretence of taking care 
of the effects, part of which they said they were to 
sell, part to collect, and the rest to send away. 
Thus they gained time to corrupt two of the best 
families in Rome, that of the Aquilii, in which were 
three senators, and the Vitellii, among whom were 
two. All these, by the mother's side, were nephews 
to Collatinus the consul. The Vitellii were likewise 
allied to Brutus ; for their sister was his wife, and 
he had several children by her*; two of whom, 
. just arrived at years of maturity, and being of their 
kindred and acquaintance, the Vitellii drew in, and 
persuaded to engage in the conspiracy ; insinuating, 
that by this means, they might marry into the family 
of the Tarqiiins, share in their royal prospects, and, 
at the same time, be set free from the yoke of Ok 
stupid and cruel father. For, his inflexibility in 
punishing criminals, they called cruelty ; and the 
stupidity, which he had used a long time as a cloak 
to shelter him from the bloody designs of the tyrants, 
had procured him the name of Brutus i, which he 
refused not to be known by afterwards. 

* Dionysias and Livy make mention of no more than two; 
but Plutarch agrees with those who say that Brutus had more, 
and that Marcus Brutus, who killed Caesar, was descended 
from one of them. Cicero is among those that hold the latter 
opinion ; or else he pretended to be so, to make the cause 
and person of Brutus more popular. 

f Tarqoin had pilt the father and brother of Brutus to 
death. 
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The youths thus engaged were brought to confer 
with the Aquilii ; and all agreed to take a great and 
horrible oath, by drinking together of the blood *, 
and tasting the entrails of a man sacrificed for that 
purpose. This ceremony was performed in the house 
of the Aquilii ; and the room chosen for it (as it was 
natural to suppose) was dark and retired. But a 
slave, named vindicius, lurked there undiscovered. 
Not that he had placed himself in that room by de- 
sign ; nor had he any suspicion of what waS going to 
be transacted : but happening to be there, and per- 
ceiving with what haste and concern they entered, 
he stopped short for fear of being seen, and hid him- 
self behind a chest ; yet so that he could see what 
was done, and hear what was resolved upon. They 
came fo a resolution to kill the consuls ; and having 
wrote letters to signify as much to Tarquin, they 
gave them to the ambassadors, who then were 
guests to the Aquilii, and present at the conspiracy. 

When the affair was over they withdrew, and 
Yindicius, stealing from his lurking hole, was not 
determined what to do, but disturbed with ^doubts. 
Be thought it shocking, as indeed it was, to accuse 
the sons of the most horrid crimes to their father 
Brutus, or the nephews, to their uncle Collatinus ; 
end it did not presently occur to him that any private 
Roman was nt to be trusted with so important a 
secret. On the other hand, he was so much tor- 
mented with the knowledge of such an abominable 
treason, that he could do any thing rather than con- 
ceal it. At length, induced by the public spirit and 
humanity of Valerius, he bethought himself of ap- . 
plying to him, a man easy of access, and willing to 

* They thought such a horrid sacrifice vvould oblige every 
member of the conspiracy to inviolable secresy. Cataline 
put the 9ame. in practice afterwards. 
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be consulted by the necessitous, whose house was 
always open, and who never refused to hear the p€ir 
titions even of the meanest of the people. 

Accordingly Vindicius coming, and discovering to 
him the whole, in the presence of his brother Mar- 
cus and his wife ; Valerius, astonished and terrified 
at the plot, would not let the man go, but shut him 
up in the room, and left his wife to watch the door. 
Then he ordered his brother to surround the late 
king^s palace, to seize the letters, if possible, and to 
secure the servants; while himself, with many clients 
and friends whom he always had about him, and a 
numerous retinue of servants, went to the house of 
the Aquilii. As they were gone out, and no one 
expected him, he forced open the doors, and found 
the letters in the ambassadors' room. Whilst he 
was thus employed, the Aquilii ran home in great 
haste, and engaged with him at the door, endea- 
vouring to force the letters from him. But Valerius 
and his party repelled their attack, and twisting 
their gowns about their necks, after much struggling 
on both sides, dragged them with great difficulty 
through the streets into the forum. Marcus Vale- 
rius had the same success at the royal palace, where 
he seized other letters ready to be conveyed away 
among the goods, laid hands on what servants of 
the king's he could find, and had them also into the 
forum. 

When the consuls had put a stop to the tumult, 
Vindicius was produced by order of Valerius ; and 
the accusation being lodged, the letters were read» 
which the traitors had not the assur^ince to contra- 
dict. A melancholy stillness reigned amongr the 
rest ; but a few, willing to favour Brutus, mentioned 
banishment. The tears of Collatinus, and the 
silence of Valerius^ gave some hopes of mercy. But 
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Brutus called upon each of his sons by name, and 
said, Fott, Titus, mid you, Valerias'^, why do not you 
make your defence against the charge ? After they 
had been thus questioned three several times, and 
made no answer, he turned to the lictors, and said. 
Yours is the part that remains. The lictors imme- 
diately laid hold on the youths, stripped them of 
their garments, and, having tied their hands behind 
them, -flogged them severely with their rods. And 
though others turned their eyes aside, unable to en- 
dure the spectacle, yet it is said that Brutus neither 
looked another way, nor suffered pity in the least to 
smooth his stern and angry countenance t ; regard- 
ing his sons as they suffered with a threatening as- 
pect, till they were extended on the ground, and 
their heads cut off with the axe. Then he departed, 
leaving the rest to his colleague. This was an ac- 
tion which it is not easy to praise or condemn with 
propriety. For either the excess of virtue raised 
his soul above the influence of the passions, or else 
the excess of resentment depressed it into insensibi- 
lity. Neither the one nor the other was natural, or 
suitable to the human faculties, but was neither di- 
vine nor brutal. It is the more equitable, however, ^ 
that our judgment ahould give its sanction to the 
glory of this great man, than that our weakness 
should incline us to doubt of his virtue. For the 
. Romans do not look upon it as so glorious a work, 

« The name of Bratas's second son was not Valerius, but 
Tiberius. 

+ Livy gives a different account of Brutus's beliaviour. 
Quutn inter omne tempus pater, vultuaque et os ejus, apectaeuh 
esset, emincnte animo patrio inter publicie pcen^ ministerium. 
"There could not be a more striking spectacle than the coan* 
teoance of Brutus, for anguish sat mixed with dignity, and 
be could not conceal the father, though he supported the ma- 
gistrate. LiY. lib. ii. cap. 5. 
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for Romulus to have built the city, as for Brutus td 
have founded and established the commonwealth. 

After Brutus had left the'tribuuaU the thought of 
what was done involved the rest in astonishment, • 
horror, and silepce. But the easiness and forbear- 
ance of Collatinus gave fresh spirits to the Aquilii, 
they begged time to make their defence, and desired 
that their slave Vindicius might be restored to them, 
and not to remain with their accusers. The consul 
was inclined to grant their request, and thereupon 
to dismiss the assembly ; but Valerius would neither 
suffer the slave to be taken from among the crowd, 
nor the people to dismiss the traitors and withdraw. 
At last he seized the criminals himself, and called 
for Brutus, exclaiming that Collatinus acted most 
unworthily, in laying his colleague under the' hard 
necessity of putting his own sons to death, and then 
inclining to gratify the women by releasing the be> 
trayers and enemies of their country. Collatinus, 
upon this, losing all patience, commanded Vindicius 
to be taken away ; the lictors made way through the 
crowd, seized the man, and came to blows with such 
as endeavoured to rescue him. The friends of Vale- 
rius stood upon their defence, and the people cried 
out for Brutus. Brutus returned ; and silence being 
made, he said. It wag enough for him to give judg- 
ment upon his own sons ; as for the rest, he left them, 
to the sentence of the people, who were now free ; and 
any one that chose it might plead before them. They 
did not, however, wait for pleadings, but immedi- 
ately put it to the vote, with one voice condemned 
them to die ; and the traitors were beheaded. Col- 
latinus, it seems, was somewhat suspected before, on 
account of his near relation to the royal family*; 

* Lucius Tarquinios, son of Egerins, and nephew of Taf- 
quinius Priscus was called CoUatinas, from CoMatia, of which 
he was governor. Tarquinlus Superbus, and E^erius the father 
of Collatinus, were first cousins. 
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ftnd one of his names was obnoxious to the peo^e, 
for they abhorred the very name of Tarquin. But 
on this occasion he had provoked them beyond ex* 
pression ; and therefore he voluntarily resigned the 
oonsulship, and retire'd from the city. A new elec- 
tion consequently was held, and Valerius declared 
consul with gr^at honour, as a proper mark of gra- 
titude for his patriotic zeal. As he was of opinion 
that Vindicius should have his share of the rewards 
he procured a decree of the people that the freedom 
pf the city should be given him, which was never 
conferred on a slave before, and that he should be 
enrolled in what tribe he pleased, and give his suf- 
frage with it. As for other freedmen, Appius, 
wanting to make himself popular, procured them a 
right of voting, long after. The act of enfranchising 
a slave is to this day called Vindicta, (we are told) 
from this Vindicius. 

The next step that was taken, was to give up the 
goods of the Tarquins to be plundered ; and their ^ 
palace and other bouses were leveled with the 
ground. The pleasantest part of the Campus Mar- 
tius had been in their possession, and this was now 
consecrated to the god Mars*. It happened to be 
the time of harvest, and the sheaves then lay upon 
the ground ; but as it was consecrated, they thought 
it not lawful to thresh the com, or to make use of it ; 
a great number of hands, therefore, took it up in bas- 
kets, and threw it into the river. The trees were 
also cut down and thrown in after it, and the ground 
left entirely without fruit or product, for the service 
of the god t* A great qyantity of different sort» of 

* Plutarch should have said reconsecrated. For it was 
devoted to that g^od in the time of Roomlus, as appears from 
his laws. But the Tarquins had sacrilegiously converted h 
to their own use. 

* f A^ld 80 kepjt, was very properly adapted to the service 
of the God of war, who lays waste all before him. 

VOL. I. E K 
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things being thas thrown in together, tiiey were not 
carried fiir by the current, hot only to the shallows 
where the first heaps had stopped. Finding no far- 
ther passage, every thing settled there, and the whole 
was bound still faster by the riyer ; for that washed 
down to it a deal of mud, which not only added to 
the mass, but served as a cement to it ; and the cur- 
rent, far from dissolving it, by its gentle pressure 
gave it the greater firmness. The bulk and solidity 
of this mass received continual additions, most at 
what was brought down by the Tyber settling there. 
It was now an island sacred to religious uses*; se- 
veral temples and porticos have been built upon it, 
and it is called in Latin, Inter duos patUesf, the is- 
land between the two bridges. Some say, however, 
that this did not happen at the dedication of Tar- 
quin*s field, but some ages after, when Tarquinia, a 
vestal, gave another adjacent field to the public ; for 
Which she was honoured with great privileges, par- 
ticularly that of giving her testimony m court, which 
was renised to all other women ; they likewise voted 
her liberty to marry, but she did not accept it. This 
4s the account, though seemingly fabulous, which 
some give of the matter. 

Tarquin, despairing to reascend the throne by 
stratagem, applied to the Tuscans, who gave him a 
kind reception, and prepared to conduct him back 
with a great armament. The consuls led the Ro- 
man forces against them ; and the two armies were 
drawn up in certain consecrated parcels of ground, 
the one called the Arsian grove, the other the JBsu- 
yian meadow. When they came to charge, Aruns, 

* Livy Bays it was secured against the force of the current 
by jettees. 

f The Fabrician bridge joined it to the city on the side of 
the Capitol, and the Cestian bridge on the side of the Janicu- 
line g^ate. 
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the son of Tarqain» and Brutus the Bomau consul *, 
met each other, not by accident, but design ; anima- 
ted by hatred and resentment, the one against a ty- 
rant and enemy of his country, the other to revenge 
his banishment, they spurred their horses to the en- 
counter. As they engaged rather with fury than 
conduct, they laid themselves open, and. fell by each 
others band. The battle, whose onset was so dread- 
ful, had not a milder conclusion : the carnage was 
prodigious, and equal on both sides, till at length 
the armies were separated by a storm. ' 

Valerius was in great perplexity, as he knew not 
which side had the victory, and found his men as 
much dismayed at the sight of their own dead, as 
animated by the loss of the enemy. So great, in- 
deed, was the slaughter, that it could not be distin- 
guished who had the advantage; and each army 
having a near view of their own loss, and only guess- 
ing at that of the enemy, were inclined to think 
^themselves vanquished, rather than victorious. W hen 
night came on (such a night as one might imagine 
after so bloody a day), and both camps were hushed 
in silence and repose, it is said that the grove~ shook, 
and a loud voice proceeding from it declared, that 
the Tuscans had lost one man more tlian the Romans, 
The voice was undoubtedly divine t; for immediately 
upon that the Romans recovered their spirits, and 
the field rung with acclamations : while the Tuscans, 
struck with fear and confusion, deserted their camp, 
and most of them dispersed. As for those that re-v 
mained, who were not quite five thousand, the Ro- 

« BrutQs is deservedly recltoned among the most illastrious 
heroes. He restored liberty to his country, secured it with 
the blood of his own sons, and died in defending it against a 
tyrant The Romans afterwards erected his statue in the 
cacpitol, where be was placed in the midst of the kings of 
Rome, with a naked sword in his hand. 

t Jt was said to bie the voice of the god Pan. 
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tnans took them prisoners, and plundered the camp. 
When the dead were numbered, there were found 
on the side of the Tuscans eleven thousand three 
hundred, and on that of the Romans as many ex- 
. cepting one. This battle is said to have been fought 
on the last of February. Valerius was honoured 
with a triumph, and was the first consul that made 
his entry in a chariot and four. The occasion ren- 
dered the spectacle glorious and venerable, not in- 
vidious, and (as some would have it) grievous to the 
Romans ; for, if that had been the case, the custom 
would not have been so zealously kept up, nor would 
the ambition to obtain a triumph have lasted so many 
ages. The people were pleased, too, with the hon- 
ours paid by Valerius to the remains of his colleague, 
his burying him with so much pomp, and pronounc- 
ing his funeral oration ; which last the Romans so 
generally approved, or rather was so much charmed 
with, that afterwards all the great and illustrious 
men among them, upon their decease, had their en- 
comium from persons of distinction*. This funeral 
oration was more ancient than any among the Greeks ; ' 
unless we allow what Anaximenes, the orator, re- 
lates^ that Solon was the author of this custom. 

But that which offended and exasperated the peo- 
ple was this : Br.utus, whom they considered as the 
father of liberty, would not rule alone, but took to 
himself a first and second colleague ; yet this man 
{said they) grasps the whole authority, and is not the 
successor to the consulate of Brutus, to which he has 

* Funeral orations were not in use among the^Greeks till 
the battle of Marathon, which was sixtren years after the 
death of Brutus. The heroes that fell so j^loriously there did 
indeed well deserve such eulogiums; and the Grecians never 
granted them but to those that were slain fighting for their 
country. In this respect the custom of the Romans was more 
equitable ; fur they honoured with those public marks of re> 
gard such as bad served their country in any capacity. 
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fio rights InU to the tyranny of Tarquin. To what 
purpoie is it in ioords to extol Btutm, and in deeds 
to imitate Tarquin, while he has all the rods and axes 
carried before him alone, and sets' out from a house 
more stately than the royal palace which he demo^ 
lished P It is true, Valerius did live in a house too 
lofty and superb, on the Yelian eminence, which 
tcommanded the forum and everything that passed; 
and as the avenues were difficult, and the ascent 
steep, when he came down from it his appearance 
was vjery pompous, and resembled the state of a king 
rather than that of a consul. But he soon showed 
of what consequence it is for persons in high stations 
and authority to have their ears open to truth and 
good advice, rather than flattery. For when his 
friends informed him, that most people thought he 
was taking wrong steps, he made no dispute, nor 
expressed any resentment, but hastily assembled a 
number of workmen whilst it was yet night, who de- 
mohshed his house entirely ; so that when the Ro- 
Itians in the morning assembled to look upon it, they 
admired and adored his magnanimity ; but, at the 
same time, were troubled to see so grand and mag- 
nificent an edifice ruined by the envy of the citizens, 
as they would have lamented the death of a great 
^ man who had fallen as suddenly, and by the same 
cause. It gave them pain, too, to see the consul, 
who had now no home, obliged to take shelter in 
another man's house. For Valerius was^entertained 
by his friends, til^ the people provided a piece of 
ground for him, where a less stately house was 
built, in the place where the temple of Victory now 
stands*. 

« Platarch has it, vohert the temple called Vicas Pablicus 
now stands. He had found in the historians vica pota^ which 
in old Latin signifies victory t but as he did not understand it, 
he substituted Vicut PubUcus^ which here would have no sense 
at all. 

E E 2 
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Desirous to make his high office, as well as him- 
self, rather agreeable than formidable to the people, 
he ordered the axes to be taken away from the rods, 
and that, whenever he went to the great assembly, 
the rods should be avaled in respect to the citizens, 
as if the supreme power were lodged in them*. A 
custom which the consuls observe to this day. The 
people were not aware, that by this he did not lessen 
nis own power (as they imagined), but only by such 
an instance of moderation obviated and cut off all 
occasion of envy; and gained as much authority to 
his person, as he seemed to take from his office ; for 
they all submitted to him with pleasure, and were so 
much charmed with his behaviour, that they gave 
him the name of PnbUcola^ that is, the People's re- 
spectful friend. In this both his former names were 
lost ; and this we shall make use of in the sequel of 
his life. 

Indeed, it was no more than his due^ for he per* 
mitted all to sue for the consulship f* Yet, before 
a colleague was appointed him, as he knew not what 
might happen, and was apprehensive of some oppo- 
sition from ignorance or envy, while he had the sole 
power he made use of it to establish some of the 
most useful and excellent regulations. In the first 
place, he filled up the senate, which then was very 
thin ; several of that august body having been put 
to death by Tarquin before, and others fallen in the 
late battle. He is said to have made up the num- 

* The axes too were still borne before the consuls when 
they were in the field. 

f If Publicola gave the plebeians, as well as the patricians, 
a right to the consulate, that right did not then take place. 
For Lucius Sextius was the first plebeian who arrived at that 
honour, many ages after the time of which Plutarch speaks; 
ancl this continued but eleven years; for in the twelfth, which 
was the four hundredth year of Rome, both the consuls were 
^S^n patricians. Liv vii. cap. 18. 
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ber of a hundred and sixty-four. In the next place, 
^be caused certain laws to be enacted, which greatly 
augmented the power of the people. The first gave 
liberty of appeal from the consuls to the people ; 
the second made it death to enter upon the ma- 
gistracy, without the people's consent ; the third was 
greatly in favour of the poor, as, by exempting them 
from taxes*, it promoted their attention to manufac- 
tures. Even his law against disobedience to the 
consuls, was not less popular than the rest : and, in 
effect, it favoured the commonalty rather than the 
great ; for the fine was only the value of five oxen 
and two sheep. The value of ar sheep was ten obolig 
of an ox, a hundred f; the Romans as yet not making 
much use of money, because their wealth consisted 
m abundance of cattle. To this day they call their 
substance peculia, from pecus, cattle, their most 
ancient coins having the impression of an ox, a sheep, 
or a hog ; and their sons being distinguished with 
the names of Suitli, Bvlndci, (Japrarii, and Porfni, 
derived from the names of such animak. 

Though these laws of Publicola were popular and 
equitable ; yet, amidst this moderation, the punishr 
ment he appointed, in one case, was severe. For he 
made it lawful, without a form of trial, to kill any 
man that should attempt to set himself up for king ; 
and the person that took away his life, was to stand 
excused, if he could make proof of the intended 
crime. His reason for such a law, we presume, was 
this : though it is not possible that he who uhder- 
takes so great an enterprise should escape all no- 
tice ; yet it is very probable that, though suspected, 
he may accomplish his designs before he can be 

* He exempted artificers, widows, and old raeo, who had 
a« children to relieve them, from payiog tribute. 

f Before, the fine was such that the commonalty could not 
pay without absolute ruin. 
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brought to answer for it in a judicial way ; and as 
the crime, if committed, would prevent his bein^ 
called to account for it, this law empowered any one 
to punish him before such cognizance was taken. 

His law concerning the treasury did him honour. 
It was necessary that money should be raised for 
the war from the estates of the citizens, but he der 
termined that neither lumself nor any of his friends 
should have the disposal of it ; nor would he suffer 
it to be lodged in any private house. He, therefore, 
appointed the temple of Saturn to be the treasury, 
which they still make use of for that purpose, and 
impowered the people to choose two young men as 
■ muxstoTSy or treamrers*. The first were Publius 
Veturius and Marcus Minutius ; and a large sum 
was collected ; for a hundred and thirty thousand 
persons were taxed, (hough the orphans and widows 
stood excused. 

These matters thus regulated, he procured Lucre*- 
tins, the father of the injured Isucretia, to be appoint- 
ed his colleague. To him he gave the fasces {ta 
they are called) together with the precedency; as the 
older man ; and this mark of respect to age has ever 
since continued. As Lucretius died a few days after, 
another election was held, and Marcus Horatiusf 

• The office of the qiuestors was to take care of the public 
treasure, for which they were accountable when their year 
was out ; to furnish the necessary sums for the service of the 
public ; and to receive ambassadors, attend them, and provide 
them with lodgings and other necessaries. A general conid 
not obtain the honours of a triumph, till he had given them 
a faithful account of the spoils he had taken, and sworn to 
it. There were at first two qusBstors only, but when the Ro- 
man empire was considerably enlarged, their number was in- 
creased. The office of queestor, though often discharged by 
persons who had been consuls, was the first step to great em- 
ployments. 

f Horatius Pulvillus. 
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appointed in liis room for the remainiiig part of the 
year. 

About that time, Tarquia making preparations for 
a second war against the Romans, a great prodigy is 
said to have happened. This prince, while yet upon 
the throne, had almost jfinished the temple of Jupiter 
Capitolinus, when, either by the direction of an ora- 
cle*, or upon some fancy of his own, he ordered the 
artists of Veii to make an earthen chariot, which 
was to be placed on the top of it. Soon after this 
he forfeited the crown. The Tuscans, however, 
moulded the chariot, and set it in the furnace ; but 
the case was very different with it from that of other 
clay in the fire, which condenses and contracts upon 
the exhalation of the moisture, whereas it enlarged 
itself and swelled, till it grow to such a size and 
hardness, that it was with dilficulty they got it out, 
even after the furnace was dismantled. The sooth- 
sayers being of opinion, that this chariot betokened 
power and success to the persons with whoni it 
should remain, the people of Veii determined not to 
give it up to the Romans ; but, upon their demand- 
ing it, returned this answer. That it belonged to Tar- 
quin, not to. those that had driven him from his l^ing- 
dom. It happened that a few days after, there was 
a chariot race at Veii, which was observed as usual; 
except that, as the charioteer, who had won the prize 
and received the crown, was gently driving out of 
ring, the horses took fright from no visible cause; 
but, either by some direction of the gods, or turn of 
fortune, ran away with their driver, at full speed, to- 
wards Rome. It was in vain that he pulled the 
reins, or soothed them with words, he was obliged 
to give way to the career, and was whirled along, 
till they came to the capitol, where they flung him, 

* It was aq usual thing to place charioti on th^ topi of 
temples* 
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at the gate now called Raiumend. The Veientes, 
surprised and terrified at this incident, ordered the 
artists to delirer up the chariot*. 

Tarquin, the son of Demaratus, in his wars with 
the Sabines, made a vow to build a temple to Jupi- 
ter Capitolinus ; which was performed by Tarquin 
the proud, son or grandson to the former. He did 
not, however, consecrate . it, for it was not quite 
finished, when he was expelled from Rome f* W bea 
the last hand was put to it, and it had received every 
suitable ornament, Publicola was ambitious of the 
honour of dedicating it. This excited the envy of 
some of the nobility, who could better brook his 
other honours; to which, indeed, in bis legislative 
and military capacities, h^ had a better claim ; but, 
as he had no concern in this, ihey did not think pro- 
per to grant it him, but encouraged and importuned 
Horatius to apply for it. In the mean time, Publi- 
coIa*s command of the army necessarily required bis 
absence, and his adversaries taking the opportunity 
to procure an order from the people, that Hora- 
tius should dedicate the temple, conducted -him to 
the capitol. A point which they could not have 
gained had Publicola been present. Yet some say, 
the consuls having cast lots for it|, the dedication 
fell to Horatius, and the expedition, against his in- 

* A miracle of this kind, and not less extraordinary, is said 
to have happened in modern Rome. When poor St. Michaers 
chttrcb was in a ruinous condition, the horses that were em- 
ployed in drawing stones through the city, unanimously agreed 
10 carry tlieir loads to St. Michael. 

+ This temple was 200 feet long, and 185 and upwards 
broad. The front was adorned with three rows of columns, 
and the sides with two. In the nave were three shrinesy one 
of Jnpiter, another of Juno, and the third of Minerva, 

i Livy says positively, they cast lots for it, Plutarch seems 
to have taken the sequel of the story from him. Liv. lib. ii, 
c. 8, ^ 
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diofttion^ to Publicola, But we may easily conjeC'* 
ture how they stood disposed, by the proceedings on 
the day of dedication. This was the thirteenth of Sep- 
tember, which is about the full moon of the month 
Melagitnwn, when prodigious numbers of all ranks 
being assembled, and silence enjoined, Horatius, 
after the other ceremonies, took bold of one of the 
gate-posts (as the custom is), and was going to pro- 
nounce the prayer of consecration. But Marcus, 
die brother of Fublicola, who had stood for some 
time by the gates watching his opportunity, cried 
Qut, Consul, your son lies dead in the camp. This 
gave great pain to all who heard it ; but the consul, 
m>t in the least disconcerted, made answer, Then 
cast out the dead where you phase, I admit of no 
mourning on this occasion; and so proceeded to 

^ finish the dedication. The news was not true, but 
an invention of Marcus, who hoped by that means 
to hinder Horatius from completing what he was 
about. But his presence of mind is equally admir- 
able, whether he immediately perceived the falsity, 
or believed the account to be true, without showing 
any emotion. ^ 

The same fortune attended the dedication of the 
second temple. The first, bnilt by Tarquin, and de- 
dicated by Horatius, as we have related, was after- 

' wards destroyed by fire in the civil wars *. Sylla 
rebuilt it, but did not live to consecrate it ; so the 
dedication of this second temple fell to Catullus. It 
was again destroyed in the troubles which happened 
in the time of V itellius ; and a third was built by 

* After the first temple was destroyed id the wars between 
Sylla and Marius, Sylla rebuilt it with columns of marble, 
which he bad takes out of the temple of Jupiter Olympius at 
Athens, and transported to Rome. But (as Plutarch observes) 
he did not live to consecrate it ; and he was he^rd to say, as 
he was dying, that his leaving that temple to be dedicated by 
another, was the only aofortunate circamstance of bis life. 
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Vespasian, who, with his usual good fortune, put t&0 
last hand to it, but did not see it demolished, as it watf 
soon after : happier in this respect than Sylla, who 
died before his was dedicated, Vespasian died be- 
fore his was destroyed. For immediately after his 
decease, the capitol was burned. The fourth, which 
now stands, was built and dedicated by Domitian. 
Tarquin is said to have expended thirty thousand 
pounds weight of siWer upon the foundations only ; 
but the greatest wealth any private man is supposed 
to be now possessed of in Rome, would not answer 
the expense of the gilding of the present temple, 
which amounted to more than twelve thousand ta- 
lents*. The pillars are of Pentelic marble, and the 
thickness was in excellent proportion to their length, 
when we saw them at Athens ; but when they were 
cut and polished anew at Rome, they gained not so 
much in the polish, as they lost in the proportion; 
for their beauty is injured by their appearing too 
slender for their height. But after admiring the mag- 
nificence of the capitol, if any one was to go and 
see a gallery, a hall, or bath, or the apartments of 
the women, in Domitian's palace, what is said by 
Epicharmus of a prodigal, 

* 104,350/^ sterling. In this we may see the great dis- 
tance between the wealth of private citizens in a free coun- 
try, and that of the subjects of an ^arbitrary monarch. In 
Trajan's time there was not a private man in Rome worth 
800,0002. ; whereas under the commonwealth, iBmilios Scan 
rus, in his ledileship,. erected a temporary theatre which cost 
above SOOfiOOLi Marcus Crassus had an estate in. land of 
above a million a year; L. Cornelius Balbus left by will, to 
every Roman citkcen, twenty-five denarii^ which amount» to 
about sixteen shillings of our money ; and many private mea 
among the Romans maintained from ten to twenty thousand 
slaves, not so much for service as ostentation. No wonder 
then that the slaves once took up arms, and went to war with 
the Roman commonwealth. « 
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Your laTi8h*d stores speak not the liberal itundp 
But the disease of giviog; 

be tliight apply to Domitian in some such manner h$ 
this : Neither piety nor magnificence appears in your 
expense: you have the disease of building ; like Mi^ 
das of old, you would turn every thing to gold and 
marble. So much for this subject. 

Let us now return to Tarquin. After that great 
battle in which he lost his son, who was killed io 
single combat by Brutus^ he fled to Clusium, and 
begged assistance of Laras Porsena^ then the most 
powefful prince in Italy, and a man of great Worth 
and honour. I^orsena promised him succours*; 
and, in the first place, sent to the Romans, com- 
manding them to receive Tarquin. Upon their re** 
fusal, he declared war against them ; and having in- " 
formed them of the time when, and the place where^ 
he would make his- assault, he marched thither ac- 
cordingly with a great army. Publicola, who was 
then absent, was chosen consul the second timef, 
and with him Titus Lucretius. Returning to Rome, 
and desirous to outdo Porsena in spirit t, he built the 
town of Sigliuria, notwithstanding the enemy's ap- 
proach ; and when he had finished the walls at a 
great expense, he placed in it a colony of seven 
hundred men, as if he held his adversary very cheap. 
Porsena, however, assaulted it in a spirited manner, 
drove out the garrison, and pursued the fugitives so 

* Besides that Porsena was willing to assist a distressed 
king, he considered the Tarqoins as his countrymen, for they 
were of Toscan extraction. 

f It was when Publicola was consul the third time, and 
had for his colleague Horatius Pulvillns, that Porsena marched 
against Rome. 

( Sigliuria was not built at this time, nor out of ostenta* 
tion, as Plutarch says ; for it was built as a barrier against 
the Latins and the Hernici, and not in the third, but in the 
second consulship of Publicola. 

VOL. !• F F 
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close that he was near entering Rome along with 
them. But Pubiicola met him without the gates, 
and joining battle by the nver, sustained the enemy's 
attack, who pressed on with numbers, till at last 
sinking under the wounds he had gallantly received, 
he was carried out of the battle. Lucretius, his col- 
league, having the same fate, the courage of the Ro- 
mans drooped, and they retreated into the city for 
security. The enemy making good the pursuit to the 
wooden-bridge, Rome was in great danger of being 
taken ; when Horatius Codes *, and with him two 
others of the first rank, Herminius and Spurius Lar- 
tiusy stopped them at the bridse. Horatius had the 
surname of Codes from his having lost an eye in 
the wars ; or, as some will have it, from the form of 
his nose, which was so very flat, that both his eves» 
as well as eye-brows, seemed to be joined togetner ; 
so that when the vulgar intended to cdl him ^dops, 
by a misnomer, they called him Cocks, which name 
remained with him. This man standing at the head 
of the bridge, defended it against the enemy, till 
the Romans broke it down behind him. Then he 
plunged into the l^ber, armed as he was, and swam 
to the other side, but was wounded in the hip with 
a Tuscan spear. Pubiicola, struck with adnuration 
of tiis valour, immediately procured a decree, that 
eveiy Roman should give him one day's provisions t; 
and that he should have as much land as he himself 
could encircle with a plough in one day. - Besides, 
they erected his statue in brass in the temple of Vul- 
can, with a view to console him by this honour for 
his wound, and lameness consequent upon it. 

* He was son to a brother of Horatius the consul, and a 
descendant of that Horatius who remained victorious in tlie 
great combat between the Horatii and Curiatii in the reign of 
Tullus Hostilius. 

f Probably he had three hundred thousand contributors, for 
even the women readily gave in tlicir quota. 
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While Porsena laid close siege to the city, die 
Romans were attacked with famine, and another 
body of Tuscans laid waste the country. Publicola,^ 
who was BOW consal the third time, was of opinion 
that no operations could be carried on against Por- 
sena but defensive ones. He marched out*, how- 
ever, privately against those Tuscans who had com- 
mittea such ravages, defeated them, and killed five 
thousand. 

The story, of Mucius f has been the subject of 
many pens, and is variously related: I shall give 
that account of it which seems most credible. 
Mucius was in all respects a man of merit, but par- 
ticularly distinguished by his valour. Having se- 
cretly formed a scheme to take off Porsena, he made 
his way into his camp in a Tuscan dress, where he 
likewise took care to speak the Tuscan language. 
In this disguise he approached the seat where the 
king sat with his nobles; and as he did not certainly 
know Porsena, and thought it improper to ask, he 
drew his sword and kill^ the person that seemed 
most likely to be the king. Upon this he was seized 
and examined. Meantime, as there happened to be 
a portable altar there, with fire upon it, where the 
king was about to offer sacrifice, Mucius thrust his 
right-hand into it^ ; and as the flesh was burning, he 
kept looking upon Porsena with a firm and menacing 
aspect, till we king, astonished at his fortitude, re- 
turned him his sword with his own hand. He re- 

* The consuls spread a report, which was soon carried into 

the Tuscan camp by the slayes who deserted, that the next 

day all the cattle brought thither from the country, would be 

- sent to graze in the fields under a guard. This bait drpw the 

enemy into an ambush. 

t Mucius Cord us. 

X Liyy says, that Porsena threatened Mucius with the tor* 
ture by fire, to make him discover his accomplices; where- 
upon Mucins thrust his hand into the flame, to let him see that 
he was not to be intimidated. 
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teired it with his left-hand, from whence we are told 
he had the surname of Sctcvola, which signifies left- 
banded : and thus addressed himself to Porsena, 
** Your threateningti I regarded not, but am con- 

Suered by your generosity, and out of gratitude, will 
eclare to you what no force should have wrested 
from me. There are three hundred Romans that 
have taken the same resolution with mine, who now 
walk about your camp, watching their opportunity. 
It was my lot to make the first attempt, and I am 
not sorry that my sword was directea by fortune 
against anoUier,'iD stead of a man of so much ho- 
nour, who, as such, should rather be a iriend than 
an enemy to the Romans." Porsena believed this 
account, and was more inclined to hearken to terms. 
Hot so much, in my opinion, through fear of three 
hundred assassins, as admiration of the dignity of 
the Roman valour. All authors call this man Mu- 
cins Scasvola*, except Athenodorus Sandon, who in 
a work addressed to Octavia, sister to Augustus, 
says he was named Posthumius. 

Publicola, who did not look upon Porsena as so 
bitter an enemy to Rome, but that he deserved to 
be taken into its friendship and alliance, was so far 
from refusing to refer the dispute with Tarquin to 
his decision, that he was really desirous of it, and 
several times offered to prove that Tarquin was the 
worst of men, and justly deprived of the crown. 
When Tarquin roughly answered, that he would ad- 
mit of no arbitrator, much less of Porsena, if he 
changed his mind and fprsodk his alliance, Porsena 
was offended, and began to entertain an ill opinion 
of him ; being likewise solicited to it by his son 
Aruns, who used all his interest for the Romans, he 
was prevailed upon to put an end to the war on con- 

* Mucins was rewarded wkh a large piec^ of ground be- 
longing to the public. 
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dition diat they gave up that part of Tuacaoy which 
they had conquered *, together with the prisouers, 
and received their deserters. For the performance 
of these conditionsi they gave as hostages ten young 
men and as many virgins, of the best families in 
Home; among whom was Valeria the daughter of 
Pubticola. 

Upon the faith of this treaty, Porsena had ceased 
from all acts of hostility, when the Roman virgins 
went down to bathe, at a place where the bank form- 
ing itself in a crescent, embraces the river in such a 
manner that there it is quite calm and undisturbed 
with waves. As no guard was near, and they saw 
none passing or repassing, they had a violent incli- 
nation to swim over, notwithstanding the depth and 
strength of the stream. Some say, one of them, 
named Cloelia, passed it on horseback, and encou- 
raged the other virgins as they swam. When they 
came safe to Fublicola, he neither commended nor 
approved their exploit, but was grieved to think he 
should appear unequal to Porsena in point of honour, 
and that this daring enterprise of the virgins should 
make the Romans suspected of unfair proceeding. 
He took them, therefore, and sent them back to 
Porsena. Tarquin having timely intelligence of this 
laid an ambuscade for them, and attacked their con- 
voy. They defended themselves, though, gready in- 
ferior in number ; and Valeria, the daughter of Pub- 
licola, broke through them as they were engaged, 
with three servants, who conducted.her safe to Por- 
sena's camp. As the skirmish was not yet decided, 
nor the danger over, Aruns, the son of Porsena, 
being informed of it, marched up with all speed, 
put Ske enemy to flight, and rescued the Jlomans. 

* The Romans were reqoired to reinstate the Veientes in 
the possession of seven villages, which they had taken from 
them in former wars. 

F f2 
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When Porsena saw the virgins returned, he de^ 
manded which of them was she that proposed the 
desig:n, and set the example. When he understood 
that Cloeiia was the person, he treated her with great 
politeness, and commanding one of his own horses 
to be brought with very elegant trappings, he made 
her a present of ,it. Those uiat say, Cloeiia was the 
only one that passed the river on horseback, allege 
this as a proof. Others say no such consequence 
can be drawn from it, and that it was nothing more 
than a mark of honour to her from the Tuscan king, 
for her bravery. An equestrian statue of her stands 
in the Via sacra*, where it leads to Mount Palatine; 
yet some will have even this to be Valeria's statue; 
hot dlcelia's. ^ 

Porsena, thus reconciled to the Romans, gave 
many proofs of his greatness of mind. Among the 
rest, he ordered the Tuscans to carry off nothing 
"byt their arms, and to leave their camp full of provi^ 
sions, and many other things of value, for thef Ro- 
mans. Hence it is, that even in our times, when- 
ever there is a sale of goods belonging to the public, 
they are cried first as the goods of Porsena, ,to eter- 
hi^e ^e memory of his generosity. A brazen statue, 
bf rude and antique workmanship, was also erected 
to bis honour, near the senate-house t> 

4^fter this, the Sabines invading the Roman terri- 
tory, Marcus Valerius, brother t6 Publicola, and 
Posthumius Tubertus, were elected consuls. As 
every important action was still conducted by the 
advice and assistance of Publicola, Marcus gained 
two great battles t in die second of which he killed 
thirteen thousand' of the enemy, without the loss of 

* Dionysius Halicarnassus teUs us in express terms, that la 
ht* time, that is, in the reign of Augustus, there were no re? 
mains of that statue, it having been consumed by fire. 

f The senate likewise sent an embassy to him, with a pre- 
sent of a throne adorned with ivory, a sceptre, a crowft of 
^old, and a triumt>bal robe. 
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otte Roman. For this he was not only rewarded 
with a triumph^ but a house wa? built for him at the 
public expense, on Mount Palatine. And whereas 
the doors of other houses at that time opened in- 
wards, the street door of that house was made to 
open outwards, to show by such an honourable dis- 
thiction, that he was always ready to receive any 
proposal for the public service *. All the doors in 
Greece, they tell us, were formerly made to open so, 
which they prove from those passages in the come- 
dies where it is mentioned, that those that went out 
knocked loud on the inside of the doors first, to give 
warning to such as passed by or stood before them, 
lest the doors in opening should dash against them. 
The year following, Publicola was appointed 
consul the fourth time, because a confederacy be- 
tween the Sabines and Latins threatened a war; 
and, at the same time, the city was oppressed with 
superstitious terrors, on account of the imperfect 
births, and general abortions among the women. 
Publicola, having consulted the Sibyl's books upon 
it t, oflFered sacrifice to Pluto, and renewed certain 

* Ppsthumius had bis sbare in the triumph, as well as in the 
achievemeDts. 

-f An unknown woman is said to have come to Tarquin 
with nine volumes of oracles written by the Sifiyl of Cuma, 
for ^hicji she demanded a very considerable price. Tarquin 
refijsinj!; to purchase them at her rate, she burned three of them, 
and then asked the skme price for the remaining six. Her 
proposal being rejected with scorn, she burned three more, and, 
notwithstanding, still insisted on her first price. Tarquin, 
surprised at the novelty of the thing, put the books in the 
hands of the augurs to be examined, who advised him to pur- 
chase them at any rate. Accordingly he did,' and appointed 
two persons of distinction, styled Ihtumviri, to be guardians 
of them, who locked them up in a vault under the temple of 
Jupiter Capitolinus, and there they were kept till they were 
burned with the temple itself. These officers, whose number 
was afterwards increased, consulted the Sibylline books, hf 
direction of the senate, when some dangerous sedition wa^ 
likely/ to break out, when the Roman armies had been d^;. 
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games that had formerly been instituted by the di- 
rection of the Delphic oracle. When he had revived 
the city with the pleasing hope that the gods were 
appeased, he prepared to arm against the^ menaces 
of men ; for there appeared to be ja formidable league 
and strong armament against him. Among the 
Sabines, Appius Clausus was a man of an opulent 
fortune, and remarkable personal strength ; famed, 
moreover, for his virtues, and the force of his elo- 
quence. What is the fate of all great men, to be 
persecuted by envy, was likewise his : and his op- 
posing the war gave a handle to malignity to insi- 
nuate that he wanted to strengthen i;he !^man 
power, in order the more easily to enslave his own 
countiy. Perceiving that the populace gave a wil- 
ling ear to these calumnies, and that he was become 
abnoxious to the abettors of the war, he was appre- 
hensive of an impeachment; but being powernilly 
supported by his friends and relations, he bade his 
enemies defiance. This delayed the war : Publicola 
making it his business not only to ^et intelligence df 
this sedition, but also to* encourage and inflame it, 
sent proper persons to Appius, to tell him, ** That 
he was sensible he was a man of too much goodness 
and integrity, to avenge himself of his countrymen, 
though gi'eatly injured by them ; but if he chose, for 
his security, to come over to the Romans, and to 
get out of the way of his enemies, he should find 
such a reception, both in public and private, as was 
suitable to his virtue and the dignity of Rome.'' 
Appius considered this proposal with great atten- 
tion, and the necessity oi his affairs prevailed with 
him to accept of it He, therefore, persuaded his 
friends, and tney influenced many others^ so that five 
thousand men of the most peaceable dispositidn of 

feated, or wbeo any of those prodijpes appeared which were 
thought fatal. They also presided over the sacrifices and 
shows, which they appointed to appease the wrath of Heaven. 
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any among the Sabines, with their families, removed 
vrith him to Rome. Publicola, who was prepared 
for it, received them in the most friendly and hospit- 
able manner, admitted them to the freedom of the 
city, and gave them two acres of land a-piece, by the 
river Anio. To Appius he gave twenty-five acres, 
and a seat in the senate. This laid the foundation 
of his greatness in the republic, and be used the ad^ 
vantage with so much prudence, as to rise to the 
first rank in power and authority. The Claudian 
family *, descended from him, is as illustrious as any 
in Rome. 

Though the disputes among the Sabines were de- 
cided by this migration, the demagogues would not 
suffer them to rest ; representing it as a matter of 
great disgrace, if Appius, now a deserter and an 
enemy, should be able to obstruct their taking ven- 
geance of the Romans, when he could not prevent 
it by his presence. They advanced, therefore, with 
a great army, and encamped near Fidenae. Having 
ordered two thousand men to lie in ambush in the 
shrubby and hollow places before Rome, they ap-* 
pointed, a few horse at daybreak to ravage the coun- 
try np to the very gates, and then to retreat, till 
they drew the enemy into the ambuscade. But 
Publicola, getting information that very day of these 
particulars from deserters, prepared himself accord- 
ingly, and made a disposition of his forces. Post- 
humius Balbus, his son-in-law, went out with three 
thousand men, as it began to grow dark, and having 
taken possession of the summits of the hills under 
which the Sabines had concealed themselves, 

• There were two (mmilies of the Claudii in Rome 5 one 
patrician and the other plebeian. The first bad the sarnarae 
of Pti/cAer, and the other of Marcellus, In course of time the 
patrician family produced twenty-three consuls, five dicta- 
tors, and seven censors, and obtained two triumphs and two 
ovations. The emperor Tiberius wad descended o f this family^ 
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watched his opportunity. His col}gagoe Lucretius^ 
with the lightest and most active of the Romans, 
was appointed to attack the Sabine cavalry, as they 
were driving off' the cattle, while himself, with the 
rest of the forces, took a large compass, and en- 
closed the enemy's rear. The morning -happened to 
be very foggy, when Posthumius, at dawn, with loud 
shouts, fell upon the ambuscade from the heights, 
Lucretius charged the horse in their retreat, and 
Publicola attacked the enemy's camp. The Sabines 
were every where worsted and put to the rout. As 
the Romans met not with the least Resistance, the 
slaughter was prodigious. It is clear that the vain 
conndence of the Sabines was the principal cause of 
their ruin. While one part thought the other was 
safe; they did not stand upon their defence ; those in 
the camp ran towards the corps that was placed in 
ambuscade, while they, in their turn, endeavoured 
to regain liie camp. Thus they fell in with each 
other in great disorder, and in mutual want of that 
assistance which neither was able to give. The 
Sabines would have been entirely cut off, had not 
the city of .Fidenae been so near, which oroved an 
asylum to some, particularly those that ned when 
the camp was taken. Such as did not take refuge 
there were either destroyed or taken prisoners. 

The Romans, though accustomed to ascribe every 
great event to the interposition of the gods, gave the 
credit of this victory solely to the general ; and the 
first thing the soldiers were heard to say, was, that 
Publicola had put the enemy in their hands, lame, 
blind, and almost bound, for the slaughter. The 
people were enriched with the plunder and the sale 
of ppsoners. As for Publicola, he was honoured 
with a triumph ; and having surrendered the admi- 
kiistration to the succeeding consuls, he died soon 
after; thus finishing his life in circumstances esteemed 
the happiest and m''°^ o-l^rious that man can attain 
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to *. The people, as if they had done Dothing to re* 
quite his merit in his lifetime, decreed, that his 
firaeral should be solemnized at the public charge ; 
and to make it the more honourable, every one con- 
tributed a piece of money called quadrans. Be- 
sides, the women, out of particular regard to his me- 
mory, continued the mourning for him a whole year. 
By an order of the citizens, his body was likewise 
interred within the city, near the place called Velio, 
and all his family were to have a burying-place 
there. At present, indeed, none of his descendants 
are interred in that ground: they only carry the 
corpse and set it down there, when one of ihe attend*- 
ants puts a lighted torch under it, which he imme- 
diately tfid^es back again. Thus they claim by that 
act th^ right, but ware the privilege ; for the body 
is taken away, and interred without the walls» 
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Thkre is something singular in tins parallel, and 
what has not occurred to us in any other of the lives ' 
we have written, Uiat Publicola should exemplify 
the maxims of Solon, dnd that Solon should pro- 
cfaim beforehand the happiness of Publicola. Tor 
the definition of haziness which Solon gave Crcesus, 
is more applicable to Publicola than to Tellus. It 
is true, he pronounces Tellus happy, on account of 
his virtue, his valuable children, andf glorious death; 
yet he mentions him not in his poems as eminently 
distinguished by his virtue, his children, or his em- 

« He was the most virtuous citizen, one of the gresiiest 
generals, and the most popular consul Rome ever bad. As 
he had taken more care to transmit his virtues to bis posterity, 
than to enrich them $ and as, notwithstanding the frugality of 
his life, and the great offices he had borne, there was not found 
money enough in bis house to defray the charges of his funeral., 
be was buried at the expense of the public. 
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ployments. For Publicola, in his lifetime, attained 
die highest reputation and authority among Ro- 
mans^ by means of his virtues ; and, after his death 
his family was reckoned among the most honourable ; 
the houses of the Publicolae, the Messalae, and 
Valerii*, illustrious for the space of six hundred 
years t» still acknowledging him as the fountain of 
their honour. Tellus, like a brave man, keeping his 
post, and fighting till the last, fell by the enemy's 
nand ; whereas Publicola, after having slain his ene* 
mies (a much happier circumstance than to be slain 
by them), after seeing his country victorious through 
his conduct as consul and as general, after triumphs 
and all other marks of honour, died that death which 
Solon had so passionately wished for, and declared 
so happy t. Solon, again, in his answer to Mimner- 
mus, concerning the period of human life, thus ex- 
claims : 

Let friendship's faithful heart attend my bier. 
Heave the sad sigh, and drop the pitying tear I 

And Publicola had this felicity. Por he was la- 
mented, not only by his friends and relations, but by 
the whole city ; thousands attended his funeral with 
tears, with regret, with the deepest sorrow ; and the 

* That is the ofAer Valerii, ytz. the ' Jfo^rt'iiif, the Coroiiit, 
the PosiH^ the X/<pt>imVand the Flacd. 

+ It appears from this passage that Plutarch wrote this life 
about the beginning of Trajan's reign. 

X Cicero thought this wish of Solon's unsuitable to so wise 
a man, and preferred to it that of the poet Ennius, who 
pleasing himself with the thought of an immortality on earth 
as a poet, desired to die unlamented. Cicero rejoiced in the 
same prospect as an orator. The passion for immortality is, 
indeed, a natural one ; but as the chief part of our happiness 
consists in the exercise of the benevolent affections, in giving 
and receiving sincere testimonies of regard, the undoubted ex- 
pressions of that regard must sooth the pains of a dying man, 
and comfort him with the reflection^ that he has not been 
wanting in the oflSces of humanity. 
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Roman matvons mourned for him, as for the loss of 
a son, a brother, or a common parent. 

Another wish of Solon's is thus expressed : 

The flow of riches, though desired. 
Life's real good if well acquired, 
Unjustly let me neyer gain. 
Lest vengeance follow in their train. 

. And Publicola not only acc][uired, but employed his 
riches honourably, for he was a generous oenefactor 
to the poor: so (hat if Solon was the wisest, Publi- 
cola was the happiest of humankind. What the 
former had wished for as the greatest and most de^ 
sirable of blessings, the latter actually possessed, 
and continued to enjoy. 

Thus Solon did honour to Publicola, and he to 
Solon in his turn. For he considered him as the . 
most excellent pattern that could be proposed, in re- 
gulating a democracy ; and, like him, laying aside 
the pride of power, he rendered it gentle and ac- 
ceptable to all. He also made use of several of 
Solon's laws ; for he empowered the people to elect 
their own magistrates, and left an appeal to them 
from the sentence of other courts, as the Athenian 
lawgiver had done. He did not, indeed, with Solon, 
create a new senate*, but he almost doubled the 
number of that which he found in being. 

His reason for appointing qyutstors or tretMurers 
,was, that if the consul was a worthy man he might 

* By CvXvi, we apprehend that Plutarch here rather means 
.the senate or council of four hundred^ than the council of 
'Areopagus. The four hundred had the prior cognizance of all 
/hat was to come before the people, and nothing could be 
proposed to the general assembly till digested by them ; so 
that, as far as he was able, he provided against a thirst of ar- 
'hitrary power in the rich, and a desire of licentious freedom 
In the commons ; the Areopagus being a check upon the former, 
as the senate was a curb upon the latter. 
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have leisure to attend to $preater affairs ; if unworthy, 
that he might not have greater opportunities of in- 
justice, wfa«a both the government and treasury were 
under his direction. 

Publicola's aversion to tyrants was stronger than 
that of Solon. For, the latter made every attempt 
to set up arbitrary power punishable bylaw; but 
the former made it death without the formality of 
trial. Solon, indeed, justly and reasonably plumes 
himself upon refusing absolute power, when both 
the state of affairs and the incUnations of the people 
would have readily admitted it: and yet it was no 
less glorious for ^ublicola, when, finding; the con- 
sular authority too despotic, he rendered it milder 
and more popular, and did not stretch it so far as he 
might have done. That this* was the best method of 

Everning, Solon seems to have been sennble before 
n, when he says of a repubhc. . 

The reins nor strictly nor too loosely hold, 
And safe the car of slippery power you guide. . 

But the annulling of debts was peculiar to Solon, 
find was indeed the most effectual way to support 
the liberty of the people. For laws intended to es- 
tablish an equality would be of no avail, while the 
poor were deprived of the benefit of that equality by 
their debts. Where they seemed most to exercise 
their liberty, in offices, in debates, and in deciding 
causes, there they were most enslaved to the rich, 
and entirely under their control. What is more 
considerable in this case is, that, though the cancel- 
ing of debts generally produces seditions, Solon sea- 
sonably applied it, as a strong, though hazardous . 
medicine, to remove the sedition then existing. The 
measure, too, lost its infamous and obnoxious nature^ 
when made use of by a man of Solon's probity and 
pharacten 
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If we consider the whole admiDistratioa of each, 
Solon's was more illustrious at first. He was an 
original, and followed no example ; besides, by him- 
self, without a colleague, he effected many great 
things for the public advantage. But'Publicola's 
fortune was more to be admired at last. For Solon 
lived to see his own establishment overturned ; 
whereas that of Publicola preserved the state in 
good order to the time of the civil wars. And no 
wonder ; since the former, as soon as he had enacted 
his laws, left them inscribed on tables of wood, with* 
out anv one to support their authority, and departed 
from Athens ; whilst the latter remaining at Kome, 
and continuing in the magistracy, thoroughly esta* 
blishtsd and secured the commonwealth. 

Solon was sensible of the ambitious designs of 
Pisistratus, and desirous to prevent their being put 
in execution ; but he miscarried in the attempt, and 
saw a tyrant set up. On the other hand, Publicola 
demolished kingly power, when it had been esta- 
blished for some ages, and was at a formidable 
height. He was equaled by Solon in virtue and 
patriotism, but he had power and good fortune to 
second his virtue, which the other wanted. 

As to warlike exploits, there is a considerable, 
difference ; for Daimachus PlattBemis does not even 
attribute that enterprise against the Megarensiansto 
Solon, as we have done; whereas Publicola, in many 
great battles, performed the duty both of a general 
and a private soldier. 
' Again; if we compare their conduct in civil af- 
fairs, we shall find that Solon, only acting a part, as 
it were, and under the form of a maniac, went out to 
speak concerning the recovery of Salamis. But 
Publicola, in the face of the greatest danger, rose 
up against Tarquin, detected the plot, prevented the 
escape of the vile conspirators, had them punished* 
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and Dfot only excluded the tyrants fron^ the dty, but 
cut up their hopes by the roots. If he was thus vi- 
gorous in prosecuting atfairs that required spirit, re- 
solution, and open force» he was still more success- 
ful in negotiation, and the gentle arts of persuasion ; 
for, by his address, he gained Porsena, whose power 
was so formidable, that he could not be quelled by- 
dint of arms, and made him a friend to Rome. 

But here, perhaps, some will object, that Solon 
recovered Salamis when the Athenians had given it 
up; whereas Publicola surrendered lands that the 
Romans were in possession of. Our judgment 6f 
actions, however, should be formed according to the 
respective times and posture of affairs. An able 
politician, to manage all for the best, varies his con- 
duct as the present occasion requires ; often quits a 
part, to save the whole ; and, by yielding in small 
matters, secures considerable advantages. Thus 
Publicola, by giving up what the Romans had lately 
usurped,' saved all that was really their own; and, 
at a time when they found it difficult to defend their 
city, gained for them the possession of the besiegers' 
camp. In effect, by referring his cause to the arbi- 
tration of the enemy, he gained his point, and, with 
that, all the advantages he could have proposed to 
himself by a victory. For Porsena put an end to 
the war, and left the Romans all the provision he . 
had made for carrying it on, induced by that impres-^ 
sion of their virtue and honour which he had receive4 
from Publicola. 
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